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PREFACE TO I HE FIKSlStUIIIUN- 

The present publication is Intended to meet a long-felt desideratum. 
Biographies of the late venrable Vidyasagar have been written in 
Bengali by distinguished writers, but no attempt has yet been made 
to bring out in English an account of the life and career of that 
eminent man, althoueh more than eleven years have passed away 
since he left this world. Ail this long while we have been waiting to 
see if an abler hand than ourselves would take up this onerous task, 
but in vain ; so, with great reluctance, we at last feel compelled to take 
this mighty responsibility upon ourselves. Our sole aim has been to 
give a clear and faithful account of the life-work of the great pundit 
In the simplest language at our command, without endeavouring in 
the least to gloss over what appeared to us as his short-comings. 
How far we have succeeded in our attempt, it is for the readiug public to 
judge. 

We have to express our indebtedness to our venerable coutryman 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E. for his kindness in writing the introduction. In- 
deed, the readiness with which he accepted the task will always be 
gratefully remembered by the present writer. As regards the body of 
the work, our heart-felt thanks are due to Babu Behari Lai Sarkar, the 
veteran author and journalist, from whose exellent biography of Vidya- 
sagar in Bengali, we have got much help in the compilation of this 
work. His kindness and generosity and the very valuable aid rendered 
by him all through the course of the writing of the book deserve our 
most grateful recognition. Without his help, the work would never 
have been what it is. 

Before concluding, we feel it also to be our duty to acknowledge 
with thanks the help we have received from Pandit Narayan Chandra 
Vidyaratna in the shape of many anecdotes which he has told us regard- 
ing his illustrious father, and this we do accordingly. Thanks are 
also due to Babu Chandi Charan Banerjee for his kind permission to 
make extracts from letters contained in his life of Vidyasagar in 
Bengali. 

The book is offered to the public in ail humility. We shall feel our- 
selves sufficiently rewarded for our pains, if it is accepted in the spirit in 
which it is offered. 

Calcutta, 1 

December, 1902. J 8* C- M* 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION- 

It is nearly a year that the stock of the first edition of the Life 
of the Great Vidyasagar was exhausted. We at once resolved to bring 
out a revised edition of the valuable work, but press of business de- 
terred us so long. We are now glad that we have at last the good 
luck to see our object carried into effect. 'Hie book has bee\ ; 
thoroughly revised and is offered in all humility as before, and \y£. 
believe, it will meet with a hearty reception as on the previous occ%sLtfn. 

The book, in its first edition, was priced at Rs. 3 per copy, aind 
many complained to us at the time of its high price, wl>;ch deterred 
them from purchasing a copy. But considering ih^ enormous size a»f 
the work and the expenses we had to incur in bringing it out, we coul<I 
not then comply with their request of reducing the price. The book 
is now printed in a smaller type and priced at Re. 1 only per copy. . 
May we now hope that this will suit the pocket of gentlemen of all 1 
means and that the publication will find a ready place in the hands of 
every student of English. 

Calcutta , 

September , 1907. 
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THE LIFE 

OF 


PANDIT ISVAR CHANDRA VIDYA8AGAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

birth and ancestry. 

Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar * was born on the 26th day of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1820, corresponding with the twelfth of Asvin, 1227, 
Bengali Era, of a poor, but respectable Brahman family, at Birsingha, 
a small village in the district of Midnadore, in Western Bengal. 
His father’s name was Thakurdas Bandyopadhya. Isvar Chandra 
was his first-born son. The village Birsingha is 52 miles to the west 
of Calcutta, the metropolis of India, and is only 5 miles from C.batal, 
which is one of the subdivisions of the Midnapore district. But Bir- 
singha was not the original home of the family. Vidyasagar’s grand- 
father had removed there from Banamalipur, where the family had 
been living for several generations. Banamalipur is a small village 
in the Hugli district, lying to the west of Tarakesvar, a sacred place 
with the Hindus, where thousands of pilgrims from different parts of 
kidia assemble annually to offer their fiufa ( prayer and offerings ) to 
their god Tarakesvar or Swa. The life and character of a man are 
greatly influenced by his surroundings. This was amply verified in 
Vidyasagar. We should therefore begin with a brief description of 
the family, he was born of. His pedigree may uncontrovertibly be 
traced to his great-grand-father. In this respect it would be better 
to quote what Vidyasagar himself has said in his auto-biography : — 

“My paternal great-grandfather, Bhuvanesvar Vidyalankar, * had 
five sons, of whom the eldest was Nrisingha Ram, the second, 
Gangadhar, the third, Ramjay, the fourth, Panchanan, and the fifth, 
Ramcharan. The third, Ramjay Tarkabhusan, t was my grandfather. 
After the death of my great-grandfather ( father’s grandfather ), his 
first and second sons managed the family affairs. In a short time, 
my grandfather, Ramjay Tarkabhushan, had some dispute with his 
elder brothers about the family property, and soon the dispute de- 
veloped into downright quarrel and breach of brotherly friendship, 
ultimately, my grandfather left the village in disgust. 

“There lived, at that time, in the village of Birsingha, a famous 
Pandit ( profound Sanskrit scholar ) named Umapati Tarkasiddhanta. \ 
My grandfather, Ramjay Tarkabhushan, had been married to Durga 


* The f word literally means an ocean of knowledge, an educational 
title, won by him from the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, his real 
family surname being Bandyopadhyay, which is generally known as 
Banarji. 

t A Sanskrit title of profound education. 

1 A Sanskrit title of scholarly education. 
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Rf*': thC , th ' r l dau ^ ter of Umapati Tarkasiddhanta. Ramjay Tarka- 

cAnc Tu, J by th,s w,fe ’ two sons and four daughters. Of the two 

fw’ , lhal > urdas was the first, and Kalidas, the second. Of the 

the . eIdes J was Man S a,a i the second, Karaala, 
my father ^ 0V|ndamani ’ and the fourth, Annupurna. Thakurdas was 

a ^ ter grandfather, had left his native village, his wife 
iJur^ra Devi continued living with the family at Banamalipur. But, 

a c£^ t ? n ? te y * t er brothers -' n - law ( the brother’s of her husband ), in 
rji j r t,me ? began to look down upon and ill-treat her and her 

Jo ! • , e ^-treatment soon rose to such a height that she 

was constrained to leave the village, and take shelter in her father’s 

rnmf 6 fV ** lrs,n £ba. For a few days she lived here in peace and 
u’ but presently her misfortune began anew, and she soon saw 
anf . . e t c ? uld not live peacefully in her father’s house, as she had 

anticipated. ’ 

Umapati Tarkasiddhanta, the father of Durga Devi, was now too 
oia to look to the management of the family affairs, which had conse- 
i u K ® nl v ,'° b « ,ef t in the hands of his son, Ram Sundar Vidyabhusan. * 
is Vidyabhushan and. his wife were not well disposed towards 
urga Devi and her children, and were always a source of oppres- 
s on and terror to them. Both the husband and wife treated them 
wim such disdain and inhumanity that Durga Devi had no other 
f tban to * eave at once this dreadful shelter, namely her 

a 5 r ^ cr ^ atber was deeply and sincerely pained at the 

con net of his son and daughter-in-law, but he was now quite helpless 
iimself. He, therefore, had a hut built for his daughter in the neigh- 
ourhood, not very far off from his own house ; and here Durga 

e\i began to live with her children, and passed her days in a most 
wretched state of poverty. 

.. tbat t i me . > ma nv poor, helpless women of Bengal earned their 
nve ihood by spinning cotton into thread bv means of a spinning 
w eel, known by the name of Charka, and by selling them to the 
weavers. Durga Devi was now compelled to take to this industry. 

, * he 1 . nc °tne from this source was too small to maintain herself 
and her six children. Her father helped her now and then, but even 
this, added to her own income, was barely sufficient to feed and clothe 
them. As a matter of fact, Durga Devi was most miserably circums- 
tanced, and she always shed tears at the sight of her barely-fed 
children. Her eldest son, Thakurdas was at this time fourteen or 
fifteen years old. At this young age, he, with his mother’s permission 
left her hut, and proceeded to Calcutta in quest of a living. 

Sabharam Vachaspati, * a near kinsman of ours, had settled in 
Calcutta. His son, Jaganmohan Nayalankar,* had been a pupil of 
the famous professor, Chaturbhuj Nyayratna,* and had been one of 
his greatest favourites. Consequently, through highly favourable 
recommendations of the professor, he soon rose to eminece, and 
became, in his turn, a distinguished professor of the Nyay School of 
philosophy. Thakurdas presented himself before this near kinsman, 
and with tearful eyes, explained the reason of his sudden appearance 
in Calcutta and besought his shelter. Jaganmohan Nyayalankar was 
now well-off, and he used generously to feed and help the needy. It 
was not, therefore, strange that he easily and gladly yielded to the 

requests of a young boy of his ancestral blood, and consented to give 
him food and shelter. 

“Before leaving his mother, .brother, and sisters, Thakurdas had 
read the San'cshipt.isar Vyukarati ( a Sanskrit grammar ) (first at 
Banamalipur, his paternal home, and then at Birsingha, the birth-place 

* A title of profound Sanskrit education. 
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of bis mother. When he thus found shelter in the house of i 
near kinsman, who was a famous Sanskrit scholar and professor, it 
was at first arranged that he should apply himself to. the study o 
that ancient language ( Sanskrit ), and his own inclinations too were 
in favour of Sanskrit education. But the difficulty was that it won 
not easily fulfil the ends r or which he had come down to Ca cut a. 
The recollection of his helpless mother, brother, and sisters, w lorn 
he had left in a most deplorable situation, made him forego . nis 
design. At last, it was definitely seFtTecTThat he should atten o 
such education, as would soon enable him to earn some money. 

“ At that time, a little knowledge of English easily procured 
berths in European mercantile firms : and it was, therefore, though! 
advisable for Thakurdas to have a little English instruction, instead 
of Sanskrit. But English education was not en«ilv obtainable then, 
because there were only a limited number of English schools, and 
these were restored to only by the rich, as they were very costly, 
and the poor could not afford to pav for such education. Under the 
circumstances, it was quite impossible for poor, helpless Thakurdas 
to obtain his English education in a school. - It was finally settled 
that he should read English with a friend of Taganmoban Nyaya- 
lankar’s, who had a tolerable knowledge of English, and who, at the 
request of his friend, the famous Sanskrit professor, consented to 
give Thakurdas private and free lessons in English. This gentleman 
was employed in a mercantile office, and so he had no time during 
day-bme to impart his gratuitous instruction to Thakurdas. He told 
♦ t0 co . me to him after night-fall, and t v e poor pupil daily 

attended the night school and received lessons free of cost. 


. has been said before, that Jaganmohan Nvavlankar used to 
give food and lodging to manv poor outsiders, who had very little or 
no relation with him. In the evening, the feeding of these poor 
people was finished immediately after sun-set. And this was the 
ime when Thakurdas had to leave Nyavlankar’s house and go to 
ms teacher for the sake of a little English education ; and when 
fte returned from his teacher’s bouse, it was too late, and be bad to 
pass the night without food. This happened to him every night, and 

B^ , i^ t ^ U v- frre v V th "’ nner and wea ker dav by day. One dav, his teacher 

, e ,m * * cause, and he, with tearful eves, explained to him the 

0 Ca , u . se . th,s sad change. While this conversation was going 

on a icnd-bearted gentleman of the sudra caste was shting'there. 

ij ep ‘y moved at the sad tale, and he told Thakurdas that 

anH that u"? lon *fr ’ n the house of Jaganmohan Nvavlankar, 

to pSvp h* f cook his food, he < the gentleman) was ready 

Thakiirrlac' m ^^tirdas ) food and shelter. As was expected, 

the kind <y aS y delighted at the proposal, and readily accepted 

shelter in th e £' ^ e r 5*5 xt dav he his former refuge, and took 
shelter in the house of his new benevolent patron. 

were not eaual^olSFw ° f th v hind-hearted benevolent gentleman 

earned ordi " ay brokcr ' a ” d 

kind heart H£->ii£d_from ja n4_to m outh ve t his 

Thakurdas con ta J e °-kZ 0 ther people’s distress. 

htiy„, d l C , M?ldered . himself very fortunate that he now had two 



oetmulmeals PVP rv . .Vs ne now nan two 

KstlonSf^AVTTl £• d f£ ii*J? th, . s * ta »e of things did not 

.come of this~Se7i?v7Rpvr^T^^ ,n a ;^ ort time, the paltry in- 

/daily earned oi ^erTefa^or was still reduced, and what he 

^ comfort. He used to to maintain two persons with 

•• - e used lea . ve his house early in the morning/^ J 


toilerl J JCrtVC «>s nouse earlv 

the sake of the mTnr p" v’ Ce ’ *1?* only his own sake, but alstTfbr- 
his protection *But ii«fn^ an ^°i V ’ whom he had kindly taken under 

if, POtect.cn. But ’ unf6rt «nately, many a day he could not return 
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to his house in time, and consequently, on th >se days, Thakurdas 
had to remain without mid-day meal. 

“ Thakurd.is had only a small brass thala ( shallaw dish ) and a 
lota ( waterpot ) of the same metal. He owned no other property. 
He used to eat his rice from the thala , and drinl his water from the 
lota. In son.e parts of India, even in Calcutt?, a few sal leaves 
stitched together are used by the poor to eat t ieir rice from. Now, 
Thakurdas thought within himself thus : — “ The purposes of a thala 
may be well-served by Sal-leaves, I shall be able :o manage the eating 
of my rice even without a thala. So if I part w th it I shall not miss 
it. Let me sell this thala and retain the lota The sale proceeds 
be my pocket money. I shall use this mone; in cases of utmost 
emergency. The day I shall be deprived of my midday meal, I shall 
lay out a pice in buying something to eat, and thus save myself from 
starvation.’ Having thus bethought himself, he went one day to a 
brazier’s shop, and offered the thala for sa e. But the brazier 
declined to buy the thala , saying that purcha;e of old plates and 
utensils sometimes threw him into great difficulties, as most of the 
articles thus purchased were stolen property. Thakurdas entreated 
the brazier earnestly, but he turned a deaf ear. He then went to 
other braziers, one after another, but none of them yielded to his 
request. Greatly dejected at the disappointment, he returned to his 
lodging, quite as helpless as ever. 

“One noon, when the sun was in its zenith, Thakurdas, under 
intense pressure of hunger, began to pace up and down the street, in 
the hope that his mind would thereby be diverted from the 
thoughts of want of food, and he would thus forget the pangs 
of hunger. Unconsciously, by slow movements, he walked from 
Barabazar to Thanthania, a distance of nearly two miles. But 
contrary to the results he had anticipated, the physical labour 
caused by his pedestrianism, kindled his apnetite more fiercely, 
and he was so much overcome with hunger and thirst, that he 
was quite unable to move farther. Presently he found himself 
standing before a shop, where a middle-aged widow was selling 
such poor victuals, as Muri (fried husked ric i) and tnurki (fried 
paddy soaked in molasses). On seeing him thus standing, the 
woman asked him kindly, “Why are you stan< ing here, my boy?” 
Thakurdas answered that he was thirsty, and begged for a little 
water to drink. The kind woman very affect) >nately told him to 
sit down, and thinking that it would not be proper to give the 
Brahman boy only a little water to drink w: :h nothing to eat, 
gave him some tnurki and water. She gated at him as he 
greedily devoured the tnurki. and asked him \ - hether he had eaten 
anv food that day. Thakurdas replied, ‘No, mother, I have had 
nothing to eat to-day till now.” Thereupon the kind-hearted 
woman asked him to desist from drinking w. .ter, and to wait a 
little. She at once hastened to a milkman’s shop, and came 
back with some curd, which she graciously pi iced before Thakur- 
das and presenting him with some more tnu. k/\ pressed him to 
make a bellv-ful meal of the curd and tnurki. After the meal had 
been over, the benevolent tvoman, by kind affectionate words, 
drew out from Thakurdas all particulars i f his circumstances, 
and at last told him to come to her, whenever he would be in 
want of food.* 

“Henceforth whenever he felt the pangs o' hunger, and could 

* The relation of this incident by Thakurdr s led his son, Vidya- 
sagar, to begin to adore and revere the fair sex. Vidya'agar always 
cherished feelings of reverence towards^women ji.ijgencral. 
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not procure food in the day-time, he used to go to the kind- 
hearted woman, and she was always very glad to feed him 

heartily in the manner related before. 

“Some time after this, Thakurdas, with the help of his 
protector, secured a berth, worth two Rupees a month. He was 
highly delighted at t His' appointment, but did not leave the 
protection of his benefactor, who had given him shelter in times 
of dire need. He lived in the same house with his patron as 
before, and without minding in the least his own privations, 
began to regularly send the two rupees every month to his 
mother to mitigate her sufferings. He was very intelligent and 
industriousf c andperformed his duties most willingly and cheerfully. 
For this reason, his employers, wheresoever he was employed, 
were all highly satisfied with him. 


“In two or three years, Thakurdas had a pay of five rupees 
a monih. The sufferings of his mother, brother, and sisters were 
now much relieved. At this time, my grandfather ( Thakurdas’s 
father) returned to his native place. At first, lie went to 
Banamalipur, but not finding his wife and children there, he came 
to Birsingha, and there joined his family. At his return home 
after an interval of seven or eight years, every one was delighted. 
He considered it humiliating to live in hts father-in-law’s house or 
in its neighbourhood^ He, therefore, thought of removing with his 
family to Banamalipur, his paternal home. But when Durga Devi, 
his wife, related with tears in her eyes, the inhuman conduct of his 
brothers, he gave up the idea, and most . relucta ntly consented to 
settle down permanently in Birsingha. It was 7n this wise that 
Birsingha became our place of abode. 


“After a short stay at Birsingha, Ramjay Tarkabhushan, my 
grandfather, came down to Calcutta, to see his son, Thakurdas. 
When he heard from Thakurdas’s benefactor and protector of his 
son’s patience, forbearance , and diligence , he was highly delighted, 
and showered upon ins son his choicest blessings. At this time, 
there lived, in the Barabazar quarter of Calcutta, a certain well-to-do 
gentleman of the Uttar Rurhiya Kay as l ha family, by name Bhagavat 
Charan Sinha. My grandfather had a great intimacy with this 
gentleman, who was a perlect pattern of a Hindu-householder. He 
was very kind and benevolent. On hearing Irom my grandfather 
everything connected with him, from the time of his leaving his 
native place, he was deeply touched, and proposed that hencefoith 
Thakurdas should put up with him, in his house, and that he would 
undertake to provide him with proper meals, adding, at the same time, 
that when Thakurdas was able to cook his food, there was not the 
slightest chance of any inconvenience. S 


“ My grandfather, was very pleased at the offer, and readily 
accepted it. He placed Thakurdas under the care of this kind 
gentleman, and then returned to Birsingha. From this time forward 
the troubles of Thakprdas with respect to his meals were over On 
receiving regularly the pecessary bell yful meals twice a day 
he considered himself entering inlo a^new^ne.' This happy com- 
bination did not only put an end to his trouble* of proper food but 
was also the means of providing him with a better appointment. 
Bhagavat Babu secured for him a situation worth eight rupees a 
month. When his mother came to learn that her son, Thakurdas 
had got an appointment bringing a monthly salary of eight rupees 
illght knew no boundr ' * 


Thakurdas was, at this time, twenty- three or twenty-four years 
qld. My grandfather considering this a marriageable married 
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him to Bhagavati Devi, second daughter of Ramkanta Tarkavagis * 
of Goghat. This Bhagavati Devi was my mother. In her childhood, 
she had been brought up with the family of her maternal grand- 
father.” 

Ramkanta Tarkavagis had, in the prime of his youth, lost the 
sanity of his mind. His lathcr-in law, Panchanan Vidyavagis t of* 
village Patul, therefore, took him with his wife and children to his own’ 
house, and housed them there, in spite of medical treatment of diffe- 
rent kinds, for a long tune, by experts, Ramkanta did not recover from 
his malady, and he died quite insane. It was for this reason that 
Vidyasagar s mother, Bhagavati Devi, had been brought up in the 
house of her maternal grandfather. Ramkanta Tarkavagis had two 
daughters, of whom Bhagavati Devi was the younger. Her mother’s 
name was Ganga Devi, who again was the eldest daughter of Pan- 
chanan Vidyavagis. He had five other children, four sons and one 
daughter, besides Ganga Devi. 

Vidyasagar was famous for his spiritednessj thruthfulness, 
frankness and love of independence. It appears that he imbibed’ 
these virtues from his iaiher and grauaiatner. Ramjay "Tarka- 
bhudian, his grandfather, was a man of independent spirit. He 
never flattered anybody, nor was he ever daunted by the threats 
of wicked persons. It was this love of independence and spirit- 
edness that turned his brother-in-law ( wife s brother ) and his 
partisans to be his enemies. His idea was that the country, at 
that time, was devoid of men D- e. good men) and that it 
was full of beasts. His amiability, modesty and truthfulness were 
equal to his spiritedness. It is' said that while he was travelling 
to the different pilgrimages after leaving Ins home, one night lie 
heard somebody say to him in dream : — ‘‘Your wife has left your 
native village, Banamalipur, and has been living in Birsingha.’' 
At this, he returned to Birsingha, and once again took charge 
of his family. 

The land-owner of the village, Birisingha, offered to him his' 
homestead land free of rent, and his friends and relations urged 
him to accept tne offer. But he thanklully declined it. Isvar 
Chandra Vid>asagar, in his auto- biography, thus speaks of his 

grand-father : — 

“He never depended upon, or flattered, any body. It was his 
firm conviction that death was prclcrabie to dependence on 
another- person. Pie was a yegetarian, and ate only one meal a day. 
His character was stainless and pure, and ne always took great care 
to devote most ol his time and_auention to the worship of his Heavenly 
Father.” 

Ramjay Tarkabhushan’s bodily strength was equal to the 
strength of his mind. Body and mind are so very closely 
connected that the strength or weakness of the one is generally 
followed by the strength or weakness of t;he other. We have 
seen, with our own eyes, the truth of this verified in Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, and we have heard of it in his grandfather, 
Ramjay Tarkabuushan. Ramjay always travelled fearlessly with an 
iron _cudgel in his hand, one day, on his way to iviidnapore 
from Birsingha, a bear came upon him. At die sight of the 
animal, he took his stand bemnd a tree. The bear tried to 
seize him with its fore paws. Ho sooner had the beast stretched 


* A Sanskrit title of education, 
t A Sanskrit degree or title of great learning. 
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Out its paws to catch hold of Ramjay, than he seized it by its 
out-stretcned paws, and began to rub the ugly beast against the 
tree. Soon the bear was nearly dead. Seeing that the brute was 
completely overpowered and almost dead, Ramjay left it and 
p rphee^ecLjan his journey. But the beast, was not really dead, 
and no sooner was his back turned, than it rose, and tore his 
bare hack with its sharp nails. Ramjay had now no other 
alternative than to let fall his iron cudgel on the bear’s head, 
which killed it on the spot. He had to suffer for upwards of a 
month from the effects ot the wound, and the sore mark was 
visible on his back as long as he lived. 

When Thakurdas was able to work well and take good care 
of the family, his father, Ramjay, again went out on a pilgrimage, 
and returned home a second time, when his grandson, Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasgar, was in _the womb of his mother. It is said 
that, one night, when he was 'sleeping on the top . of a hill, 
Ramjay dreamed a dream that a good male child, who was des- 
tined to do much real good to the country and to win a world- 
wide renown, was going to take its birth in his family. This 
dream made him forsake his ascetic life and return again to his 
home. This child was isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

When Ramjay returned a second time to Birsingha, he saw that 
his daughter-in-law, Bhagavati Devi, was really pregnant, but at the 
same time quite insane. She had lost her samty'frorh the moment 
she had conceived the child in her womb. lhis insanity lasted 
^y^broughout the whole period of her pre gnancy . Strange to say, 

0 that-.aiihough continued treatment of different 'Rinds for ten months 
•^fktfed to*cure her, yet no sooner was she delivered of the child, Isvar 
J Cnaudra, than she began to regain her sanity even without any medi- • 
cal Help. In a short time, she was as sane as ever, and continued so 
to the last day of her life. Kind-hearted as she naturally was, she 
was ever afterwards seen to ..feed and clothe the poor. As is the 
custom with unalloyed Hindu women, she cooked lood with her own . 
hands, and took great delight in distributing it to the guests and 
the needy, without distinction ot caste or creed. Her generosity, 
kindness and benevolence were u nparallele d. We shall try to give a 
more detailed description of her character later on. But we may 
mention here, in passing, that that kindness of heart, which hgured 
so s ampicuously in Vidyasagar’s character, and endeared him to all 
classes oi people, and which caused his name to be lovingly cherished 
in memory py everybody, was due mostly to his ever-kind and bqunte- 
ous^motner. George Herbert used to say : — “One good mother \s 
worth a hundred senool masters”. The truth of TITHT' saying has ISeen 


~ k^dred scnool masters ”. The truth of "fliTT' saying has lSeen 
vennea in all suclTgreat men, as Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and others. 

Formerly in India, the science of astronomy, palmistry, and fortune- 
telling, generally known by the name of astrology, like many other 
sciences, had risen to a great pertection. Even at the time of Vidya- 
sagaFs .birtb, there were many astrologers* nalmister s and fortnne- 
teuers, who could by the help of tneir occult_science, loretell the tuture 

Hh a LSr b0rn Ch f id * . lietore 1 Vidyasagar 3 s birth, Bhavananda 
Bhattacbarya, a profound astrologer of the time, had predicted that 

Bhagavati Devi t VidyasagaFs mother) would give bioITto a child, 
who wouid be a bodily incarnatism^of humanity, aHTTKaf ' afeTthe 
,bikth of the baby, she NvoTOf recover her former sanity. This pre- 
diction of Bhavnanda Bhauacharya was fuihlled to the letter. It 
Was tor this, or some similar reason, that Isvar Chandra Vidvasatrar 

■i *** a great admirer and advflcate of this' occult science y ^ agar 
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CHILDHOOD AND EARLY INSTRUCTION. 

It was noon when Isvar Chandra took his birth. His father, 
Thakurdas, was not at home, at that time. He had gone to 

the neighbouring - Hat ( market ) of Kumarganja, which was nearly 
a mile oft from his village. On his way back from the market, 
he met his father Ramjay, who told" 'Kim ' that “a bull-calf was 
r born that day in their house. By this he alluded to his newly 
born grandchild by way of joke, but in TKis~jest he darkly 
hinted at the future character of Vidyasagar. What he really 
meant by this joke, was that the child would be as stubborn as a 

bull-calf ; and, most probably, he foresaw this from The m ark T on 

the child’s fore-head and the lines on the palm of his hand. 

Besides, the science of astrology showed that the child was born 
at the moment when the moon was connected with the bull 
(one of the signs of the zodiac). Those, who are born at such 
;a time, must be stubborn and strong-minded like a bull. The 
Sastras say : — 

<rm fare ^nfanrel n 

—rem i 

“One born at a time when the master of the night ( i. e. the 
moon ) is at the bull, must be righteous, ever- pleased, complaisant, 
true to his word, far-famed, large-eyed, strong -bodied, and of 
amiable appearance.” 

Stubbornness was one of the principal features of Isvar Chandra 
VidaasagaTs charecter, and it was conspicuously visible in most - 
of his acts. Stubbornness generates fixedness of purpose. It was 
for this reason that Stephen Gerard employed under him men of 
stubborn character. Isvar Chandra had a great fixedness of pur- 
pose. Whatever he undertook, whether good or bad, he never left 
undone or half-done. 

To return to our story, Thakurdas could not grasp the real 
purport cf his father’s jest. He understood the simple meaning 
that a bull-calf was actually born in their house, as at that time one 
of their cows was pregnant and her delivery was expected every 
moment. Both father and son soon returned home. Thakurdas 
went into the cow-shed, and found that the cow was not yet 
delivered. Thakurdas’s father then took him to the nursery, and 
showed him the child, saying, at the same time, that this was 
the bull-calf he referred to, and then expla-ned its real meaning. 

Sambhu Chandra Vidyaratna, one of the younger brothers of 
Isvar Chandra, says in his lile of Vidyasagar : — 

“ Our grandfather, Ramjay Bandyopadhyay, who had then returned 
from his pilgrimage, wrote witn lac-aye a few words in the lower part 
of the newly-born child's tongue, before the severance of its umbilical 
cord, and then told his wite, Durga Devi, that as an effect of this 
writing the child would be incapacitated for a little while from suck- 
ing the breast of its mother. He also said that the infant’s delicate 
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tongue, being handled by his hard, rough hand, the child would 
stammer for a time ; but that, being born at a most auspicious moment, 
the child would in future become a great man, and that his fame 
vyould spread far and wide/* All this, Sambhu Chandra says, he 
heard from his father and from his paternal and maternal grand- 
mothers. But Vidyasagar himself has made no mention of this in 
his auto-biography. 

Shortly after Isvar Chandra’s birth, Kenaram Acharyya, a great 
astrologer of the time, prepared his horoscope, and he was greatly 
surprised at the indications. He foresaw that the future of Vidya- 
sagar was very auspicious, and that he would become a great man. 
That the Hindu astrologv is no myth, but a well-founded science, 
is clearly proved from Vidyasagar’s horoscope. All its predictions 
were fulfilled to the letter. As the subject is very abstruse and incom- 
prehensible without a careful study of the science, we forbear entering 

into a discussion of Isvar Chandra’s horoscope. 

• % 

As we have said before, Isvar Chandra was born at a propitious 
moment, and this was verified by the surrounding circumstances. 
Slowly, but surely, his father’s troubles lessened. He began to have 
a larger income, and soon there was a sudden change, on all sides, 
for the better. There was a. general talk in the neighbourhood that 
a most fortunate child was born to Thakurdas Bandyopadhyay. 
Hence Isvar Chandra was a great favourite with the neighbours. 
The grandfather, Ramjay Tarkabhushan gave tne child the name, 
Isvar ( which means Lord ). 


The village Birsingha was not in a very flourishing state at that 
.time. It had no English-teaching school. There was only a verna- 
cular ( primary school ) forgiving little boys an elementary 

education in reading and writing the Bengali language. After a few 
years training in this school, the sons of comparatively well-to-do 
Brahmans were sent to fo/s ( seats of Sanskrit education \ where 
they had to study hard for several years, and then undergo a set of 
examinations held by the professor himself. After the final examina- 
tion, the professor gave the pupils each a degree or title, and then 
dismissed them, who, in their turn, then opened To/s and set them- 
selves up as independent professors of Sanskrit. 


Isvar Chandra was now five years old, and it was time, 
according to the Hindu Sastras, that he should begin to read 
and write. At this time, there was a primary faihsa/a in 
Birsingha under the teachership of Sanatan Sarkar. School-masters 
2. i ,s c “*£ s were generally rigorous and fond of using their rods 
ireeiy. They were strict followers of the ancient proverb, — 
tipare the rod and spoil the child.’ Sanatan Sarkar, the village 
pedagogue of Birsingha, used to beat mercilessly the tender-aged 
f° y ® u " der , h ' s care > and he was an object of terror to them. 
rSf Chandra s , fath f r . Thakurdas, disapproved of this harsh 
a " d he l iearl,1 y disliked Sanatan. He was, therefore, in 
b ean Tlfl with respect to his little boy’s education, and 
hhf rr^ i r °V t for a more humane teacher, who would use 

little so eSS freC y ’ and m " h ° Se hands he could safely P lace his 


CbsUtonadh^a f u OT l a * ul 'n Brahman, by name Kalikanta 
butS dh ^’ wh< ? had formerly been a native of Birsingha, 

smaH til^ Seq T n re £l° V J d t0 h ’ s fat he r -in-law’s at Caruti, a 
KauLn^ b g /d C ° £e • Bhadres ': ar the district of Hugli. This 

with th e ma n V r VeS ln d,f ? rent P laces > as was the custom 
him at hi* Rahmans of those days. Thakurdas sent foi 

" 7 at “ 1S * a ther-in-law s, and on his arrival, set up anothei 
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fitflitala * at Birsingha with Kalikanta as its teacher. Kalikanta, 
unlike his fellow-brother Sanatan, was a man of amiable disposition and 
considerable humanitv. His treatment of his pupils was mild, 
decent and genial. He verv seldom pave them corporal punish- 
ment. He tried, bv gentle and soothing words, to rectify their 
mistakes, and to impart to them educational and moral lesson. 
He secured the warmest love and esteem of his pupils, and 
sincere friendship and patronage of their guardians. Such was 
the village school-master, who was introduced into Birsingha, and 
into the hands of the worthy teacher was Isvar Chandra placed 
by his father, at the early age of five years. 

The bov, Isvar Chandra had uncommon parts, which began to 
develop earlv in this elementary school. He finished the course 
of study taught in this kind of school in three years’ time, and 
at this earlv age of eight he wrote a very good hand. Good 
penmanship had a very high place at that time, and was taken 
to be the best recommendation, a bride could have. The teacher, 
Kalikanta. was greatly surprised at the degree of intelligence and 
memory displaced bv voung Isvar Chandra, and he was often 
heard to say that this boy would become a great man in his 
after-life. 

After he had been one vear with Kalikanta, Isvar Chandra 
fell seriously ill with Enlargement of Spleen and Dysentery. He 
had, iherefore, to be removed to the house of his maternal 
uncle at village Paful s for treatment. His vounger brother, Dina- 
bandlui, accompanied him. Here he was placed under the treat- 
ment of Ram I.ochan Kaviraj, a native physician of Kothra, 
which is a village close to Khanakul Krishnanagar in the Hugh 
district. Under the treatment of this able physician, he was soon 
cured perfectly. When he regained strength enough to be able 
to undertake a journev. he rqme to his native village, Birsingha, 
and he was again placed under the tuition of the worthy teacher, 
Kalikanta, who loved his voung puoil, Isvar Chandra, exceedingly. 
In the evening, after he had dismissed his school, Kalikanta used 
daily to give him soperate lessons in native Arithmetic, Men- 
suration, and other subjects, which formed the curriculum of studv 
in elementary vernacular schools of those days, and then, when 
the lessons were over, he u«ed to carry the boy to his home. 
For this reason Isvar Chandra adored him ever after. 

In his early years. Tsvar Chandra was very naughty, and many 
anecdotes are told of his childish waywardness and mischievous 
freaks. Surely enough, most bovs are naughty and mischievous in 
their early vears. but their naughtiness is never called to mind, nor 
does it ever appear in the pages of immortal history. But one feels 
a sort of curiosity to hear, with thrilling pleasure, the tales of mis- 
chievous freaks of those who, in after vears, led a glorious life, and 
left a good name. Chaitanva, otherwise known as Gauranga, the 
great Hindu reformer of Vaishnwism^ while a young boy, used to 
steal and eat up fruit and other articles of divine worship offered by 
his compatriot Biahmans. Shakspeare, in his early days, associated 
himself w'th some other wicked boys, and stole deer. The famous 
poet Wordsworth, in his boyhood, exceedingly tortured his mother. 
It is said that, one dav, young Wordsworth, on looking at an old 
Ipicture hanging from the walls, suddenly caught hold of his elder 
brother’s arms, and requested him to lash the picture. His elder 
Jbrnther declining to comply with his inhuman request, he himself 
Itook up a whip, and with it lashed the picture several times. 
The reverend Doctor Peli was very naughty in his early years. 
He w-as a terror to his neighbours, who could not rest peacefully 
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at night, for his depredations. Robert (afterwards Lord ) Clive, 
the founder of the British empire in India, while only a little 
boy, used to ascend on the steeple of a very high church, and 
sit there composedly. Instances of such childish naughtiness on 
the part of men, who in after-life attained superiority and greatness, 
tend in a great measure to excite curious pleasurable feelings. I he 
early part of the lives of many of these great men is conspicuously 
marked by freaks of childish naughtiness. 

During his latter days, on one occasion, a gentleman paid 
Vidyasagar a friendly visit, accompained with his young boy. Vidya- 
sagar remarked that the boy would become a great man, at which 
the visitor smiled, saying that the boy was very naughty. Vidyasagar 
retorted as follows : — ‘Never mind, my friend, I too was very naughty 
in early days. I used to steal fruits from the orchards of my neigh- 
bours and ease myself on, and'dcfile with soil, other people’s clothes 
spread out on the earth to dry in the sun. I was an object of terror 
to my neighbours.’ 

Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar \vas often heard to frankly admit his 
childish naughtiness. One* Mathur Mandal was his near neighbour. 
Almost every day, on his way to or from school, he eased himself in 
front of Mathur Mandal’s outer gates. Mathurs mother and wife re- 
moved the soil w-ith their own hands. Malhur’s wife, now and then 
lost her temper, and wanted to punish the culprit, but her mother-in-law 
prevented her, saying that she had heard from the boy’s grand- 
father that he would become a great man. Whenever he passed by a 
paddy or other corn field, he used to tear off the ears of the newly- 
ripe corn and trample them under foot, or scatter them to the winds, 
thus causing a great harm and loss to his neighbours. Now and then 
he chewed and devoured a few of the unhusked grains. On one of 
these occasions, the awn of a barley stuck into his throat, and he was in 
danger of his life. His grandmother drew it out with great dexterity, 
and thus saved the boy from imminent death. This wicked boy, in 
after-life, became a most inoffensive, hubmle, peaceful, pious man. 
In f a c$> such was the case with many men, who though very naughty 
in therr early years, turned afterwards to be good and great men. 


CHAPTER III. 


ADVENT TO CALCUTTA. 

• «. K ^ ne * da ^* a *\ er * svar Chandra had finished his preliminary education 
to hfc S3 10 , 01 Io . fhis nativ e viUage, his teacher, Kalikanta, came 

KiSt Thakurdas, and said :-“This boy is very intelligent. He 
and curriculum here. You should now take him to Calcutta, 

receivi nmnl? i" ? u 8 °°, d E - ngHsh Schuo1 there so that he ™ighi 
to take the hn El JF 1,sh educ ation. Thakurdas agreed, and determined 
a WH?, 6 b °y. to Calcutta. But their departure had to be deferred for 

who had Den Wm # -° lh , 6 death ° f I$var Chandra’s grandfather, Ramjay, 
Sd tr suffering for some time from dysentery. After the funeral 

& fn H Cerem °" , t S < las ,' n i es in honour and memory of Ihe 

nrrnm ° rdar ir w ' lh ' he ,. H'"du Sa„r.,s ) had been over, Thakur- 
lcutta ™S n d - V h,s lut >® son > Isvar Chandra, started for 
iloved’ h , e ““j'a November, 1829. Isvar Chandra’s 

eacher Kahkanta, and Anandaram Guti, a menial servant, weft 
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their sole companions. Isvar Chandra's affectionate mother, Bhagavati 
Devi, began to cry bitterly and loudly when she heard that her 
dear little boy of eight years was going to Calcutta where he would have 
to put up with many troubles. 

The journey, at that time, from Birsingha to Calcutta was very dfficult 
and tedious. There was no railway or anything of the kind. In fact, 
there was no good road, properly so called. The communication between 
the two places by water also was not very easy. The new Uluberia canal 
was not then dug, and it was not considered safe to pass the rivers by 
boat. There was the fear of storms, which rose quite suddenly, over and 
above the dread of pirates, who were always in search of prey, and plun- 
dered and killed the passengers whenever opportunity presented itself. 
Boats belonging to traders and merchants journeyed on in company 
during day-light, and took shelter before dusk at some convenient, 
safe harbour. Ordinary passengers dared not travel by the rivers. 

These considerations led Thakurdas to prefer the land route. So he, 
followed by his son, the village schoolmaster, and the servant, 
started for Calcutta on foot. At the end of the first day’s jcurney, they 
came to the house of the maternal uncle of -Isvar Chandra’s mother in the 
village of Patul, and there lodged for that day. The next day, they walked 
twenty miles, and about sunset, arrived at the residence of a gentle- 
man, who was nearly related to Thakurdas, and here they rested for the 
night. The third day, they were on the metalled road from Sheakhala 
to Salkea, which is a village opposite to Calcutta, divided from it only 
by the river Hugli. 

The extraordinary intellect and memory, with which Isvar Chandra 
was gifted, and which raised him to such eminence, showed themselves 
in the little boy on this Salkea road. Here was visible the sprout which 
subsequently grew into a big tree, with spreading branches bearing nice 
fruit and sweet-smelling flowers, under which many a wearied traveller 
found shelter, and ate of the fruit, and smelt of the flowers. There were 
milestones on the road, and the boy, Isvar Chandra, with childish inquisi- 
tiveness, enquired of his father what these flat pieces of stone were for. 
His father smiled at the simplicity of the boy, and replied that these 
were called milestones explaining, at the same time, that they were 
placed at intervals of a distance of mile, which was nearly equivalent to 
half a Bengali krosh % to indicate the length of the road. The boy learned 
the English figures (i to io) from the numbers engraved on the mile- 
stones. Presently, a little farther on the road, a mile-stone was not 
shown to the boy purposely, in order to test the boy’s knowledge. When 
they came to the next mile-stone, Isvar Chandra remarked that they had 
omitted to notice a mile-stone, upon which his teacher, Kalikanta, said 
that the omission was intentional and made on purpose to see 
whether he ( Isvar Chandra ) had been able to learn the English 
figures. 

They walked the whole day, and, at about sun-set, reached Salkea. 
Here they crossed the river Hugli, and arrived at Barabazar, Calcutta, 
where they repaired to the house of Babu Jagaddurlabh Singha, ton of 
Babu Bhagavat Charan Singha, who had formerly given shelter to Isvar 
Chandra’s father, Thakurdas. Bhagavat Charan had died sometime 
before this. Jagaddurlabh Babu was, at this time ,only twenty-five years 
old. He knew Thakurdas from his early years, and revered him as h!s 
own father. His mother, who was the mistress of the house, an elder 
sister and her husband and two sons, a widowed sister and her only 
sons ; — these were the sole members that compose Jagaddurlabh Babu’s 
family. 

The boy, Isvar Chandra, was a great favourite with every one of the 
members of this household. He surprised them all by his wonderful 
talents. On the second day of their arrival at Calcutta, his father, 
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Thakurdas, was engraved in adding upthe amounts of several bill 
written in Enelish, belonging to Jagaddurlabh Habu. Isvar Chandra 
was sitting close to his father, and looking at the bills. Presently, he 
whispered in his father’s ears that he could, if permitted, sum up the 
figures. With this, he began to add the figures, and in a few minutes 
summed up the amounts of the several bills correctlv, without making 
a single mistake. Every one presen- was amazed at the marvellous parts 
of the little boy. His teacher, Kalikanta, who was siting by him. was 
exceedingly delighted, and, having affectionately kissed him, said ; • 
“Well done, my dear boy, may God give you a long life. The love I 
bestowed on you has not been in vain.” The reader may laugh at the 
story with incredulity ; but this is not very incredible. When we study 
the lives of great men, we find many instances of extraordinary power in 
every one of them. All talented men, endowed w'th extraordinary powers 
of the mind, are known to have given clear indications, in their early 
vears. of their future greatness. The germs of their future eminence put 
forth their sprouts at an early age, and indicated the place they were to 
occupy in their after-life. Milton used to say : — “The child shows the 
man, as morning shows the day.” 

It is said of the famous Bengali poet, Isvar Chandra Gupta, that 
when he first came to Calcutta hi was only seven or eight years old. 
Shortly after his arrival, one of his father’s acquaintances asked him, one 
day, how he was faring in Calcutta. The future poet, at once replied 
in verse, that he was living in Calcutta with mosquitoes in the night and 
flies in the day. 

Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, the first B. A. and best novelist of 
Bengal, is said to have learnt the Bengali alphabet in the course of a 
single day. 


Johnson was known to be the possessor of many qualities. He had 
a very sharp memory. One day, when he was only a little boy, and had 
only begun to read and write, his mother asked him to learn a prayer- 
book by heart, and leaving the boy with the task, went upstairs. The 
little boy ran after his mother, and scarcely had she reached her room, 
when Johnson appeard before her and repeated the prayer-book from 
the beginning to the end, without missing a single syllable. His mother 
was quite amazed and delighted at the marvellous memory of her little 
son. In fact, he had read the book only twice and learnt it all. 

The famous poet, Pope, wrote his ‘Ode on Solitude’ when he was 
only twelve years old. He used to compose verses at a still earlier age, 
but his father did not approve of this. He told Pope not to waste 
hrs time in writing poems, but the boy would not hear him, and 

hen his father, one day, gave him a severe beating, he cried out 
^yfn verse : — y 

'll “Papa, papa, pity take, 

fl I will no more verses make.'*^ 

i f MiUon composed verses at a very early age, and the famous writers 

of the time were amazed at the beauty of his poems. Such instances are 
not rare. 

Lf .Jizrz tQ ? ur st °%: 5 veryo ? e admired the extraordinary powers 
|Cf_ t - h * boy Is Y a * Chandra, and earnestly requested his father to 

l^place him in a good English school. Thakurdas was highly delighted at 

E!! °A n° n ’ an ^, ex P resse< * his desir e that he would 

St h - ° ie , Hindu College. Those present suggested that he could 

U ST V° i that ’ a L h V vas getting a pay of only ten ru P ees a month, 

ut of which he would have to pay a school-fee of five rupees everv 
tonth ,f he sent his son to the Hindu College. Thakurdas replied that 

e would somehow or other manage to defray his household expenses 
I five rupees. Thakurdas’s mind was then full of aspirations, and was 
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animated with the ardour of giving his son a decent education. He called 
to mind his little sons extraordinary talents, and, encouraged with the 
prospects of Tsvar Chandra’s future greatness, wholly lost sight of his 
pecuniary difficulties. 

Although he had resolved to send his son immediately to the Hindu 
College, Thakurdas could not carry out the project for three suc- 
ceeding months. These three months Isvar Chandra devoted in obtain- 
ing a little more preliminary instruction in a neighbouring vernacular 
pathsala under the tuition of a veteran teacher, Svarup Chandra Das, of 
whom Vidyasagar thus speaks in his autobiography The teacher 
of the path \ala % Svarup Chandra Das, was perhaps more skilful in 
the art of teaching than my former teacher, Kalikanta.’ 

Isvar Chandra must have considered himself very fortunate in 
finding shelter with Babu Jagaddurlabh Singha, whose kindness of heart 
was equal to his means. Not only did he give the boy and his father 
shelter, but he provided them also with food and clothing, and treated 
them most kindly and affectionately. The female members of his 
household were equally kind and lovely. Jagaddurlabh Babu’s younger 
sister, Raimani, loved the boy, Isvar Chandra, dearer than her own son. 
In h' s autobiography Vidyasagar thus describes her : — ‘I have never seen , 
a woman equal to Raimani in kindness, affection, amiability, loveliness, 
and openness of heart. The image of this noble woman has been in- 
delibly engraved in my mind. She was a goddess to me. I adored her 
as my mother. Even at this old age I cannot help shedding grateful 
tears at the recollection of her amiable appearance and noble quali.ies, 
whenever her name is mentioned in passing.’ 

In fact, without the affectionate kindness of this motherly, noble 
woman, it would have been very difficult for young Isvar Chandra to 
live in Calcutta. For a few days after his arrival at Calcutta, he was 
much pained at the recollection of his affectionate mother and grand- 
mother. His father could not always remain with him. Thakurdas used 
to go out daily to his place of employment at nine O’clock in the morning 
and came back in the evening at the same hour. He was thus absent 
from his son continuously for twelve long hours. All this time, Raimani 
and the other inmates of Jagaddurlabh Babu’s house, tried their best 
to divert his mind by kind and gentle words. They gave him food and 
drink whenever the bov required, and comforted him. In this way they 
won over Isvar Chandra’s heart. 

In India many such poor boys have found shelter with kind 
hearted noblemen, who have taken great care to bring up and 
train these helpless boys. Some of these poor boys are known to 
have become great men and to have left an everlasting name. 
Who is there in Bengal who has not heard the name of Ramdulal 
Sarkar, the then great millionaire of Calcutta ? And what was he 
in his early years? He was only a poor, helpless urchin, wandering 
in the streets of the large city, with no one to care for him. But how 
did he then succeed in amassing such immense wealth, and rising to 
such eminence ? He found shelter with the benevolent Dattas of 
Hatkhola, a highly noble family in Calcutta, who not only fed and 
clothed him, but also brought him up as became the son of a gentleman. 
He was then provided by them with a'suitable employment, and, gradually] 
by dint of his honesty, truthfulness, and business-capacity, he sooil 
became one of the foremost and wealthiest native merchants of Calcutta! 
When we think of the utter destitute and helpless state of the poor bo \L 
Ramdulal, and the kind and generous treatment he received from t.»p 
Duttas, we forget that the world, we live in, is wicked. On the contrary, 
it appears to be a heaven, and its inmates, angels. 

After Isvar Chandra had been three months in Calcutta, he h,kd 
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a- sudden attack of acute dysentery of a very severe type. The 
stools were too frequent and bloody. His fa her, Thakurdas, nurs- 
ed him, and removed the soil wth his own hands. He was placed 
under the treatment of Durgadas Kaviraj, a neighbouring native 
physician of great repute. But the foul disease grew more serious 
every day, and, at last, his life was despaired of. No sooner did 
the news of his illness reach Birsingha, than his old grandmother 
hurried to Calcutta, and was soon by the bedside of ner dear, little 
grandson. She nursed him tenderly for a few days, but when she 
saw that the disease was growing worse every day, she took him 
away to his native village, Birsingha, where he soon recovered even 
without any medical help. 

To regain his former health, Isvar Chandra had to stay at his 
home for three months. By the end of May he returned to Calcutta 
in company with his father, who had gone home to fetch him back. 
They resolved to travel by land as before. On the former occasion, 
they were accompanied by a menial servant, Ananda Ram Guti, who, 
at intervals, bore the boy Isvar Chandra on his shoulders. Thakur- 
das now asked Isvar Chandra whether he would be able to walk 
such a long distance, or Ananda Ram should accompany them, to 
which the boy replied with great enthusiasm that he would be able 
to walk, and that Ananda Ram would be an unnecessary accompani- 
ment. Isvar Chandra was fearless and enthusiastic from his very 
childhood. 


Both father and son -started on foot, and after walking a distance 
of more than twelve miles, came to village Patul, where they lodged 
for that day. This first day Isvar Chandra felt no difficulty. The 
next morning, they started for Ramnagar, a village twelve miles off 
from^ Patul. Annapurna, a younger sister of Thakurdas’s, had been 
married to a respectable Brahman of Ramnagar. At the time, of 
which we are speaking, she was living with her husband, but was ill. 
Thakurdas and Isvar Chandra were going to Ramnagar to see her, 
on their way to Calcutta. When they had walked only six miles 
from Patul, Isvar Chandra was quite disabled to move farther. His 
legs and feet were swollen and painful. It was a hot and sultry day 
of Indian May, and the sun was then in its zenith. Thakurdas was 
m great peril. What was he to do now ? How was he to help his 
i’ on / P al ^ was lonely. There was no conveyance available. 

1 hakurdas showed the boy a yonder field of melons, saying that 
he would feed him with a belly-ful of melons, if he would only 
walk to the field* Thus encouraged, Isvar Chandra limped slowly 
towards^ihe field, which he reached with great difficulty. He ate 
the ?’ an ? appeased his appetite, but his feet became more 
ll and refused their office. Thakurdas was now exceedingly 
ed. In great vexation he left Isvar Chandra on the spot, and 
id on, at which the little boy began to cry. Thakurdas came 
to his son, and took him up on his shoulders, but he was a 
man himself and quite unable to carry a stout lad of eight 

.[If for Cn not- t?r n - lhe A° y * he & roun d, and began to up- 

,him for not allowing Ananda Ram to bear them company 

kther who had never before laid hands on Isvar Chandra 

ouffiv But aU *£ faC ?*, ISVa ; Chandra ^newed his cries 
W wnnU A‘ th T° U d n ?* do * Anyhow the boy must be 

° r , d ? on the T r °ad. The father again took up the 

^Baidyabat^an'd from'thenc^’bjTboafTo <S,cu'£. ** ^ 

was the time to send young Isvar Chandra to school. This 
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time Thakurdas thought of giving him Sanskrit education. His idea was 
that if Isvar Chandra learnt Sanskrit well, he would be able to open a 
to/ ( Sanskrit school ) and set up as a Sanskrit professor. Madhusudan 
Vachaspati, a not very distant relation of Isvar Chandra’s, was then 
a student of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. This Madhusudan was 
cousin to Radha Mohan Vidyabhushan, who was maternal uncle to 
Isvar Chandra’s mother. Madhuudsan advised Thadurdas to send his 
son to the Sanskrit College, where the system of imparting instruc- 
tion was more perfect. Besides, he said, there were plenty of paths 
open for the successful students of this school. There were good 
prospects even for him, who would aspire to a respectable situation. 
The post of Judge-Pandit ( legal adviser to a District civil Judge 
on Hindu law ) was reserved for those brilliant scholars who, after 
passing the course of training in the other branches of the Sanskrit 
Literature, also passed the Law-Committee examination. 

Madhu Sudan delivered this ;advice in a most impressive manner, 
and Thakurdas, convinced of its propriety, approved of it. Pandit 
Gangadhar Tarkavagis was, at that t : me, one of the professors of 
Grammar in the Sanskrit College. Thakurdas consulted also the 
learned professor on the subject, and the latter was of the same 
opinion as Madhu Sudan. Ultimately, it was definitely settled that 
Isvar Chand<a should be placed in the Sanskrit College. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ADMISSION INTO THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 


Isvar Chandra was admitted into the Sanskrit College on t^e 
first day of June, 1829. The chief aim of the College till then, and 
some time after, since its establishment, was to diffuse Sanskrit educa- 
tion. English was not then compulsory. It was optional. Very 
few boys took up English as a second language, and it was taught 
only meagrely. From this, it seems that the authorities had Sanskrit 
most at heart and that their object was to impart Sanskrit education 
to the exclusion of English. Whatever their object might be, practi- 
cally English was excluded from the curriculum of the College. 


The mode of imparting instruction, too, adopted in this seminary, 
at that time, was wholly indigenous. Only Brahman and other Dty/J*+ 
( twice-born ) boys were allowed to enter the College. There we* 
no forms for the pupils, no chairs for the teachers. The pupils h;<j 
to sit on mats spread upon the floor, and their teachers sat opp 0 S| f 
to them, reclining on heavy pillows, as is the practice in to/s. 


The Sanskrit College of Calcutta was established in the year i$j 
A t the time of its foundation, Raja Ram Mohan Ray, the founded 
the modern Brahma faith, and the first Hindu native of Bengal, j, o 
dared leave the shores of India and cross the ocean, and who, as 
immortalised himself in the pages of history as the first Hindu nj Ve 
of India, who raised his hand against the practice, then obtainu j n 
this country, of burning living Satis in the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, and some other influential men of the time, who h; got 
Fn^lish education and imbibed Western notions and civui! 10nj 
raised many objections in its way. Their chief contentions we-that 
what the country needed, was not a separate* Sanskrit Col eg but 
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m Fncrliqh Colleee on a sound basis for instruction of European Art 
lR j ; n « mnrh as there were a good many tols in Bengal 

^ ^Sanskrit was well taught On the ofher hand, the other party 
riued^haf there was already the Hindu College for English instruc- 
■io g n that there was no good institution for Sanskrit education, and 
'hat the Hindus were in urgent need of such a seminary as would 
[each Sanskrit in all its # branches more systematically. ^Raja Ram 
Mohan was deeply disappointed at the failure of his attempts. 

The Hindu College, of which mention has been made before, was 
seven years older than the Sanskrit College. No doubt, the students 
of the y Hindu College learnt English well, and gained a good know, 
ledge of the Arts and Sciences of Europe, but they had one great 
failing. They saw that the English were a most powerful and civilised 
nation, and were masters of the soil. Their idea, therefore, was that 
whatever the English did, was good. Most surely, the English 
possess many good qualities, but they are men, and have their faults 
too. In their endeavours to imitate the Engl sh and other Euro- 
peans, the students of the Hindu College failed to imbibe 
any of their good qualities, but merely aped their frailties and evil 
practices. They forsook their national customs, and took to European 
manners in many respect. They cast aside Uhuti and Lhaaar , their 
national dress, and dressed themselves in trousers and coats, they 
even took pride in drinking wine and spirits, and in eating beef, the 
restricted food of the Hindus. They considered their fathers no 
better than barbarians, and treated them accordingly. They were 
thus an eyesore to the orthodox Hindu community, who were deeply 
pained at this stale of things, and yearned for a school, where Hindu 
boys might obtain a decent education, without losing their nationality. 
Thus originated the Sanskrit College, and, perhaps, this was one of 
the reasons, which led the orthodox Hindu, .Thakurdas, to alter his 
mind, and forego his former design of sending his son, lsvar Chandra, 
to the Hindu College. 

lsvar Chandra was admitted to the third form of the Vyakaran 
(Grammar) class of the Sanskrit College. Sanskrit grammar is the door 
to Sanskrit knowledge. Without a perfect mastery of this subject, one 
can have no sound knowledge of the Sanskrit literature. It is, therefore, 
that a student of this ancient tongue has first of all to apply himself to 
the study of Grammar. There are many books on the subject, of which 
Mu^dhabodha^ Kalap> Rattkshiptasar , and Pamm\ stand foremost, and a 
student of Sanskrit must take up any one of these. Sankshiptasar was 
selected for lsvar Chandra, because his father, Thakurdas, had some 
knowledge of the book, as he had read a great part of it in his early 
years, and, he thought, he would thus be able to give some help to his 
son in his home study. lsvar Chandra had to repeat, every night, to his 
father what he had learnt of Grammar in his college-class in the day. 
As we have said before, Pandit Gangadhar Tarkabagis of Kumarhatta 
was one of the professors of Grammar in the Sanskrit College, and lsvar 
Chandra was placed in his hands. We give below, in passing, a full list 
of the learned professors, then engaged on the instructive staff of the 
College. Grammar — Gangadhar Tarkavagis, Hari Prosad Tarkalankar 
and Haranaih Tarkabhushan. Rhetoric— Nathu Ram Sastri j Smnti 


am Mohan Ray, the ablest representative of the more advanced 
ers of the Hindu community, expressed deep disappointment on 
part of himself and his country-men at the resolution of Govem- 
nt to establish a new Sanskrit College, instead of a seminary to 
part instruction in the Arts, Sciences and Philosophy of Europe. 

Report of Indian Education Commission, 188a, 
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(Hindu law) Ram Chandra Vidyavagis ; Philosophy — Nimchand Siro- 
mani ; Vedanta — (Theology) Sambhu Chandra Vachaspati ; Bells-letters — 
Jay Gopal Tarkalankar ; Astronomy — Yogadhyan Misra ; Avurved 
( Hindu medicine ) — Kshudiram Visarad. These were the best Sanskrit 
scholars of the time, and were selected by Professor Wilson for the 
Sanskrit College, at the time of its foundation. Gangadhar Tarkavagis 
was exceedingly pleased at the uncommon intelligence displayed by 
young Isvar Chandra, and loved his little pupil dearly. In addition to 
the usual daily lessons in grammar, the professor used to teach him, 
every day, some Udbhat Slokas ( extempore verses composed at different 
times by different bards ), of which there are an infinite number in the 
Sanskrit language. 

To attend his school, Isvar Chandra had to walk from Barabazar, 
the residence of Jagaddurlabh Babu, where he was putting up, to 
Pataldanga, where the Sanskrit College was located, .a distance of over 
two mlies. h or the first six months, his father, Thakurdas, used daily 
to accompany him to school at nine o’clock in the morning, and again 
bring him back at four in the evening, for fear lest the little boy should 
miss his way. This had also the effect of preventing him from mixing 
with bad boys, who loitered on their way, or wasted time'in seeing sights, 
or doing mischievous deeds of different kinds. At the end of the six 
months, he won a scholarship of five rupees a month. When he was 
familiar with the roads he had to pass, and had a sufficient knowledge 
of the boys he was to keep from, he was left to walk to the College 
by himself. 

In his early years, Isvar Chandra was a dwarf, that is to say, he 
was not tall to his age. His stature was diminutive, but his head was 
larger in proportion to the other limbs. His school-fellows, therefore, 
humorously gave him the nickname of Jasure Kai ( /. e. the Kai fish of 
Jessore at which Isvar Chandra used to be greatly annoyed. The 
boys were much amused at his futile rage. Sometimes, by a wilful 
misplacement of the sounds / and AT, they called him Kasure / a:\ instead 
of Jauire Kai , and then he was provoked to the extreme. But he could 
not give utterance to a single syllable, as he was a great stammerer, at 
that time. Had the boys been able to foresee that this little large- 
headed dwarf, whom they thus nicknamed jocosely, would become such 
a great man in after years, they would never have ventured to tease and 
annoy him in this fashion. 

Thakurdas was a man of rigour and irritable temperament. It has been 
mentioned before, that what Isvar Chandra read in his class in the day, he 
had to repeat, every night, to his father. If he ever missed a single word 
or syllable, he had to receive a good thrashing from the hands of Thakur- 
das. Even at this young age he had to sit up a great part of the night. 
His father returned home from his place of business at nine o’clock in the 
evening, and after that, he cooked food for himself and his son. All 
this time Isvar Chandra had to read his lessons, or repeat them to 
his father. If accidentally he fell asleep, either from exhaustion, or 
any other cause, his father was sure to thrash him. The beating was 
sometimes so severe, that the other inmates of the house were aroused 
by the loud, pitiful cries of the little boy, when the kind Raimani, 
Jagadduilabh Babu’s sister, mentioned above, hastened from her 
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inner apartments, and saved Isvar Chandra from further chastise- 
ment It is said that, on one occasion, Thakurdas beat his son so 
severely with a huge fire-wood, that lay close by, that Isvar Chandra 
fled from the house, and took shelter with Babu Ramdhan Ganguli, 
the then clerk of the Sanskrit College Ramdhan Babu comforted the 
boy by kind and gentle words, and after feeding him, took him to 
his y father. When the tale of this incident reached I Jagaddurlabh 
Babu’s ears, he was very sorry and displeased with lhakurdas. He 
remonstrated with Isvar Chandra’s father on the impropriety of his 
conduct, and even threatened to remove him from his house 
if he continued to beat the little boy so heavily. 1 his had 
the desired chastening effect on the father, who henceforth 
lessened the severity of his treatment towards the boy. Isvar Chandra, 
too, grew every day more careful. He took great care to keep himself 
away till his father slept. For this purpose, he poured into his eyes 
mustard-oil, which causedithem a great irritation, and prevented them 
from closing their lids. 

Isvar Chandra studied in the .Grammar department for three years. 
In the first two years, he stood first at the annual examinations, and won 
prizes. But, in the third year, he neither topped the list, nor secured 
any prizes. Isvar Chandra was so much disappointed and dejected at 
this, that he even thought of quitting the College and prosecuting his 
studies in a Tol. No wonder. Every one knew that he was the best 
boy in the class, and toiled hard, day and night, for the examination. 
What was then the cause of his failure ? Some say, that Mr. Brice, a 
European, was appointed examiner of Grammar for that year. The ex- 
amination was conducted orally. Whatever questions were put to Isvar 
Chandra, he took time to weigh them carefully in his mind, and then 
made answers slowly, but* correctly, without commi ting a single blunder. 
But this was a fault in the eyes of Mr. Price, or he himself was unable 
to grasp the full meaning of what Isvar Chandra said. Whatever that 
m : ght be, the examiner gave more marks to those boys, who answered 
the questions with readiness and promptness, though their answers were 
defective or wrong. 

After much persuasion, Isvar Chandra was induced to come back 
to the College. The next six months he devoted to the study of Amar- 
kosh ( a Sanskrit Dictionary, which every student of Sanskrit must learn 
by heart, before he begins the Belleslettres ). At this time, Isvar Chan- 
dra’s waywardness and obstinateness manifested themselves conspicu- 
ously. What is considered to be a fault in ordinary men, turns to good 
account in the case of those who are gifted with extraordinary talents. 
The truth of this was verified in Isvar Chandra. He was zealous, en- 
thusiastic, and at the same time obstinate. He cbose to be guided by 
nobody but his own will. He did not care for what other people said 
or would say Menaces and threats, even punishment, could not move 
him on inch from his design. If his father told him to change his dirty 
clothes and put on clean ones, he would act quite the contrary. If his 
lather told him to bathe, he would on no acc ° un t < doit. In short, if his 

lather told him to go one way, Isvar Chandra was sure to take the other, 
lhakurdas was very much annoyed at this wilful waywardness of the boy, 

SCV J ere . 1 y ; but Isvar Chandra would have his own 
iaku . rdas then devised other means. He gave out in words 

w n l qU )?| C °l! tr \ ry Wliat he reall y meant. If he wished that 
wmih?h^° Uld t bathe l 1 l e - d,r , e f cted hlm no * to bathe, and Isvar Chandra 
rrt^^\ t0 'y a S. h . lmSelf - the father wished his son change his 
oncenilt nn a h f toldhlm n ° lt0 change them, and Isvar Chandra at 

Dlaved unrmV T u- re r S ’%, But * at last » tbe boy found out the tricks 
directions a'? ^ tber ’ and then he very carefully weighed the 

Svs ? d discover what the father really wished, being 

always determined to go against his wishes. This stubbornness of min| 
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which formed a principal element of h : s character, ripening with-age, was 
productive of many noble deeds, for which Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar’s 
name will be ever remembered with grateful reverence. 

This character ol Isvar Chandra reminds us of the stubbornness of 
Johnson in his early years. It is said of the latter that in his childhood, 
a servant used daily to accompany him to and from school. One day, 
the servant was a little too late, and Johnson walked out of the school 
by himself. The governess being apprised of this, ran after the child, 
for fear lest he should miss his way and fall into some trouble. When 
Johnson found, that he was followed by the governess, his pride was 
wounded, that she must have been doubtful of his powers. He was so 
much provoked at what he considered to be a deliberate affront on the 
part of the governess, that he retraced his steps, came back to school 
and struck her. This stubbornness was very conspicuous in Johhson’s 
after-life. 

When Isvar Chandra entered the Belleslettres class, he was only 
eleven years old. * Besides, he was not sufficiently tall for his age, 
The teacher of this class, Jay Gopal Tarkalankar, objected to take him 
into his class on the ground that so little a boy would not be able to 
comprehend the meaning of the Sanskrit poems. Isvar Chandra’s 
vanity was touched. He requested the teacher to examine him on the 
subject, and then to take him in if he was considered fit, as otherwise 
he must leave the College. The learned professor gave him a few 
S/okas ( stanzas ) from Dluitli ( a very difficult poem ) to explain, which 
the boy paraphrased and explained very creditably. There could now 
be no objection to take the boy, little as he was. He was accordingly 
admitted into this class. 

We have omitted to mention, that in jhe second year of his 
Grammar Class, Isvar Chandra had also enrolled himself as a student of 
English. We have already noticed briefly what the .state of English 
instruction was, at that time, in the Sanskrit College. Very few students 
applied to it with due diligence. Isvar Chandra read in the English 
class for only six months, and then gave it up. But he repented of 
it in after years, and had to toil hard to acquire a little knowledge of the 
English language. 

Now, let us see how he fared in the Belles-lettres department. In 
the first year, he studied Rag/iu-vangsa , Kumar-sambhava and Raghava- 
Panriaviya. At the annual examination of this class, he headed the list 
of successful students, and won the first prize. In the second year, he 
read Magha , Bharavi , Sakun/aba, Mrghduta, Uttaracharita , Vikramor- 
vau\ Kadambati , Dasakumarchrita , M udrarakshasa, and other poetical 
and dramatical works. At the annual examination of this class, he 
stood first and won the best prizes. Most of these works, both poetical 
and dramatical, he had learnt by heart and could repeat with wonderful 
accuracy. He was best at Transalatton . Even at this early age of 
twelve, he could speak Sanskrit and I'rakrita correctly and fluently. 
Not only his teachers and class-fellows, but all the pundits of the time 
were amazed at the wonderful powers of the intelligent, little bov. Was 
not Isvar Chandra a genius ? 

We have already stated that from his childhood, Isvar Chandra 
wrote a very good hand. He was one of the best writers in the College. 
Every year he own prizes for good hand-writing. His penmanship won 
universal admiration. lie copied, with his own hand, a number of 
Sanskrit books for himself, and the penmanship of these books, even to 


* Madan Mohan Tarkalankar and Muktarrm Vidyavagis ( both of 
whom became reputed author* in after-life ) were among his class- 
fellows. 
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the present day, appears as if it were a fine wool-work executed by 
some skilful hand. Very few literary men have befen able to win such 
universal praise in all respects. 

We now come to that part of little Isvar Chandra’s life, where h e 
had to struggle hard to be able to keep pace with, nay to excel, his 
College peers. The adverse circumstances, under which he had to carry 
his point would, no doubt, damp the spirit of ordinary people, and make 
them forego their design. But Isvar Chandra was far above the ordinary 
• rank. He had an extraordinary strength of mind and fixedness of pur- 
pose. He had many ohstacles in his way, but he surmounted them with 
a manly spirit and easy alacrity. The difficulties and troubles rather 
served to encourage him the more. He has demonstrated to the world 
that proverty is no bar to the attainment of an object. He has left 
an unparalleled example of noble heroism for the poverty-stricken. With 
such a precedent before one’s eyes, one cannot lose heart, even under 
most adverse circumstances. 


While Isvar Chandra was reading in the second year class of the 
Belles-lettres department, his younger brother, Dina Bandhu,* came to 
Calcutta to prosecute his studies in the Sanskrit College. 

Now there were thus three memberst of Thakurdas’s family in Calcutta, 
for him to maintain with his slender means, besides those that were living 
at Birsingha. We have already said, that Thakurdas had a very limited 
income. It was not, therefore, possible for him to retain the services of 
a domestic or cook. Poor Isvar Chandra had to do everything. He 
did all the marketing and cooking. Coal had not then come into use 
in Calcutta for purposes of cooking, which was done by fire-wood. 
Little Isvar Chandra chopped the fuel-wood with his own hands. He 
cooked food, and distributed it to his father and brother. He did all 
the cleaning. In short, Isvar Chandra was both a domestic and a cook. 
He did not feel tired with all these daily house-hold works, but rather 
performed them with his usual cheerfulness. He felt a sort of inward 
pride and exultation at being able to show to the world, that he was 
above the ordinary rank and could beat down his compeers in every 
respect, even under such discouraging circumstances. But the 
question arises, how could he make time for his studies > After 
all Isvar Chandra was a man, and to learn he must read. Mere 
talents would not do.TThe answer to the question is that Isvar Chandra 
was not only talented, but also industrious to the extreme. He was very 
assiduous, and worked hard at his lessons, and being gifted with a reten- 
tive memory, could easily make up for lost time. He never wasted a 

5 n T e - ■ u' r ad , his books while he was engaged In cooking 

hold Vr h ’ he , s ' e P‘ “"'y.'wo hours. After performing the usual housc- 
?o P M d e0d T? his father and brother, he usfd to go to bed", 
° p m’’ . rec l ues , tm & father, who sat up every night on business till 
I2 'd P **^u’ t0 j Wa ^ en h ,m ( Isvar Chandra ) at that hour. He read from 

mid-night to day-break, when he had to put aside his books in order to 


Nor did Isvar Chandra’s troubles end here ... 
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servancy was at that time most defective, particularly in the native 
quarters. The uncovered surface drains on either side of the narrow 
lanes were full of dirt and foul water, appearing like so manv cess-pools, 
with worms of various descriptions rolling about in their midst, and mos- 
quitoes filling the air with their peculiar songs. The houses standing in 
rows bv the sides of these drains, shut out the sun throughout the year, 
and they were therefore always damp, especially their ground floors. 
The privies and cook-rooms for the tenants of the lowest floors were, for 
dearth of space, located side bv side. Cock-roaches and other insects • 
and worms abounded in them. The very sight of them was loathsome. 

The ground floor of Jagaddurlabh Babu’s house, where Thakurdas 
lived with his sons, was not an exception to this. It was as filthy, as 
damp. The air in it was filled with a most offensive smell. The worms 
and cock-roaches from the neighbouring privies moved about freely in 
Isvar Chandra’s cook-room. With a view to keep the vermins away, 
he kept a jug of water ready at hand, and whenever they crawled to- 
wards him, he poured down some water upon them, making them recede 
with the water But it was not so easv to keep back the flying cock-roa- 
ches. These were particularly troublesome in the night. On one occa- 
sion, it so happened that when Isvar Chandra was eating his supper in 
company with his father and brothers, but upon separate seats on the 
floor, as is the custom with the Hindus of Bengal, he discovered a dead 
cock-roach in one of his prepared dishes. Most probably, the insect had 
flown into the dish, while it was in the process of being cooked, and 
died there. What was Isvar Chandra to do now ? He was afraid that if 
his father and brothers should happen to see the loathsome insect, or 
hear of its existence in the dish, they would certainly give up eating, 
and throw their meals away. Clever Isvar Chandra, therefore, very care- 
fully and dexterously took the insect out, and, at great risk, devoured it 
whole, along with a mouthful of boiled rice. His father and brothers, 
quite unconscious of the matter, ate their meals as usual. After the 
meal had been over, Isvar Chandra related the story, and every body, 
who heard it, was amazed at the little boy’s wonderful forbearance 
and presence of mind. 

The manner of Isvar Chandra’s sleeping was not less painful. 
The room in Jagaddurlabh Babu’s house, where Thakurdas lodged with 
his sons, had a veranda attached to it, three feet in length by two feet 
in breadth. Isvar Chandra used to sleep in this veranda upon a bare 
mat of the same size, procured bv him for the purpose. Later on, when 
his third brother, Sambhu Chandra, came to Calcutta to prosecute his 
studies, Isvar Chandra obtained permission to sleep in one of the ground, 
floor-rooms of a neighbouring gentleman, named Tilak Chandra Ghosh. 
His brother, Sambhu Chandra, slept on the same bed with him, but 
being much younger, he w-as usually permitted to go to bed, immedi- 
ately after supper. One night, Sambhu Chandra having been troubled 
with a little ailment of his bowels, eased himself on the bed and. lay 
there sleeping, without apprising anvbodv of it. Later in the night, 
Isvar Chandra, quite unconscious of his brother’s indisposition, lay 
down on the bed. and quite exhausted hith hard labour, both physical 
and mental, fell fast asleep. When he awoke early in the morning., he 
found, to his utter bewilderment and disgust, that his back and sides 
were besmeared with dung. He immediately removed the dirt with his 
own hands, and washed h'mself and the bedding. But he neither men- 
tioned this to anybody, nor scolded the offender. His devotion to his 
brothers was nothing less than that to his parents. 

We now come to Isvar Chandra’s clothing. India had not then been 
flooded with foreign cloths turned out from machin-elooms. Neither 
were there any cotton and cloth mills, imported from the West, set 
up in the country. The natives weavers used the hand-looms of their 
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forefathers, and manufactured cloths of different sorts, both fine and 
coarse There was a time, and that not long ago, when the fine 
muslin of Dacca, and the silk of Murshidabad and Rajsahi found 
favour with the fashionable of the West, and were exported to a large 
extent thereby greatly enriching the country. But, alas . those days 
are gone, and the sons of the former weavers have chopped off the looms 
of their forefathers into fuel -wood, and taken to agriculture or other 
means of livelihood. Thakurdas’s limited means would not permit him 
to give his sons fine dress. He could not afford to pay for any luxury. 
He was content to be able to provide them with coarse clothing. Isvar 
Chandra wore simply a coarse Dhuti * and a Chadar + of similar texture 
without a shirt or coat. But he never grumbled at this. He was always 
averse to luxury. Even in later years, when he became a great and rich man, 
he never indulged in luxuries* A coarse D^uti and Chadar ana a pair of 
native slippers constituted his complete dress. The simplicity of his 
dress and manners was derived from the habits, he had formed in his 
early years under pressure of poverty. With such a noble example 
before us, we cannot but admit that poverty does not necessarily 
generate meanness, as some people are apt to think, but, on the contrary, 
in not a few cases, it has been known to be the generator of many noble 
qualities. The victims of poverty are electrified, as it were, by their 
hardships, and are incited to work with zeal and ardour. Their very 
privations serve to make them hard-working, painstaking persevering, 
patient and ever-cheerful. Ritcher said : — “I cannot but choose to say to 
poverty,— ‘welcome, so thou come not too late in life.’ ” 


Speaking of the great Spanish writer, Cervantes, one of his admir- 
ers remarked that the world had been enriched by his poverty, mean- 
ing, that he had done an immense good to the world by his books. 

Carlyle said : — “ He who has battled, were it only with poverty 
and hai;d toil, will be found stronger and more expert than he, who 
would stay at home from the battle, concealed among the provision wag- 
gons, or even rest unwatchfully, abiding by the stuff”. 


Isvar Chandra bore his hardships with patience and cheerfulness. 
But even this would not save him from his rigorous father. The slight- 
est accidental failing on his part was sure to bring down on his head 
his parent’s wrath. He looked upon his father with the greatest awe 
and dread. It so happened, that Isvar Chandra had forgotten the 
Sandhy a- Mantras ( prayers to be told at different parts of the day ). He 
merely feigned the Sandhya by making an apparent show of the outward 
formalities and gestures. When Thakurdas came to know, that his dear 
son, was such a h ypocrite , his rage knew no bounds, and he gave the 
little boy a sound thrashing. Isvar Chandra was then made to re-learn 
the Mantras on the spot, which he didin an incredibly short time. So 
sharp was his memory 1 



* A piece of long cloth worn about the loins. 

t A piece of cloth wrapped round about the upper part of the body. 


CHAPTER V. 


MARRIAGE AND SUBSEQUENT STUDIES. 

While still in the Belles-lettres class, little Isvar Chandra had acquir- 
ed a great proficiency m grammar and language. He could at this early 
ape, for he was then only thirteen years old, compose beautiful verses 
elegant both in style and rhetoric. His si okas drew admiration from all 
classes. On occasions of his visits to his native village, Birsingha, 
during College-vacations, he used to compose Sraddha s/okas ( invitation 
letters in Sanskrit verse ). On one of these occasions, at the Sraddha 
( last rites in memory of the deceased ) of a rich man, Isvar Chandra was 
asked to compose an invitation sloka for the host. He complied with the 
request and the sloka, he composed, was so beautiful that the pundits from 
different parts of the country, assembled on invitation admired the sloka , 
and wondered who the writer of it was. And when little Isvar Chandra, 
who was also present in the assembly, was pointed out as the author of 
the sloka , their wonder waxed hundred-fold. They blessed the lad with 
all their heart, and remarked, that the boy, in time, would be the best 
pundit, surpassed, nay equalled, by none. 

Was not Isvar Chandra gifted with genius ? Milton was considered 
a genius, because at an early age, he simply attempted at poetical com- 
position in English, his mother language, and a language spoken in 
nearly every part of the world.* But young Isvar Chandra of 13 years 
wrote elegant, poetry in a dead, classical language, spoken nowhere. 
Which of the two was greater, we leave to the readers to decide. 

The fame of Isvar Chandra’s extraordinary talents, uncommon 
powers, and great proficiency in Sanskrit, soon spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, and many persons came forward with 
proposals of marriage, offering their daughters as brides to the intelli- 
gent, little boy. Finally the marriage was definitely settled with a 
daughter of one Satrughna Bhattacharya, a well-to-do Brahman Khirpai 
which was an important village in those days. It was a great market of 
country- made cloth. Dealers in cloth from different parts of Bengal, 
nay from remote corners of western and north-western India, resorted 
to this mart. Satrughana Bhattacharya was one of the most respectable 
men of this large village. He considered Isvar Chandra the best consort 
for his daughter, and he resolved on marrying her to him. Isvar 
Chandra was thus married, at the early age of fourteen, to Satrughna 
Bhattacharya’s daughter, Dinamayi Devi, a most beautiful girl 
of eight years, t Satrughna said to Thakurdas “You see 
Bandyopadhyay, I present my daughter to your son, not for the sake 
of your riches, for you are not a rich man, I kuow, but simply because 
your boy has acquired a great reputation for his profound erudition. 
At first, Isvar Chandra had had no mind to enter into married life at 
such an early age, but he had to yield to his father’s requisition for fear 
of his parent’s great disappointment and displeasure. We have already 
said, that Isvar Chandra always entertained a great reverence for his 


* His first attempts at poetry were made as early as his thirteenth 
year, so that he is as striking an instance of precocity as of power of 
genius : — Sha-p s student* of English Literature. 

f According the Hindu Sastras, eighth year is the best time for a 
girl to marry : — 
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father, and he now unhesitatingly submitted to his direction. Isvar 
Chandra must have considered himself fortunate in having Dinamayi 
for his partner in life. Without her aid, much of his future noble deeds 
might have remained undone. She was as noble-minded and generous, 
as she was kind and forgiving. To comprehend her character fully, the 
readershould have a little knowledge of her father first. 

Satrughna Bhattacharya was a robust Brahman of great strength, 
both of body and mind, and of irritable temper, but, he was, at the same 
time, generous, chariatble and forgiving. His co-villagers dreaded him 
for his uncommon prowess and strength, but he won their hearts by 
his benevolence and generosity. Many ancedotes are told of his extraor- 
dinary strength and valour displayed with magnanimity. 

At the time, of which we are speaking, the Gajan * festival was 
performed annually with great eclat at Khirpai. On the last day of the 
festival, a huge procession used to circumambulate the whole village. 
Satrughna was the leader of the processionists, and led them all through. 
Unfortunately, on one occassion, the people of one part of the village 
rose against him, and were determined not to allow the Gajan process- 
ion to enter their quarter. Satrughna was apprised of their plot, and the 
intrepid Brahman was firmly resolved, that in spite of all obstacles, the 
procession must be proceeded with. As he led the procession towards 
that part of the village where his opponents lay in wait, he found that 
the enemy had stationed a huge tusker as van guard, followed by a large 
car, behind which the men of the other party were assembled in large 
numbers. Satrughna saw, in a moment, that this was the arrangement the 
enemy had made to arrest his progress. Not daunted in the least, he 
picked up a brick-bat, and seizing the elephant by his trunk, fell to strik- 
ing it with all his force with the brick-bat. The huge beast, unable to 
endure the pain, roared aloud and took to flight. Satrughna then caught 
hold of the car, and, with a sudden jerk, overturned it, and pushed 
it aside, thus clearing the way for the procession. The enemy, fright- 
ened at the sight of his prowess, dispersed and ran with their lives. 
Satrughna was, by this time, greatly enraged, and he followed the enemy 
alone, leaving behind his followers. The leader of the antiparty was a cer- 
tain Haidar, who fled into his house and shut the outer gate. Satrughna 
began to kick violently with his bare feet against the spiked doors, which, 
unable to bear the heavy blows, gave way, and he entered the house of 
his enemy. He then went in search of his opponent, at which some of 
his adversaries shield at him brick-bats which struck his testicles, there- 
by depriving him of his senses. He was then carried off, from the scene 
of battle, by his followers. 

The antiparty now thought that Satrughna would prosecute them, 
and take the matter into law-court, for the unwarranted severe assault 
and outrage, he had received at their hands. *They, therefore, sent an 
emissary to him, the next morning, to sound him on the point. Satru- 
ghna said : — ‘I see, why you are come. Haidar fancies, I shall sue him ; 
does he O 1 no, I am not so fool as to fill the pockets of lawyers and 
bailiffs with my money. This year he has beaten me, the next year I 
shall beat him. If we resort to law-court, our Gajan festival, for which 
we have been so much at daggers, will come to an end for ever*, with 
this he dismissed the man, who delivered the message faithfully. The 
antiparty were touched at their enemy’s generosity, and at once called 
at his house, and earnestly solicited his forgiveness. VBhattacharya’, said 
Haidar, ‘I did all this simply to put your prowess to test. It has been 
proved beyond doubt, that you possess not only strength, but also man* 


. * Gajan, otherwise known as Charak, is an annual Hindu festival 

held in the. month of April, in honour of the god Siva. 
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liness. Your valour is equal to your wisdom and common sense. 1 
crave your forgiveness. Will you not forgive me ?’ Bhattacharya re- 
plied : — ‘You need not talk in this fashion. But none of you shall leave 
my house, without partaking of my poor meal. I invite you to-day to 
dinner.’ The visitors gladly accepted the invitation. The reconcili- 
ation was perfect. 

On another occasion, as he was sitting, one day, with some of his 
co-villagers in a grocer’s shop, a peddler appeared with a sack of pulse, 
weighing four maunds, for sale. His compatriots said : — ‘Bhattacharya, 
if you can carry the sack of pulse home, it is yours ; we make you 
a present of it’. Satrughna replied : — ‘No doubt, I can carry it, but not 
walking erect ; to carry the sack, I must walk on all fours, like a beast 
of burden ; you will only place a quilt on my back, and then lay the sack 
upon it.’ The heavy bag was laid on his back as directed, and Satru- 
ghna, to the utter astonishment of all present, walked on all fours, with 
the sack of pulse on his back, to his house, a distance of more than a 
mile, some two to three hundred sight-seers followed him to his house, 
enjoying the sight. On being offered the sack of pulse, Satrughna 
declined to accept it as a bet won. He said that he had nothing to do 
with the pulse, but that if they would procure adequate fish and other 
vegatables, he was ready to feed the whole assembly with rice and Dal , 
prepared from the staked pulse. This was accordingly done. 

A certain Ghosh of Khirpai of the Sadgop caste had taken to robbery. 
He lay in ambush in a thicket of reed or other long grass by the side of 
a canal, and, as opportunity presented itself, waylaid and plundered way- 
farers, some of whom he sometimes put to death as occasion required. 
He was a man of considerable physical strength, and the residents of 
Khirpai stood in terror of this dreadful robber. Once on a time, Satru- 
ghna Bhattacharya’s elder brother said to him : — “Satu, it is strange 
indeed, that the Ghosh is still a terror to the village, and you do not 
bring him to his senses at which, Satrughna promised to his brother 
to bring round the Ghcsh in no time. The next morning, he went out 
in the direction of the canal, and hid himself in a thicket, lying in wait 
for the robber. Presently he heard a rustling sound, and saw a move- 
ment of the thicket on the other side. He guessed that Ghosh had 
caught his prey. And he was right, for the robber had fallen on an up- 
country man, who was not much inferior to the Ghosh in strength. Both 
of them were engaged in a deadly tussle. Satrughna now issued from his 
covert, and suddenly appeared before them. No sooner did the robber 
recognise the Herculean Bhattacharya, than he left his victim and 
ran for his life, and soon scrambled up on the top of a tall Simul 
tree. The poor traveller had swooned away, and Satrughna applied 
himself first to bring r.ound the man by sprinkling water on his 
face and head. He then went to the tree, on which the robber 
had taken shelter, but could not get upon it, as he was a plump 
man himself, and the tree was thorny. He lay waiting below the 
tree for the robber, and after a while asked him to come down. But 
the robber dared not descend. When Satrughna saw, that the Ghosh 
would not come down from the tree, he thus addressed him : — Get 
down, Ghosh, swear by my feet, that you will not commit robbery 
any more, and I will forgive you this time.’ Ghosh replied from the top 
of the tree : — ‘If you swear by your holy thread, that you will not harm 
me if I come down, I may do your bidding.’ Bhattacharya smiled and 
rejoined : — Will you believe me, if I say that I swear by my holy thread ? 
The Ghosh answered : — ‘You are prepared to believe me, if I swear by 
your feet ; and is it possible, that I shall not believe you, when you, a 
Brahman, will swear by your holy thread P At this Satrughna swore 
by his holy thread that he would not injure the robber ; whereupon the . 
latter came down from the tree, and swore by the Brahman’s feet, that 
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he would never more engage himself in robbery. Satrughna forgave the 
robber, and dismissed him. He then returned home with the up-country- 
man, whom he had saved from the clutches of the robber. He fed tne 
man with kind care, and afterwards let him go on his way. 

Satrughna had once a painful carbuncle, which required surgical 
operation. The surgeon in attendance was ready with chloroform for his 
inhalation to induce his insensibilty. But the patient very composedly 
said to the doctor : — ‘No need of chloroform ; you may operate upon 
me, and take it for granted that 1 am insensible.’ The surgeon put aside 
the phial of chloroform and applied his lancet. . At the first attempt, the 
instrument broke in two, so tough was the patient’s skin. The opera- 
tion was carried through with a second instrument, and the patient bore 
it with perfect composure. 

Such was Satrughna Bhattacharya, the father of the fair girl, Dina- 
mayi, who was married to Isvar Chandra. But we have digressed too long, 
and it is now meet, that we should resume the thread of our narrative. 

At fifteen, Isvar Chandra entered the Rhetoric class. Premchand 
Tarkavagis, the teacher of this class, was equally erudite in grammar, 
language, and rhetoric, and taught the three subjects equally well. Most 
of his pupils attained great proficiency in Sanskrit. Of all the then 
students of this class, Isvar Chandra was the youngest in age, but the 
best in proficiency. He won the admiration of all. In one year, he 
finished the Sahi/yadarfian Kavy<iprak>isa x R<iuigangadhar , and other 
works on rhetoric. At the annual examination, he stood first and won 
the highest prizes, both in books and money.* Rag/tu-vangsa, Saki/ya- 
rfarflana, Ralnabali., Mulatimadluiva , M udrarakshasa, Vikramorvvasi , , 
Mrichcha Kahka % — these were the prize books, he was awarded this 

year. 

But, for this examination, he had to work very hard. He had to sit 
up night after night, and read his books, for in the day-time he found no 
time to read, because he had to do everything of the household work, 
as we have said before. He had not a wink of sleep for several nights 
in succession. After the examination was over, he fell ill with acute 
dysentery of a very .severe type. The stools were very frequent and 
bloody. All sorts of treatment in Calcutta failed, and he was removed 
to Birsingha, as on the former occasion. No sooner did he recover from 
his illness, than he hurried back to Calcutta, and took over charge of the 
usual household duties. 

Previous to this, Isvar Chandra, on his way home from the College, 
used daily to visit Pandit Taranath Tarakavchaspati’s house, and there 
read the Sahitydarpana. One day, Pandit Jaynarayan Tarkapanchanan, 
a most profound and eminent philosopher of the time, who had by chance 
called there, saw Isvar Chandra reading the rhetorical book. The 
philosopher asked the boy if he understood the work and at once began 
to test him. He was greatly surprised that the little boy had mastered 
the book thoroughly, and remarked that the boy would, in time, be the 
best pundit in Bengal. Such was the praise young Isvar Chandra drew, 
at an early age, from the greatest philosopher of the day. 

At this time, Isvar Chandra won a monthly scholarship of eight 
rupees, which he made over to his father every month.- As has been said 
before, Thakurdas had a great mind from the beginning to set up a tol. 
in his native village, with Isvar Chandra as professor. He therefore laid 
out a part of his son’s scholarship funds in purchasing lands for the site 

* At this time, prizes were awarded to the best, meritorious boys in 
the shape of books, as well as of money in hard cash. 
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of the tol and for the upkeep of students.* After the acquisition of the 
lands, he would no more receive Isvar Chandra's stipend money, but 
advised his son to spend a portion of it in buying manuscript copies of 
rare and valuable Sanskrit books. Isvar Chandra procured many such 
manuscripts, and they are still to be seen in his library. 

Nor was this all. The heart of Isvar Chandra was as soft, as his 
mind was strong. He was kind and sympathetic, and always eager to 
relieve the distrest. He was a lover of mankind. His small heart was 
the seat of unbounded love and kindness. The slightest mention of afflic- 
tion and suffering was sure to awaken his universal benevolence. Even 
at this early age, whenever he saw, or heard of, any fellow-creature in 
distress, he ran forward with eagerness with a helping hand. He had not, 
at that time, much means at his command, but still he spent his last pice 
in succouring the poor and afflicted. What remained to him after his 
charities, he spent in a little tiffin after the school hours. When there 
were others present at his tiffin, he would be sure to divide it with them. 
If he saw a poor man with ragged clothes, and happened not to have 
sufficient funds at his disposal at the time, he would borrow the required 
money from the porter of the College, and give the poor man a new piece 
of cloth. Whenever any of his school-fellows fell ill, Isvar Chandra was 
always at his bedside, attending and nursing him with great care and 
affection. If anybody had a contagious or infectious disease, and no one 
ventured to approach him, Isvar Chandra at all hazards attended his sick- 
bed, and nursed him gladly and fearlessly. 

Whenever young Isvar Chandra visited his native village Birsingha, 
he, first of all, went to his first teacher, Kalikanta Chattopadhyay, and 
paid him his best respects. He then called at the houses of all his neigh- 
bours, one after the other, and enquired after their health and affairs. 
When any of them was ill, he never failed to attend the sick-bed. He 
thus endeared himself to his villagers, who looked upon him as their best 
friend and benefactor. Even the sufferings of such lower animals, as cats 
and dogs, drew tears from his eyes. What a fountain of univarsal love 
and sympathy was hidden in the small heart of the young boy. 

Isvar Chandra always regarded his elders with great esteem. His 
respect for them deepened with his age. Even in later years, when he 
had attained great knowledge and eminence, he never treated them 
with arrogance or disrespect, though they \yere much inferior to him in 
every other respect. On the contrary, if his elders tried to forget 
their former tender love for him and to show signs of respect to him, 
he shrank from them with bashfulness. When he rose to be the Prin- 
cipal of the Sanskrit College, the then clerk of the College, Babu 
Ramdhan Gangopadhyay, who loved Isvar Chandra dearly, and to 
whom he had, one night, fled from his father for protection, as has 
been narrated before, rose from his seat, in honour of Isvar Chandra, 
at which the latter felt greatly abashed, and raid : — ‘You see, my dear 
sir, I am still your beloved little Isvar Chandra ; please, do not 
put me to shame in this way.’ Ramdhan Babu was quite astonished 
at his superior’* goodness and modesty. 

The reader may remember that, soon after his recovery from the 
severe dysentery he was ill with, Isvar Chandra had returned to Calcutta 
and resumed the charge of his usual domestic duties. But being still 
too weak, his younger brother, Dinabandhu, helped him now and then. 
One evening, Dinabandhu having gone out to market, did not return 
even so late as ten O’clock in the night. Isvar Chandra grew greatly 
anxious for his brother, and went out looking for him one bazar to the 


* In to!s of this country, pupils get, free of cost, both instruction 
and food. 
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other At last, he was found sleeping in the veranda of a small shop 
in Nutanbazar. The elder brother gently awoke him, and brought 
him back It is said, that Dinabandhu was never afterwards allowed 
to go out by himself. 

After finishing the Rhetoric course, Isvar Chandra entered the 
Sutriti (Law) class in the year 1837. The general practice, at that 
Time was that students had to pass through the Philosophy and Ved- 
anta classes before they could be admitted into the Sutriti class. 
But Isvar Chandra resolved to study Sutriti first, for he had a great 
mind to pass the Law committee examination and become a Judge-Pun- 
dit* and unless one passed this examination he could not aspire to 
that post. He had, therefore, applied to the authorities, and obtain- 
ed permisssion from them, to study Sutriti before Philosophy and 
Vedanta . So difficult was the subject, that ordinary students, who had 
already passed through the Philosophy and Vedanta classes, took two 
to three years to study such books, as the Mitakshara , Davabha* 
and Manusanghita , and then to obtain a tolerable knowledge of Sutriti , 
But how wondrous ! Young, unfledged Isvar Chandra, for he was 
then a mere lad of seventeen years, mastered the subject in six months’ 
time ; at the expiration of which, he underwent the Law-Committee 
Examination, and came out successful. Of course, these six months he 
neither cooked his food, nor performed other functions of a domestic, 
and slept daily for two to three hours only. So powerful were his me- 
mory and intellect, that in six months he learned the whole Sutriti 
by heart, and could easily repeat, and give a lucid explanation of, 
every line in it. All his teachers, colleagues, and contemporary pun- 
dits were wonder-struck at his extraordinary abilities. Was not Isvar 
Chandra a genius ? 

The wonderful talents of Isvar Chandra remind us of what the 
great Indian poet Bhava Bhisti has very justly sung on the subject : — 
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Shortly after he passed the Law Committee examination, the post 
of the Judge- Pandit of Tippera, a district in East Bengal, fell vacant. 
Young Isvar Chandra applied for the situation, and was favoured 
with the appointment. But his father would not permit him to go 
to so long a distance. He was, therefore, obliged to decline the offer. 
He had toiled hard to pass the law examination, and then had applied 
for the post, in order simply to help his father in his pecuniary difficul- 
ties. But when that father wished him not to go, how could Isvar 
Chandra accept the post, against his father’s will ? He was so much 
devoted to his parents, that he considered them to be his only objects 
of worship. He had no other gods or goddesses before them. He 
could not act against their wishes. 

He had still two subjects to learn, — Vedanta ( Theology ) and 
Philosophy. He entered the Vedinfa class at the age of nineteen. 
Sambhu Chandra Vachaspati, the learned professor of that class, 
was highly ama/ed at the merits of Isvar Chandra, and loved him as 
dearly as if he was his own son. 

According to the practice then obtaining in the Sanskrit College, 
a separate examination on essay-writing, both prose and poetry, was 
held every year at the annual examinations of the Vedanta and 
Philosophy classes, and a prize of one hundred rupees in cash was 
given to each of the best essayists. Three hours were allowed for 
each e«say, — to A. M. to i P. M. for prose, and i P. M. to 4 P. M. 
for poetry. Isvar Chandra, fearing his inability, was absent from this 
examination. Prem-Chand Tarkavagis, the teacher of the Rhetoric 
class, not finding Isvar Chandra among the examinees, began to look 
for him. The teacher, at last, discovered him sitting in a corner of 
his class-room. He remonstrated with his favourite pupil on his 
shyness, and after much persuasion and pressure, induced him to 
appear at the examination at 12 O’clock. The subject for that year's 
prose composition was Truthfulness. Isvar Chandra’s essay was 
considered the best, and he won the prize of one hundred rupees. 
He had now the satisfaction to see the tree of his hard toil fruitful. 
Sooner or later, honest labour must have its fruits. Such is God’s 
dispensation. Isvar Chandra’s second composition in poetry too was 
considered one of the best, and he won a prize for that also. 

Here, again, at this young age, we find in Isvar Chandra a noble 
instance of strength of mind, independence of opinion, firmness of 
purpose, soundness of judgment, and gentleness of heart. While 
in the Vedanta class, his teacher Sambhu Chandra Vachaspati, like all 
his former teachers, was greatly attached to him for his parts, and 
consulted him on all points. He was a widower at this time, and 
was grown old and infirm ; but he had a great mind to enter again 
into married life. He consulted Isvar Chandra, seeking his advice 
on the point. The young pupil heard the arguments of his teacher 
patiently, but could discover nothing important in them. He thought 
the professor’s proposal extremely unreasonable and selfish, and openly 
expostulated with the old man on the impropriety of his resolution. 
Vachaspati was greatly displeased with his pupil at his strong protests, 
and made strenuous attempts to bring him to his opinion, but in vain. 
Isvar Chandra was as fixed and immovable as the Himalayas. Sambhu 
Chandra was, at that time, the family-Pandit of Chhatu Babu and Latu 
Babu, sons of the late Ram Dulal Sarkar, the well-known self-made 
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millionaire of Calcutta. Through the influence and under the .auspices of 
these two rich men and of Babu Ram Ratan Ray. the famous wealth v 
Zemindar of Narail, the old and decrepit Sambhu Chandra was married 
to a beautiful little girl of Barasat. Isvar Chandra was greatly dis- 
pleased with his teacher for forming such an unreasonable a'liance 
but being affectionately attached to each other, he could not cut off 
all communications with him. After the marriage ceremony was over, 
the old professor, one day, took his pupil home to see his young bride. 
Isvar Chandra went with his teacher reluctantly, and placed two 
rupees at his wife’s feet as a present of honour. He was about to 
withdrawing without looking at the unhappy girl’s face, when his 
teacher caught hold of his arms, and did not leave him till he had a 
full sight of his new wife. Isvar Chandra only cast a glance at the 
beautiful girl’s face, and immediately left the place. The sight moved 
his gentle heart, and drew tears from bis eyes. He foresaw the miser- 
able, wretched life, which the unfortunate, little girl must have to live 
in a very short time, and he sobbed and wept like a child. It is 
s uperflu ous to say that Sambhu Chandra died not long after the 
unfortunate alliance, leaving the little girl to live the austere, ascetic life 
of a Hindu widow. 


It has already been mentioned, that his third brother, Sambhu 
Chandra, had joined Thakurdas’s little family in Calcutta, and the 
number of members had risen from three to four. Moreover, Thakur- 
das having, at this time, married his second son, Dinabandhu, he 
had/contracted .some. debts/. He was, therefore, constrained to consider- 
ably reduce his family expenses, which had never been very liberal. 
It is said that only one pice was now allowed for the luncheon of the 
four members. The dishes prepared for the daily meals were very 
poor, and hardly fit for eating. Nor did their troubles end here, 
jagaddurlabh Babu, under whose roof they had so long found shelter, 
was now also deeply immersed in debts. The room in the second 
floor of his house, where Thakurdas slept with his sons, Jagaddur- 
labh Babu had let out to a tenant. Thakurdas was. therefore, obliged 
to remove with his sons to a room in the ground floor, quite unfit 
for a gentleman’s habitation. What trying difficulties ! In later years, 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. alluding to the hardships of these days, 
thus spoke to one of his friends : — ‘I suffered lots of hardships and 
troubles in my younger days, but I never minded them for my own 
sake. . They rather served to heighten my zeal — to invigorate me — 
to tncite me to action. But the sufferings and privations of my 
brothers rent my heart. The very sight of their dejected, mournful 
~5 es d r ® w forth tears from my eyes.’ Such was the depth of Isvar 
Chandra s fraternal love. It was not at all strange that the universal 
philanthropist whose heart melted at the very tale of other people’s 
distress, should love his own brothers so affectionately and sincerely. 

th» ^A 7 ter the Vedanta (Theology ) course, Isvar Chandra joined 
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ject with the learned Pandits of the neighbourhood. It is said that, on 
one occasion, he had an earnest debate on old Nyaya with Ram Mohan 
Tarkasiddhanta, one of the greatest philosophers of the time. Tarka- 
siddhanta came off second best. W hen Thakurdas heard of the inci- 
dent, he ran to the spot, and laid the dust of the vanquished pundit’s 
feet on the victor's head, because the latter was much younger in 
age than his opponent. 

While still reading in the Nyaya class, he was appointed for two 
months to officiate as second teacher of Grammar on a monthly salary of 
forty rupees. The whole of the eighty rupees of his first earning he 
placed into the hands of his father, and requested him to go out on a 
pilgrimage, which the father very gladly did. When he returned from 
the pilgrimage, he found that his son, Isvar Chandra, had won one 
hundred rupees as first prize for the Nyaya examination, a further sum 
of one hundred rupees, as prize for the best poetical composition, 
twenty-five rupees as prize for proficiency in I.aw, and eight rupees 
for good hand-writing, making in all two hundred and thirty-three 
rupees. This sum the dovoted son handed over to his father, who 
paid it off to clear a portion of his debts. 

When Isvar Chandra passed the final examination of the Sanskrit 
College, he won the title of Vidyasayar from the College. He was 
then only twenty years old. How many are there in the world 'who can 
attain to such high eminence at such an early age ? Surely, Isvar 
Chandra must have been uncommonly gifted. Every one of his teachers, 
from the village pedagogue, Kalikanta Chattopadhyay, to the professors 
of the College, was highly satisfied with his proficiency, and thought it 
a pride to have had Isvar Chandra for his pupil. Besides the Govern- 
ment certificate, the learned professors of the College granted him a 
separate certificate of his brilliant proficiency, countersigned by Babu 
Rassomay Dutta, the then Secretary to the College. 

Before bringing this chapter to its conclusion, we will try to 
notice briefly Isvar Chandra’s attempts at essay-writing. 

Essay-writing is a great help to the acquisition of knowledge in a 
language A piece of written composition is one of the best tests of 
one’s command of a tongue. When Isvar Chandra was a scholar in the 
Sanskrit College, both the teachers and the authorities of the College 
as well as the pupils, paid great attention to original composition. To 
encourage the students in this respect, prizes were awarded to the best 
essayists. Every student essayed at good composition. The pupils, 
as well as their teachers, had a great earnest zeal for this. The 
present University system had not then been introduced. The students 
were not forced to pay equal attention to the different branches. Every 
one was free to take up a particular branch according to his own in- 
clination. He could thus devote his whole time and energy to that 
branch, and make a good progress in it. The present system of cram- 
ming leaves no room for culture of a particular branch. 

Although there were nice arrangements in the Sanskrit College 
for award of prizes to the best essay-writers, Isvar Chandra had at 
first no mind to attempt at these prizes. His impression was that, 
in this age of degeneration, no one was capable of writing good 
Sanskrit. He had conceived that idea from the composition of several 
of his colleagues. It was, therefore, that he did not appear at his 
first examinat’on on Sanskrit composition. We have seen, however, 
that he was pressed to attend the examination. He finished his essay 
on Truthfulness, which was the subject for that year, in one hour’s 
time, and won the first prize of one hundred rupees, as we have men- 
tioned before. 

It is true that Isvar Chandra was not very eager to appear at 
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The subject of essay for the secoad year was JCi s.-t/./v/. aad 
Israj Chandra won this price too. 

Daring the first two years cf this examination, Mr. Ls. T. Marsnali 
v-as Secretary to the Sanskrit College. In the third year. Baba 
Rnssamav Delta was the Secretary. This year, the sab er: of essay 
•was “The Penance of Raja Agnidhra”. Rassamav Baba cave a few 
•irords. and required the examinees to -write on them a poetical com- 
pose on. Israr Chandra's composition won the admiration of Rassa- 
may Babn. 

In the year 1S5S, Mr. John Mayor, a civilian, offered a price of 
one hnndred" rapees in cash for the best poetical essay in ore handred 
SIrJtzs on a description of this globe cf the earth aad the celestial 
globe, according to the ancient Hinda Parans, nuryyasidnhan’a. aad 
the modem European notions. Isvar C ban era's poem was ccasicered 
tne best, and he won the price These S.'. c.is were ander pabl: ration 
in the form of a booklet, while idyasagar was still living, bat were 
not oat of press then. The pabl: car. on has since been completed. 
The book now contains 40S S-’cczs. Most probably, the additional 
S 2 al*s in excess of Mr. Mayor’s requisition, were added in b : s later 
years. In the nrst portion of this book, there :s ample evidence of 
Isvar Chandra idyasagar's belief in God, devotion to his preceptor, 
and humility of bean. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD 
FIRST APPOINTMENT. 

We have seen Isvar Chandra as a little child ; we have seen him 
as a naughty v.Uage school-boy ; we have also seen him as a College 
student, winning the praise and admiration of everv bodv, he came 
incontac* with. Bat this was only the bud of a large, sweet -smelling 
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modesty in prosperity. These qualities were conspicuous in his life 
at all times, from the very first day of his entrance into the world to 
the last day of his life. His infinite kindness and unbounded love for 
all creatures were prominent in almost all his acts. Unfortunately, 
all his deeds did not meet with universal approbation. But this was 
not Vidyasagar’s fault ( we shall henceforth call him by this name, 
which he so gloriously obtained from his College). As men are of 
different opinious, so they must differ in the appreciation of a deed. 
However that might be, there is not an iota of doubt, that he was 
always actuated by unselfish motives and a strong impulse of universal 
good-will. Whatever he thought good, he tried to accomplish, in spite 
of every obstacle. He was never dejected by failures, nor daunted 
by menaces. He was always untiring in perseverance. He detested 
laziness. Absence of occupation was a source of great annoyance 
to him. He was never fatigued with toils. Time unemployed hang 
heavily on him. Occupation was his best recreation. What the 
famous writer Seadon Smith said on this point, has been amply verified 
in Vidyasagar’s life : — “Let every man be occupied, and occupied in 
the highest employment of which he is capable, and die with the 
consciousness that he has done the best.’’ 

Vidyasagar’s first appointment was under Mr. Marshall in the Fort 
William College. This College had been established in Calcutta 
in the year 1800 for the instruction of those civilians, who came 
out from the Haileybury College for employment in India, in the 
different vernaculurs of the country. The competitive Civil Service 
examination* had not then been introduced. Those who came out of 
the Haileybury College had to pass an examination in Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu, Persian, &c^ before their appointment, and those that failed to 
pass the test had to go back to Europe. These civilians were then called 
the ‘Writers of the East India Company,’ and the house where they 
lodged were called after them, the ‘Writers’-Building’. In the centre of 
this bu lding, there stood the Fort William College with its office. In 
this office were employed a ‘Head Writer’ or ‘Cashier’, and under him, 
two to three clerks to do clerical work. Besides these, a Hindu Bandit 
and a Mahomedan Maulavi were employed as teachers. On the post of 
the Head Bandit falling vacant on the death of the former incumbent 
Madhusudan Tarkalankar, Mr. Marshall, Secretary to the College, was 
on the look-out for a qualified man. He set his eyes on Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, whom he had known for many years, while he was Secretary 
to the Sanskrit College, to be uncommonly intelligent, exceedingly 
laborious, highly persevering, and generally proficient in every branch. 
He called personally at the Sanskrit College, and enquired for Vidya- 
sagar of Jay Narayan Tarkapanchanan, who, in his turn, informed 
Thakurdas, Vidyasagar’s father, of everything. Vidyasagar was, at this 
time, in his native village, Birsingha, enjoying the sweet pleasures of a 
country-seat and the happiness of his mother’s company. Tnakurdas 
at once sent for him He soon came down to Calcutta, and was appoin- 
ted to the vacant post in December, 1841, on a salary of fifty rupees a 
month. 

In this connection, we may note here, in passing, that Mr. Marshall 
was a great appreciator of merits. When the post of the Head Pandit 
of the Fort William College fell vacant, there were many candidates 
for the situation. Babu Kalidas Datta, a resident of Bowbazar, was in 
terms of great intimacy with Mr. Marshall. The two had a great 
attachment between them. Kalidas Babu earnestly recommended a 
particular Bandit, a friend of his,’ for the post. But Mr. Marshall 


* The competitive examination was first held in England in 1854, 
and the system is still in force. 
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rejected his friends’ earnest solicitations, and said that he had al- 
ready selected Vidyasagar for the post. When Kalidas Babu J^ard 
VidyasagaFs name, he approved of the choice, for he had also known 

Isvar Chandra for a long time. 

In fact, the Europeans of those days had a sort of liking for the 
Indians, and appreciated their merits. Unlike the present day, the> 
treated the natives of the soil with a degree of kindness, affection 
and respect, befitting their merits. But unfortunately for us, the tide 
has turned. What is the cause of this change ? Opinions differ on 
this point. Some say, that before the introduction of the system of 
competitive examination, when the appointment of Civil Servants 
was made by nomination, only sons of high and respectable families 
came out to this country as Civilians. They were born of noble parents, 
and were naturally imbued with generous feelings. They looked upon 
the Indians as their fellow-brethern, whom they had come out not 
only to rule, but also to enlighten and educate, so as to be able to 
help them in the administration of the country. But the present 
competitive examination, which has replaced the former nomination 
system, leaves no room to take into account birth or descent in the 
selection of these officers. As a matter of consequence, those, who 
come from comparatively lower families, being naturally _ short of 
generous feelings, look down upon the natives of the soil as mere 
barbarians and slaves. They do not think that the natives are human 
beings, creatures of God, like themselves, and so bear no love for 
them. Another opinion is, that the natives of the present day, having 
obtained a high Western education, and having imbibed notions of 
equality and independence of spirit from the Europeans, do not treat 
them with proper deference. On the contrary, they claim from the 
ruling race some sort of respect. This the Europeans naturally resent. 
Hence their dislike and hatred for the natives. The Illbert Bill con- 
troversy has left a standing mark to bear testimony to this fact. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is that the thing is there, and is most 
unfortunate for the poor Indians. 

During his employment in the Fort William College, which was 
his first appointment, Vidyasagar displayed an independence of spirit 
and love of justice, which were conspicuous throughout his life. We 
have mentioned before, that those would-be civilians, who failed to 
pass the vernacular examinations, had to go back to England dis- 
appointed. Mr. Marshall felt a great pity for them, and, he requested 
Vidyasagar to soften the stiffness of the examinations and to take 
a somewhat lenient view of their answers, on which Vidyasagar openly 
declared in unequivocal terms, that ‘he would rather resign his post 
than act dishonourably. Mr. Marshall, who was an upright man him- 
self, and a great lover of justice, was highly pleased, rather than 
annoyed, at the honesty of his young subordinate. Here was only 
the beginning of that noble heroism, which was so conspicuous through- 
out his after-life. He was a poor man, bred and brought up' amidst 
the privations and troubles of indigence. He had no patron to back 
him. A post of fifty rupees of those days was more than a valuable 
property to a man of his circumstances. But still, even for the sake 
of that, he was not prepared to sacrifice his conscience, and condes- 
cend to meanness and foul play. The present-day Indian officers of 
Government might very profitably take a leaf out of the venerable 
Vidyasagar’s book. 

Shortly after his installation to this post, Vidyasagar began to 
learn English and^ Hindi simultaneously. The would-be-civilian students 
e ^ ort William College had to undergo monthly examinations. 
Vtoyasagar*s main duty was to examine their answer papers. Besides 
this, he had to teach Mr. Marshall Sanskrit. He had thus to como 
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always in contact with the British. Hence was the necessity of his 
learning English. He had, moreover, to see the Hindi answer papers. 
A knowledge of Hindi was, therefore, absolutely necessary for him. 
Hindi, like Bengali, has its origin in Sanskrit, and bears much similarity 
to Bengali as well as to Sanskrit. So this was not difficult for him to 
learn. He engaged a Hindi teacher on a monthly salary of ten rupees, 
and learned the language in a short time. But the acquisition of English, 
which was a foreign tongue, was not so easy. He had to spend a great 
deal of time and labour, and even some money, on it. Nothing was 
impossible with the persevering Vidyasagar. The great Napoleon used 
to say, Impossible is a word to be found only in the dictionary of fools. 
Vidyasagar was a living bodily example of the truth of this wise saying. 

Most of those that have been reputed as great geniuses, and who 
have immortalised their names by noble deeds, were bred and brought 
up in poverty. Nay, some of them were, in their early life, employed 
in humble occupations. But tney were always far superior to the 
ordinary rank and file. No difficulty was insurmountable to them. 
They never gave up a task, simply because it was difficult. Had they 
hot been endowed with this superior merit, they could never have 
left such indelible, conspicuous footmarks for the guidance of the future 
generation. Garfield, twentieth President of the United States of 
America, was the son of a farmer. The great Napoleon, who rose to 
be Emperor of France, was at first employed only as a private. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a printer. The great poet Chaucer was an ordi- 
nary soldier. Shakspeare was an actor. But why seek other countries ? 
What was Keshub Chunder Sen, the famous Bengali orator ? He was 
at first a mere clerk of twenty rupees. Harish Chunder Mukharji, the 
first independent-spirited Editor of the “Hindoo Patriot” was an 
humble clerk. Lord Clive, the Founder of the British Empire in India, 
came out to this country as a petty clerk to the East India Company. 
The great Vidyasagar, of whom we are speaking, and who, by dint of 
perseverance, assiduity and honesty, rose to such eminence, began 
life with a post of fifty rupees a month. It was not, therefore, very 
strange that he should apply himself to learn English with his usual 
zeal and earnestness, and be able to master it soon. 

The famous Doctor Durga Charan Banarji, father of Babu Surendra- 
nath Banarji, the present greatest orator of Bengal, and renowned 
Editor of “The Bengalee,” was his first English teacher. Durga Charan 
Babu was not a doctor ( medical practitioner ) then. He was, at that 
time, a lower teacher in the Hare School. He used daily to visit Vidya. 
sagar’s house, and there engage himself in various pastimes. The post 
of the Head Writer in the Fort William College having, at this time, 
fallen vacant, Durga Charan Babu was appointed to the post, on a 
monthly salary of eighty rupees, by Mr. Marshall, on the recommenda- 
tion of Vidyasagar. It was thus that a great intimacy grew up between 
the two. While employed in this office, Durga Charan Babu attended 
the Medical College lectures as an Out-student, and afterwards took to 
the profession of an independent medical practitioner, in which he 
was eminently successful. He was a great help to Vidyasagar in his 
many acts of philanthropy. 

Vidyasagar’s second English teacher was Babu Raj Narayan Basu, 
for a short time. In this connection the two gentlemen formed an 
intimate friendship, which lasted for life. His next English teacher 
was Babu Nil Madhav Mukharji, pupil of Babu Durga Charan Banrji, 
of whom mention has been made before. At last, he entertained the 
services of Babu Raj Narayan 'Gupta, then a student of the Hindu 
College, as his private English teacher on a stipend of fifteen rupees 
a month. To learn European Mathematics, he used to go to Babus 
Ananda Krishna Basu, Amrita Lai Mitra, and Srinath Ghosh at the 
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c house * He made some attempts to learn the subject, 

difnol s J uk Ws taste Besides, he considered the subject dry, 
and at last gave it up. 

He now pursued the course of his natural taste, and made great 
self-advancement. When one devotes himself to the study of a part.cn- 
far suWect which is agreeable to his taste, he can make much improve- 
ment in it! On the contrary, when one is forced to take up a subject, 
which he has no liking for, he cannot devote all his energies to it, and, 
consequently, can make no progress in it. As is the case with ones 
education, so is the case with one’s calling. In this connection a certain 
writer says “It is often seen that many persons do not succeed in 
their business, simply because they could not, or were not allowed, to 
make a proper selection. They have not the particular capacity or 
aptitude for the occupations they have been engaged m. For instance, 
one who has no capacity for the Law, but for Medicine, has taken up the 
Law for one’s profession ; or, one who has no taste for Medicine, but only 
for Engineering, has been made to adopt the Medical profession. How 
can such a one expect success ?’\ — 

Surely, one ought to be allowed to follow his own inclinations. 
The aforesaid writer also says, that a man’s bodily and mental marks 
clearly indicate what business he is fit for. Some European philoso- 
phers are of the same opinion too. But this is not always true. 
Doctor Gilbert has come to the conclusion, that a large head is the 
seat of intellect and genius. But, when we take into account the heads 
of such intelligent and talented great men as Alexander, Julius Ca.sar, 
Frederick the Great, Byron, Bacon, Plato, Aristotle and others, we 
arrive at a different conclusion. Would it not be better then, if, 
instead of relying on these doubtful conclusions, every one had tried 
to follow and better the calling of his forefathers ? The ancient 
Hindus bestowed their best thoughts on the subject, and apportioned 
a particular occupation for each, to be strictly adhered to, by his des- 
cendants. Thus originated the Hindu caste system, the soundness or 
otherwise of which we ask the reader to judge. 


After giving up Mathematics, Vidyasagar began to read Shakspe- 
are with Babu Ananda Krishna Basu. For this purpose, he often fre- 
quented the Sobhabazar Raj house, which, in a few days, had also the 
effect of bringing him in intimate acquaintance with Raja Radha Kanta 
Dev Bahadur. It so happened that, one day, when the Raja Bahadur 
was washing his face and hands after dinner, Vidyasgar passed by him 
on his way to Ananda Krishna Babu. The Raja caught a glimpse of 
him, and enquired of a relation who was near by : — ‘Who is that stout 
and strong, handsome Brahman youth who passed by us ? His very 
appearance indicates that he is a man of uncommon genius. Send for 
him at once'. Vidyasagar immediately appeared before the Raja, who 
drew from him all particulars connected with his life. The Raja was 
highly delighted at the mode of his conversation, and at once recognis- 
ed him to be a highly talented man. Isvar Chandra was, at that time, 
an ordinary youth with only the title Vidyasagar recently obtained from 
his College. He was not then the famous, great Vidyasagar of later 
years. 


It was in the Sobhabazar Raj house that Vidyasagar formed an 
acquaintance of Babu Akshay Kumar Dutta, one of the greatest Bengali 


* Ananda Krishna Basu was a grandson of Raja Radha Kanta Dev 
Bahadur of Shobhabazar, being the son of his eldest daughter. Amrita 
Lai Mitra and Srinath Ghosh, both were his sons-in-law. All of them 
had studied in the Hindu College, and were well versed in the English 
literature. Vidyasagar had formed a great friendship with all of them 
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writers, and made friends with him. It was sometime after this that Akshay 
Babu became Editor of the Tattvabodhini Partrika. An association 
called the Tattvabodhini S ib/ia had been formed in connection with the 
Brahmo Samaj in the month of October, 1839. From the year 1843, 
this association began publishing a Bengali monthly, called the Tat tv a 
bod ini Patrika , under the care and auspices of Babu Devendra Nath 
Tagore and some other eminent men of the time. Akshay Babu had 
been a member of this association from the beginning, and he was after- 
wards intrusted with the edition of this magazine, which he did honest- 
ly and creditably for twelve years, up to 1855. 

All the contributions to the Tattvabodhini Patrika passed through 
the hands of Ananda Krishna Babu and some other educated men of 
the time, who had to go through the articles, and make necessary 
corrections. One day, when Yidyasagar was sitting with Ananda Krishna 
Babu in the latteTs house, a messenger appeared with a piece of 
Akshay Babu’s composition intended for publication in magazine. 
Ananda Babu read out the article to Vidyasagar, and asked his opinion 
about it. It was a piece of translation from English, impregnated with 
European ideas and notions. The earlier translations of Akshay Babu 
were all of this sort. In reply to Ananda Babu’s query, Vidyasagar said that 
the style of the composition was not bad, but that it was somewhat impreg- 
nated with western ideas. He then made some alterations and correc- 
tions in it, at the request of Ananda Krishna Babu. Subsequent to this, 
Vidyasagar had to make such corrections on several occasions. Akshay 
Babu saw that these corrections were far super or to the usual ones, and 
wondered who could be the author of them. To satisfy his curiosity, 
one day, he appeared in person before Ananda Krishna Babu, and 
learned tnat they were Vidyasagar’s doings. It was thus that Akshay 
Babu came in contact with the young pundit and formed his acquain- 
tance. By degrees, this acquaintance grew into sincere friendship, which 
ripened with their age. 

This was a happy combination for the newly-born Bengaii language. 
Every native of Bengal should commemorate the eventful period in his 
heart of hearts, and rejoice in the fortunate union. Both Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Akshay Kumar Datta may be said to have laid down 
their lives for the development of their mother language. The combina- 
tion of Addison and Steel is regarded by the English as the origin of the 
progress and spread of modern English, and they still congratulate on 
the happy event. Many educated Bengalis too look upon the day of 
the union of Addison and Steel as a day of their national festival. But 
how many Bengalis are there who ever recall to mind the happy com- 
bination of Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar and Askhay Kumar Datta ? How 
ungrateful we are I 

For some time, a sub-commitee, styled the “Paper-commitee,” was 
formed in connection with the Tattvabodhini Sabha. Ananda Krishna 
Basu, Raj Narayan Basu, Rajendra Lai Mitra, Isvar Chandra Vidyas- 
agar, Radha Ballabh Ray, Syama Charan Mukharji, Prasanna Kumar 
Sarvvadhikari. and Ananda Chandra Vcdantavagis were elected members 
for this Sub-committee. These members were designated paper-exam- 
iners, and Akshay Babu was paper-editor. The Tattvabodhini Sabha 
was Devendra Nath Babu's beloved object. He had always the associ- 
ation at his heart. Wherever he found anything new and useful, he 
tried to bring it in. He had introduced the “paper-committee”, 
in imitation of a committee of the same name in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, The business of the newly formed committee 
was to exammine and correct all the books and writings intend- 
ed to be published by the Tattvabodhini Sabhi. No writ- 
ing or book could be published unless and until approved of by this 
committee. Great benefits were derived from this system. Nothing 
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Vidyasagar in tins way. 

Prooosed by Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, and seconded and support- 
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no connection with the then Brahma Samaj. He was connected on y 
with- the ‘ Paper-Committee.” Even Akshay Babu. who edited j * 
Tattvabodhini Patrika, had to seek the opinion and , perrnis *10 n of th< 
“Paper-Committee” on his own compositions, before they could be pub 
lished in the periodical. In support of this, we quote below a copy of 
some correspondence on the subject, which passed between the editor 

and some of the examiners ; — 

“I beg to send herewith a copy of an article on the ‘History of the 
Cavirpanthis.’ Please do the needful. 

(Sd.) Akshay Kumar Datta 
Paper-editor.” 

“I am glad to read the copy sent by you. It has been nicely got up 
and written in easy, chaste language. I, therefore, gladly aprove of its 
publication in the Patrika ( magazine ). 

(Sd.) Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 


Tattvabodhini Sabha, 
1770 Sak, 14 Asharh 


“The corrections and alterations made by Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar 
here and there have been very nice. 

(Sd). Syama Charan Mukhopadhyay. 7 

It was at the instance of Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, that 
Vidyasagar commenced publishing his translation of the Mahabharat 
in February, 1848, in the sixty-seventh issue of the Tattvabodhini 
Patrika. Some portions of its Adiparva had only been brought into 
publication, when Babu Kali Prasanna Singha requested him to desist, 
and, with his permission, began publishing his translation of the great 
epic. Kali Prasanna Babu himself has acknowledged it : — 


“In the translation of the Mahabharat I have had to seek and 
obtain much assistance from many learned men. I am, therefore, 
under a deep debt of obligation and gratefulness to them. Of these, 
my venerable friend, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, was the foremost. 
He had himself begun a translation of the Mahabharat and already 
published a part of it, in several issues of the Tattvabodhini Patrika , 
as well as in the form of pamphlets. But when he came to learn that 
I was endeavouring to bring out a translation of the great poem, he 
very kindly desisted from his translation. If he had not done so, I 
could never have finished my version. Not only did he forego his desire 
of translating the epic himself, but he took the trouble of going through 
my translation whenever he had leisure for it, and even personally 
attended my printing press and superintended my translation of the 
Mahabharat, when business called me away from Calcutta, now and 
then. In fact, language, written or spoken, cannot express the extent 
of benefits I have obtained from Vidyasagar in different forms at differ- 
ent times, since I was a student.” 


Before he commenced the translation of the Mahabharat, Vidyasagar 
k&d written two other Bengali books Basudeva Charita and Vetala Pan - 
chavingsati. In the language of these two books he has amply proved 
his powers of translation, of which hereafter. 
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Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, the worthy editor of the “Tattvabodhini 
I atrika, having resigned his post for ill-health, Babu Kanai Lai Pain 
moved a resolution before a meeting of the Tattvabodhini Sabha 
recommending award of some pension to the able editor. It was 
seconded by \ idyasagar. Babu Devendra Nath Tagore opposed the 
motion. His argument was that the pension could be allowed, if the 
income of the “Tattvabodhini Patrika” leftsa margin for it j but that 
when the income of the “Tattvabodhini Sabba” and that of the “Tattva- 
* v I* 11 ^ >atr 'k a were combined, no such pension was judiciously and 
rightly allowable. But the resolution was carried by a majority of 
an 4 a monthly pension of twenty-five rupees was granted to Babu 
Akshay Kumar Datta. There can be no doubt, that the pension was 
granted mainly through the exertions of Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


Some time after the resignation of Babu Akshay Kumar Datta, 
Vdyasagar also cut off his connection with the Tattvabidhini Sabha. 
This was owing to difference of opinion with Babu Devendra Nath 
iagr«re in some respects. No wonder that a conflict of the opinions of 
tuo such independent spirited men should bring about their separation. 
The friction of two pieces of dry, hard wood, or the collision of a 
piece of steel against a piece of flint, is sure to produce sparkles of 
nre. It was for a similar reason, that Keshub Chunder Sen and some of 
his associates severed their connection with the Brahma Samaj. 


When Y idyasagar was himself engaged in learning English priva- 
tely at his own residence, he had, in his turn, to give private lessons in 
Sanskrit to a number of elderly scholars. Syama Charan Sarkar, one 
of the translators of the Sudder Court ( since converted into High 
Court ), Ramratan Mukharji, Nilmani Mukharji, Raj Krishna Banarji, 
and some other gentlemen were among his pupils. His mode of impart- 
ing instruction \vas so ingenious, that he could make his pupils easily 
master even a difficult subject. The learned professors of the Sanskrit 
College were quite amazed at his novel mode of instruction He 
took great pains for the education of his pupils. To enable the reader 
to form some idea of his mode of instruction, we will try to describe 
briefly how Raj Krishna Babu acquired his knowledge in Sanskrit 
from Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


Raj Krishna Babu was a grandson of the famous Hriday Ram 
Bandyrpadhyay of Bowbazar. He was, at this time, only 15 or 16 
years old. His house stood in front of that of Isvar Chandra Yidva- 
sagar. He had studied English for some time in the Hindu College, 
but had given it up at this early age. He had formed an acquaintance 
of Vidyasagar, and used to visit his house every morning and evening. 
One morning he heard Dinabandhu ( Yidyasagar’s younger brother) 
reading Kalidas’s Mf^haduta in musical tones. Raj Krishna Babu 
was so charmed by the young boy’s sweet recital of the elegant poem 
that he felt a strong desire to learn Sanskrit. He gave out his mind 
to Vidyasagar, who promised to teach him the ancient language. 
But Vidyasagar was afraid, that Raj Krishna Babu was now grown too 
old to begin with the Mugdhabodha or any other Sanskrit grammar, and 
that he might lose his patience, and give it up as a mere waste of time. 
Vidyasagar, therefore, thought of devising some method, by which he 
could make the learning of Sanskrit attractive, as well as easy, to his 
pupil. So he dismissed Raj Krishna Babu for that day, and set himself 
on thinking of a novel mode of teaching Grammar. When Raj Krishna 
Babu called the next morning, he found to his utter astonishment, that 
a short abridgment of the Sanskrit grammar, Mugdhabodha % in Bengali 
characters, from the Alphabet to the Inflexion of Verbs, composed by 
Vidyasagar, was ready for his use. This was the basis of VidyasagaPs 
Upabramanika, a short Sanskrit Grammar in Bengali. Upakramanika 
has opened a new, easy road to the Sanskait Literature. This single 
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treatise is sufficient to clearly demonstrate Vidyasagar>s superior intellect 

and ingenuity. , i 

With the aid ofthis manuscript, abridged grammar and an ekmen- 

ir«ir^K^ d Xich , t? % K h!S "nd.fa.igab.. « 5 l .and 
toil and unremitting perseverance, and through Vidyasagar s ingenious 

mode of instruction, mastered in six months. He thc " appl ‘® d l J ,n ^ C R “ 
the study of the Sanskrit Literature. Vidyasagar now urged aj 
Krishna Babu to prepare himself for the Junior Scholarship ex- 
amination of the Sanskrit College. The system of Junior and 
Senior Scholarship examinations had been introduced into Sans- 
krit College by Mr. Marshall. Raj Krishna Babu applied him- 
self in right earnest, and was fully prepared for the examination, 
when Vidyasagar was told that a poor Brahman boy was get- 
ting the Junior Scholarship of eight rupees. It then struck V idyasagar 
that if Raj Krishna Babu should appear at the examination and succeed 
in winning the scholarship, the poor boy would be deprived of his only 
means. He informed Raj Krishna Babu of everything, and told him 
to desist, for the present, from his attempts at the Junior Scholarship 
examination, He then urged his apt pupil to prepare himself for the 
Senior Scholarship examination ; at which Raj Krishna Babu said, 
‘Do you think, sir, I shall be able to qualify myself for that ? W hy 
not’, replied Vidyasagar, but, mind, you shall have to take more pains. 
Only if you accompany me every day to the Fort \\ illiam College, I 
believe, I shall be able to make you fit for the examination.' Raj Kri- 
shna Babu agreed to this, and accompained him daily to the 1 - ort Will- 
iam College. Vidyasagar was occupied in teaching the Civilians and 
in doing other duties up to 3 P.M., after which he devoted himself 
wholly in giving lessons to Raj Krishna Babu till sun- set. They then 
returned to their houses, and after supper, again applied themselves 
in giving and receiving instruction till a late our in the night. By 
such unremitting toil and perseverance, both on the part of the pupil 
and the teacher, Raj Krishna Babu was fully instructed in Sanskrit 
Grammar, Belles-lettres and Smriti, in two years and a half. He appe- 
ared at the Senior Scholarship examination of 1843 — 44, and passed it 
creditably with a second grade scholarship of fifteen rupees a month. 
Two years after this, he won a first grade scholarship of twenty rupees. 
He had a great mind to appear at the next higher ( />., final ) examina- 
tion, but, unfortunately, his health having been very much impaired by 
his excessive toils, he was obliged to forego his design, and remove to 
a sanitarium to recruit his health. 


The news of this unparalleled success soon spread like wild fire, 
and surprised even the learned professors of the Sanskrit College. 
People of all classes daily flocked to Vidyasagar’s house, with an 
eager desire to have a sight of the unusually intelligent and hardwork- 
ing pupil and of his ingenious and clever teacher. In fact, the mode 
of instruction adopted by Vidyasagar was quite novel, and was a cons- 
picuous proof of his inventive genius. Was it very strange then, that 
the people were so curious about it ? When the famous Scotch author 
Carlyle devised his new plan, and books were published under the novel 
device, many learned and wise men of the time hurried to the farm of 
Dumfrey in the hilly tracts of far Scotland to have a sight of the fam- 
ous author. Even Emerson, the great philosophical writer of America, 
visited Scotland, and satisfied his curiosity by seeing Carlyle with his 
own eyes. Such is the fascinating attraction of all original novel, in- 
genious plans and methods. 

Madan Mohan Tarkalankar was one of Vidyasagar's early friends* 
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They had been acquainted since both of them were in the Grammar 
class, and they were slowly drawn to each other. By degrees, they 
formed an intimate friendship, which ripened with their age and 
made them very closely united. In later years, whenever Vidyasagar 
attempted at, or undertook, a noble, benevolent deed, Madnan Mohan 
w-as always by his side, lending a helping hand with all his zeal 
and ardour. In some cases the two were found to be equally eager and 
interested, and it would then be very difficult to distinguish the prin- 
cipal from the second. Yidyasagar’s friendship was always sincere and 
uniform. He could never be apathetic to one whom he had once loved. 
Vidyasagar regarded Madan Mohan as if he was his own brother, and 
always sought for opportunities to do him a good turn. It was mainly 
through Vidyasagar’s exertionsthat his friend, Madan Mohan, obtained 
the situation of Head Pandit in the Calcutta Bengal Pathsala. After 
this, when the latter was acting as Head Pandit of the Barasat Govern- 
ment School, a teacher was required in the Fort William College to 
teach Hindu Law to the civilians. At the instance of Vidyasagar, Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar was appointed to the post on a Monthly salary of 
forty rupees. 

Pandit Dvaraka Nath Vidyabhushan *and Giris Chandra Vidyaratna 
were also two of his friends. At the time of which we are speaking, 
the post of the Second Teacher of the Grammar class, and that of the 
Librarian of the Sanskrit College, fell vacant. The salaries attached 
to the posts were rupees 50 and 30 respectively. Babu Rassomoy Dutt 
was then Secretary to the College. There were a large number of can- 
didates for the two situations, and, at the suggestion of Vidyasagar, it 
was decided upon to hold an examination to fill up the vacancies. At 
this examination, Dvaraka Nath Vidyabhushan and Giris Chandra 
Vidyaratna stood first and second respectively. But Rassomoy Babu, 
for reasons best known to himself, instead of conferring the post of the 
Second Teacher on Vidyabhushan, precipitately appointed him to the 
post of the Librarian. Vidyabhushan felt himself aggrieved, and Vidya- 
sagar lost no time in informing Mr. Marshall of the injustice. Mr. Mar- 
shall brought the matter to the notice of Dr. Mouat the then secre- 
tary to the Education Council. Dr. Mouat set aside Rassomoy Babu’s 
arrangement, and appointed Dvaraka Nath Vidyabhushan as Second 
Teacher of Grammar, and Giris Chandra Vidyaratna as Librarian. 

It may be still fresh in the reader’s mind, how through the exer- 
tions of Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, then a mere student of the Sanskrit 
College, Pandit Jay Narayan Tarkapanchanan had been appointed to 
the post vacated by the death of Nim Chand Siromani. The reader 
will find many such instances in Vidyasagar’s life. 



# He was born in 1824 at Changripota in the district of 24 pergun- 
as. He studied in the Sanskrit College for twelve years. In later years, 
he set himself up as Editor of the Soma Prakash % a renowned Bengali 
weekly. He had a great intimacy with Vidyasagar. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONTINUANCE IN THE FORT WILLIAM COLLEGE, 


We have stated before, that Mr. Marshall used to read Sanskrit with 
Vidyasagar, and receive from him lessons in that language. He had 
already acquired a tolerable knowledge of Bengali, and he preferred to 
converse with Vidyasagar in that tongue. The latter, therefore, wrote 
to him letters in Bengali, as occasion needed. One day, he was unable 
to attend his office on account of the illness of one of his relations 
living in his house. He informed Mr. Marshall of this, in a letter 
written in Bengali. Thus by degrees Vidyasagar rose in influence and 
eminence, while still in the Fort William College. 

The more Mr. Marshall came in contact with Vidyasagar, the more 
was he led to be pleased at the latter’s keen intellect, sound knowledge, 
excellent character, intrepid spirit, dignified manners, and noble 
generosity. He had a firm trust in whatever Vidyasagar said or did. 
He consulted Vidyasagar on all important matters. Whenever Dr. 
Mouat, Secretary to the Education council, ' required any information 
on the Sanskrit Literature or Hindu Religion, he used to go to Mr. 
Marshall for the information. The latter, in his turn, had the matter 
decided by reference to Vidyasagar. It was in this wise, that Dr. 
Mouat came to know Vidyasagar, whom he henceforth regarded with 
much esteem and trust By degrees he felt a great affection for 
Vidyasagar, and was ever his well-wisher and benefactor 

Shortly after he had entered the Fort William College, Vidyasagar 
had to witness a great change in the educational policy of this 
country. He was intimately connected with the education department, 
and under this department, he had to bring about many alterations, 
and introduce new plans. We will, therefore, try to notice them 
briefly. 


When Isvar Chandra first entered the Sanskrit College, as a 
student, in 1829, English education had not much spread in this 
country. Some respectable residents of Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
were the first to begin to appreciate English education, and try to 
introduce it into this country. Through the exertions of such dis- 
tinguished men as Hare, Harrington, East, and some other generous 
Europeans and a number of influential natives of this country, a 
school was set up in the premises of Gora Chand Basak of Garanhatta 
Monday, the 20th of January, 1817. It was the groundwork of 
the Hindu College of after years. There was also another party who 
were in favour of diffusing oriental learning throughout the country, 
and the Government of the time sided with them. But ultimately 
on the petition of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, backed by Hare and Wilson! 
Government altered its former policy and resolved to propagate 
western education. After much efforts, a building for the accomoda- 
m!L ° j Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges was erected at a cost of one 
laicn and twenty-four thousand rupees on a plot of land generously 
presented for the purpose by the well-renowned, munificent David 
nare. Hare is no more, but his name will be ever cherished very 

hkin > !t ( !?r the u. h<art -° f every J English-educated Bengali. But for 
ms indefatigable exertions and munificent gifts, the current of educa- 

f 2 ?- . S 5 ?V, ntry would have . taken a very different course. In 

*025, the two Colleges were set up in this new building. 

J the r adl 5 inist ra ,ion , of the education department 
was in the hands of a Committee known by the name of ‘‘Generab 

Computtee of public Instruction”. This committee had been started 
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in 1823. The dispute of the two parties as to whether Western or 
Eastern education was beneficial to this country, alluded to before, 
continued for twelve years even after the foundation of this committee. 
At last, by the decision of Lord Macaulay, the promoters of Western 
education gained the victory. In the year 1839, Lord Auckland, the 
then Governor-General of India, declared in his Minute that English 
should be the medium of imparting instruction in the Arts, Sciences, 
and Philosophy of Europe, that the Vernacular Schools already exist- 
ing in the country should be placed in a more perfect working order, 
that equal encouragements should be given to the students of English 
and Vernacular, and that the vernacular languages should be taught 
along with English. 

From this time forward the Committee of public Instruction 
began to supervise the working of the new system, and the current 
of English education began to flow vigorously. The liberty of the 
Press had already been dealared in 1835. The use of Persian as 
Court language was interdicted in the year 1837. The native judicial 
officers of the country were entrusted with greater powers. Conse- 
quently the working of the new system found fresh fields of expen- 
sion. The Committee of Public Instruction divided Bengal into nine 
divisions. A college was started in each of these divisions, and an 
Anglo-Bengali school was set up in each district of these divisions. 
In the year 1S42, the Committee of public Instruction made over 
charge of the education department to a more powerful association, 
viz.) “The Education Council'’. Vidyasagar had to bring about many 
reforms under this Council, of which hereafter. 

While Vidyasagar was employed as a. teacher in the Fort William 
College, Lord Hardinge, the then Governor-General of India, came 
to visit the College, one day, on inspection duty, and had a long 
talk with Vidyasagar on various topics. In course of conversation, 
Vidyasagar complained of the hard lot of the students of the Sanskrit 
College. He said that they had now no prospects. The post of 
Judge-Pandit^ which had so long been reserved for them, had been 
abolished. The numerical strength of the College was, in conse- 
quence, falling off. It was, therefore, meet and proper, that Govern- 
ment should do something for them. It was finally settled that a 
number of veruacular schools should be established in the country, 
and the teachers for these schools should be taken from among the 
students of the Sanskrit College. 101 such schools -were established 
in the different parts of the country from 1844 to 1846, and they were 
styled “Hardinge Schools” after the name of their founder. These 
schools were set up in imitation of Western schools for the propagation 
of Bengali education, and Vidyasagar was not wholly unconnected with 
them. He took great pains for their advancement. 

The charge of selection of teachers for these schools by examina- 
tion and their appointment w-as intrusted to Mr. Marshall and Vidya- 
sagar. The latter had now to face difficulties of a strange sort. The 
elderly professors of the Sanskrit College and some other private 
Pandits turned to be his bitter enemies. The professors grudged 
his influence with the authorities, that young Vidyasagar was charged 
with the examination of the new teachers in preference to them, who 
were far superior to him both in age and experience. The otherjPandits 
were highly displeased with him, because merit, and no favour, was 
his maxim. He gave away the posts to the more worthy candidates. 
He showed neither favour nor bias. No consideration of any kind, 
either of friendship, relationship, or recommendation, found place in 
his conscientious heart. The disappointed Pandits began to indulge 
in vile slanders of Vidyasagar. But the just and heroic Vidyasagar, 
who had not shown the slightest favour to the civilians even at the 
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recommendation of Mr. Marshall, his official superior and 

^dersand'^ « 

It was quite against his nature to do any thing which in juug 

ment, was not right and proper. 

Immediately after his appointment in the Fort William College, 
VidyasagaFs first impulse was to relieve his father frorn the troubles 
of his toilsome servitude. Some say, that shortly after he had got his first 
appointment, his father met with a nasty accident on his way to office 
and that this led Vidyasagar to urge him to give up his office. But 
we have no authority on that point. However that might be, Vidyasagar 
said to his father one day : — ‘You see, father, I now earn 50 rupees 
a month, and this should be quite sufficient to cover our expenses. 
Why should you then work ? I shall send you 20 rupees every month. 
Please, go home and enjoy rest.’ His father hesitated a little, but, at 
the earnest importunity of his son, was fain to accede to his terms. 
He resigned his situation and went to Birsingha where Vidyasagar used 
to remit his promised 20 rupees regularly, month after month. I he 
remaining 30 rupees he spent in his Calcutta house. ^ He had, at this 
time, his two younger brothers and five cousins living with htm, be- 
sides a menial servant named Sriram,* of the barber caste. Of the 
five cousins, two were sons of his father’s brother, two were sons 
of his father’s sister, and the other was a son of his mother’s sister, 
There were thus nine members ( including himself ) in Calcutta, to 
maintain with 30 rupees. Besides, several outsiders and visitors 
had to be fed almost daily. There was no cook in the establish- 
ment. All the inmates of his house, not excepting Vidyasagar himself, 
had, by turns, to do the cooking. Dear reader, do you see wherein 
Vidyasagads greatness lay? He was the master of the house, earning 
50 rupees a month. He could indulge in luxuries. He could engage 
a cook. But he did nothing of the kind. As soon as he had the 
means at his command, his first impulse was to relieve his parent’s 
troubles. In his childhood he had heard from his father the tales of 
his early miseries. When a student in Calcutta, he had witnessed, 
with his own eyes, the pains and sufferings of his father. He had 
seen him remove and cleanse his sons’ soil with his own hands. How 
could then a man of Vidyasagaris character act otherwise than what 
he did ? What else did he do ? Quite regardless of his own inconveni- 
ence, he supported distant relations and some other persons quite 
unconnected with him, and shared with them equally the menial 
labours of his household. Was this not greatness of heart ? How many 
men of means are there now, who would condescend to act like 
Vidyasagar under similar circumstances ? 


We have already seen, that while a scholar in the Sanskrit 
College he showed his kindness of heart by giving away food and 
clothing to the needy, and by succouring the poor and distrest, out 
of his paltry scholarship funds. He was now earning 50 rupees a 
month, out of which he gave 20 rupees to his father, and reserved 
the rest for his establisment expenditure in Calcutta. He defrayed 
the expenses most economically, and what he could thus save out 
of the 30 rupees, he spent gladly in feeding the hungry and in 
succouring the distrest. In 1843, Gangadhar Tarkavagis, one of the 
professors of the Sanskrit College, had an attack of Cholera. No 
sooner did the intelligence reach Vidyasagar, than he hastened to* 
the spot, accompanied with his friend, Doctor Durga Charan Banarji 


* It is said that after Vidyasagar had removed to Snkea’s Street, 
• some of his relations attempted at his life. It was with the help of this 
devoted, faithful servant that Vidyasagar could then save himself. 
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of whom mention has been made before. Durga Charan Babu 
applied himself to the treatment of the patient, and Vidyasagar 
removed the discharges with his own hands. He paid for the medi- 
cines out of his own pocket. Whenever he saw, or heard of, a poor 
helpless fellow-creature suffering from illness, he hurried to him. and 
nursed him tenderly, and supplied him with medicines and diet out 
of his own funds. 

On one occasion, Vidyasagar was told that one Isan Chandra 
Bhattachana, nephew ( sister’s son ) of Professor Jay Narayan 
larkapanchanan of Narikeldanga, was suffering from Cholera. He 
went there the very night, and provided for the patient’s treatment. 
He took articles of bedding from his own house, and with them made 
a comfortable bed for the sufferer. After his death, his favourite 
disciple, Raj Krishna Babu, said to one of his friends 1 ‘He ( /. *., 
Vidyasagar ) had often to act similarly. It is not possible for me to 
recollect all the deeds of his unfeigned, self-less benevolence. They 
are too many for me to enumerate, and for you to hear patiently. The 
recollection of the benevolent acts of that incarnation of kindness 
recalls his noble image vividly to mind. The very remembrance of 
him rends my heart and makes tears flow down in torrents. Alas! 
We shall no more find a man, equal to him in charitableness and 
kindness. 

On another occasion, a menial servant in the employment of a 
rich neighbour of Vidyasagar’s, having been seized with Cholera, was 
sent away by his master and abandoned in the streets. The poor 
sufferer had no one to look after him, or to give him a drop of water. 
No sooner did Vidyasagar hear of it, than he hastened to the spot. 
He carried the unfortunate man on his shoulders to his house, and 

gently laid him down on his own bed. He placed the poor man under 

the medical treatment of his friend, Doctor Durga Charan Banarji, 
paid for his medicines out of his own pocket, and nursed him with 
great care and tenderness. He thus saved the life of the helpless 

man, who recovered in a few days. But for his kindness, the 

unfortunate man must have died in the streets. Gentle reader, was 
not Vidyasagar a truly great and benevolent man ? 

Allusion has already been made of Vidyasagar’s disinterested 
forwardness in securing situations for his friends, relations and 
acquaintances of worth and ability. The reader has seen how 
he secured appointments for Jay Narayan Tarkapanchauan, Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar, Dvaraka Nath Vidyabhushan and Giris Chandra 
Vidyaratna. In this unselfish work of benevolence, he had sometimes 
to suffer pecuniary losses and even undergo physical pains. While he 
was still employed in the Fort William College on a salary of 50 
rupees, the post of the first teacher of the Grammar class in the 
Sanskrit College fell vacant. The post carried a monthly salary of 90 
rupees. Here was a great chance of Vidyasagar’s own promotion. 
Dr. Mouat, Secretary to the Education Council, called on Mr. Marshall 
to consult on the selection of a competent man for the post. Mr. 
Marshall recommended Vidyasagar. The situation was accordingly 
offered him, but he declined the offer. The real cause of his refusal 
was, that he had already given word to the famous professor, Tara- 
nath Tarkavachaspati that he would secure him a suitable situation. 
He knew 1 arkavachaspati to be a most worthy man versed in all the 
different branches of the Sanskrit literature, and he now took this 
opportunity to fulfil his promise. He recommended Tarkavachaspati 
to Mr. Marshall, saying that Vachaspati was the best grammarian 
of the time, which he sincerely believed. This was Saturday, and 
the appointment was to be made on Monday. Taranath Tarkavachas- 
pati was, at this time, at Kalna, more than 50 miles away from Cal- 
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cotta. The postal system then was ^^“serrii t.T great * diffi- 
present. There no railway or ^ m 1 f r “"^form Tarkavachas- 

cuny communicate it by a letter, 

pat» of this happy news^ n should reach him, 

when they heard from Vidyasagar the cause of his advent, and they 
knew no/ how to thank him for such disinterested benevolence. 
When they saw, that he had walked such a long distance m the 
night, merely to keep his promise, without at all “ring for his ^ 


declared m one voice oiory w you. : ' 

man, but a God in human form.* He started again on his return 
journey the same evening, on foot as before, with Tarkavachaspati s 
application and testimonials, leaving his relation behind to return 
by boat, who was too much worn out to be able to walk a step fur- 
ther. But Vidyasagar felt no uneasiness or difficulty. He reached 
Calcutta the next day (Monday) in time only to be able to hand 
over Vachaspati’s application and testimonials to Mr. Marshall, who 
in his turn, recommended Tarkavachaspati to Government. In a few 
days, Vachaspati arrived in Calcutta and received his appointment 
letter. Vidyasagar was not only a strong man mentally and morally, 
but physically also. He was a very good pedestrian. 

Many anecdotes are told of his abilities at pedestrianism. At 
first sight, these stories seem incredible, but they are as true as any- 
thing. It is said, that even in his declining years, when he was quite 
broken down by ill health, stout and strong young men could not 
match him in walking. The journey to and from his native village, 
Birsingha, Vidyasagar performed on foot in one day. In the course 
of the whole journey, he ate or drank nothing save a green cocoanut 
at Masat, a village some 24 miles from Birsingha. Even in later days, 
when he was Principal of the Sanskrit College, he -used to perform 
the journey on foot, as before. If any of his co-travellers or com- 
panions had a load or luggage too heavy, he would divide it with him, 
and carry it on his own head or shoulders. On one occasion, it so 
happened, that two Darwans ( porters ) of the Sanskrit College came 
in his way, and saw him walking with a burden on his head. They 
were quite surprised at the sight, and offered to carry the load for him. 
But he dismissed them with kind and gentle words, and went on with 
the burden. 


It is said, that while Vidyasagar was employed in the Sanskrit 
College, he had unexpectedly a very urgent necessity to return to 
Calcutta from Birsingha, and make the journey on foot, as usual, in 
less than one da .’s time. As he started on his journey, one Madan 
Man dal, one of his servants, came to him, and expressed his willing- 
ness to accompany him. Vidyasagar doubted his ability, and asked 
him whether he would be able to walk with him at the same rate. 
The man replied in the affirmative. They then proceeded on their 
way. For some 9 or 10 miles, Madan Mandal followed Vidyasagar 
closely, but presently he fell back. He soon saw that his master, had 
outpassed him nearly 200 yards. Madan was a lathial ( clubman ). 
He gave himself and his lathi ( club ) several whirls in the air. He 
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then ran on as fast as his legs permitted, and was soon at his master’s 
heels. Again they proceeded together. As soon as they reached an 
inn, 24 miles from Birsingha, Madan said to his master, — ‘Let us stay 
here for this day. We need not go to Calcutta to-day’ ; at which 
Vidyasagar smiled, and replied, — “I must go this very day. You may 
put up here to-day, and go to Calcutta to-morrow. Here are some 
pice to pay your hotel-bill’. With this, he left Madan Mandal to rest 
at the inn, and reached Calcutta by night-fall. 

During his tenure of employment in the fort William College he 
found opportunities of visiting Birsingha very frequently. When at 
home, his main business was to call on, and enquire after, his neigh- 
bours, attend and nurse the diseased, help and succour the distresssed, 
and divert himself by various athletic sports and amusements. One 
of his chief diversions at that time was to attend dinner-parties in 
company with his brothers and other relations. If, on such occasions, 
a ditch would lie on his way, he would leap over it by way of sport, 
and then ask his second brother, Dinabandhu, to follow his example. 
In trying to do so, Dinabandhu often threw himself down into the 
ditch, which raised a roar of laughter from the company. Vidyasagar 
engaged himself in various sportive merriments of this nature with 
his younger brothers. 

It is said, that on one occasion, he was walking to Calcutta, as 
usual, from Birsingha. When he reached a field, he saw an aged 
cultivator standing there with a load on his head. The burden was 
too heavy for the old man, and the old man was too weak to walk 
with the load. On enquiry, Vidyasagar learned from him that his 
house was 5 to 6 miles from the place, and that his son, who was a 
young man, had charged him to carry the load home. The sight of 
the poor, old man’s condition, and the tale of his son’s conduct moved 
Vidyasagar’s kind heart, and tears flowed in torrents from his eyes. 
He at or.ce took over the load from the old man’s head on his own, 
and, followed the aged cultivator, with slow steps, to his home. He 
then retraced his steps, and reached Calcutta rather later than usual. 

Whenever there was an occasion of presenting winter-cloth to 
any body, the charge of pulrchasing the cloth was intrusted to Babu 
Braja Nath De, the Superintendent of the Metropolitan Institution. 
One day, Vidyasagar said to him, — “You see Braja Nath, whenever 
there is any necessity for cloth, it is you whom I send to the shawl- 
merchants.” It does not look well that one man should trouble him- 
self on all occasions with this affair. If you will once show me the 
shop to-morrow, I may occasionally call at the place and make pur- 
chases by myself. Please, come to-morrow, and I will accompany you 
to the shop.” The next day, Braja Nath Babu made his appearance 
at the appointed time, and both started together for Batabazar, the 
chief place of native traders, especially cloth-merchants. But Braja 
Nath Babu was ill at ease to keep pace with Vidyasagar. The latter 
was always in much advance of the former. Vidyasagar had every 
now and then to stop on the way to let his follower come up to him- 
When they were again together for the fourth time, he said to Braja 
Nath Babu, — “I have acquired a habit of walking rather a little too 
fast. My followers, as a rule, cannot keep pace with me. Never 
mind, Braja Nath, let us do one thing. This time you walk foremost, 
and I will follow you.’ Braja Nath Babu now felt himself at ease. 
On the way Vidyasagar warned his friend not to let the merchant 
know his ( Vidyasagar’s ) personality. But it was of no avail. As 
soon as Vidyasagar entered the shop, followed by his friend, the 
merchant rose from his seat, and received him respectfully, saying, 
‘Welcome venerable Panditji , good morning; surely, I ? m vel 7 
fortunate to-day.’ Vidyasagar whispered into the ears of his friend, 
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when put under cover. 

later vears when he was enfeebled by age and disease, 
»„ o E r, V = e could ma, y ch h'im in pedestrian^. I. is said, that whence 

day S to y '"a g ke at a K waMng accompanied some »_fto 

STS: Tf d y a „ u gr0 c W an- UP out g pace dSO u n s t^ayT The" Sble'Vand'.athcr 

ra way, M^hlcs W-Sl* M CT the 

grandson fell much behind. Soon afterwards, the grandson saw 
that his dear grandpapa, with his usual slippers on, had much out 
paced him. He tried his best, to overtake him, but could approach 
him no nearer. The grandfather enjoyed the fun from a distance and 
smiled at the futile attempts of his grandson, who was now quite 
abashed and dumb-founded with amazement. 


Dear reader, you see what wonderfully expert walker Vidyasagar 
was. Was not his strength of body equal to his strength of mmd, 
and his strength of mind equal to his strength of heart ? What happy 
combination ! How many were or are there in this world, who were 
or are endowed with the three strengths in equal proportion / 
Very few, we believe. The reader will, by and by, see how strong 
Vidyasagar was in every respect. 


The depth of Vidyasagar’ s affection for his mother was equal 
to, if not more than, that for his father. He idolised his mothei . 
We will give the reader an illustration of the strong affection and 
esteem, he felt for his dear mamma. 


One day, when he was employed in the Fort William College, 
information reached him that the marriage of his third brother, 
Sambhu Chandra, had been settled at Birsingha. In a few days, he 
received a letter from his mother asking him to be positively pre- 
sent at the nuptials. He was eagerly anxious to obey the command 
of his mother. He at once called on Mr. Marshall, and applied 
for leave, but the application was rejected. He was very sorry, and 
reflected within himself thus : — ‘Mother will miss me very keenly. 
What pangs she will suffer 1 Without me she will be more dead than 
alive. How ungrateful 1 am, not to obey her commands 1 What 
shame 1 Fie to me.’ After office hours, when he returned to his 
house, he found to his great disappointment, that the other inmates 
of his house had already left for Birsingha in accordance with pre- 
vious arrangements. He was now quite alone, and felt the disap- 
pointment very keenly. He sat up the whole night, crying and weeping 
for his dear mother. He had not a wink of sleep that night. The 
next morning, he resolved that he would renew his application for 
leave, and that if the leave should be again refused, he would resign 
his appointment. Go home he must, at all hazards. Accordingly, 
he called again on Mr. Marshall, and renewed his application. “Sir,"’ 
Said he with great emotion, if you do not grant me leave to go 
home, I resign my post. Please, accept, my resignation. For the 
sake of my service, 1 can not suffer my mother to shed tears.* Mr. 
MarshaU was wonder-struck at the uncommon feelings of filial devo- 
tion, Vidyasagar felt for his mother. He could not utter a single 
word of protest, but very gladly granted the leave. Vidyasagar at 
once repaired to his lodgings ; and accompanied by his faithful ser- 
vant, Sriram, started for Birsingha at 3 P. m. in the afternoon. 


This was in the month of July,— the rainy season of tropical 
Bengal. The sky was overcast, clouds thundering dreadfully with 
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flashes of lightning every now and then, "winds roaring incessantly 
rams pouring in incessant torrents. The roads were all slippery 
and muddy. Quite regardless of these, Vidyasagar moved on as fast 
as his legs permitted, and he was not a slow walker, as the reader 
is already aware. At night-fall he reached Krishnarampur, and it 
g too dark to hnd his way, he was, at his servant’s request, 
compelled to put up there for the night in an inn. He had still to 
walk over 26 miles, before he could reach his home. The next morning 
he rose very early, and proceeded on his way, followed bv his 
domestic. When he had travelled some distance, he found that 
bn ram was quite worn out with fatigue and hunger. The servant's 
home was not very far from this place. Vidyasagar, therefore, 
provided for the servant’s breakfast in a neighbouring inn, and giving 
him a few pice, said ; — ‘,’Here is some money to pay your hotel-bill ; 
you may now go home. With this, he left him, and bolted away like an 
arrow. Sriram could no more follow him, and was obliged to go to his 
own house. His master soon reached the banks of the Damodar. 


The river Damodar was very wide, and full to its brinks on both 
sides, and there was a very strong current flowing. In the dry 
season the water in the Damodar is very shallow, and the river is 
fordable in many places ; but during the rains, the water swells to its 
banks, and sometimes overflows them. Vidyasagar saw, that the 
river was not only full to its brinks, but also rough and turbulent, 
with a strong current flowing vigorously. The ferry boat was, unfor- 
tunately, on the other side of the river What was Vidyasagar to. do 
now ? What means would he adopt to cross the river ? He was not 
long in thinking He was now inspired with a heavenly animation, — 
an eagar longing to see his dear mother. Fortunately, he was not 
only a very fast walker, but a very good swimmer to boat. In the 
name of God and his mother, he plunged preciptately into the stream, 
and swam across to the other side safe. He then proceeded on his 
way with running speed, and was soon on the banks of the Dvara- 
kes \ ar. Here was the same difficulty again. The river was as swollen 
and turbulent as the Damodar. There was no ferry boot. He 
was now quite exhausted. He had nothing to eat the whole day. 
But he did not care for all this. He was animated with divine 
inspiration. He plunged into the river, and with God’s grace, who 
is ever ready to help those that help themselves, swam across safely 
to the other side. He now ran on apace, for it was growing dark. 
\Yhen he came to the Kuran-Khal , the sun had already set, and 
it was quite dark. The place was very dreadful. It was infested 
with robbers, who lay in wait, concealed under some covert, and 
as opportunity offered, fell on and plundered wayfarers, occasionally 
killing ihem. But Vidyasagar had no room in his mind for fear 
or anything of the kind, save the thought of his mother. He pro- 
ceeded on fearlessly, and when he reached home, it was past nine 
in the night. He found that the marriage procession had already 
left for the bride’s. He looked for his mother, but could not find 
her, for she had locked the doors of her room, and lay there 
weeping for her dear child. Vidyasagar called aloud “Mamma, 
where are you, mamma, I am come.” The mother knew her son’s 
voice, and instantly ran out and clasped him in her arms, and 
pressed kisses on his forehead. Then mother and child both fell 
a-crying. When the outbursfs of their emotion had somewhat subsided, 
they sat down to their meals. None of them had eaten any food 
that day till then. 


The reader has, no doubt, heard and read many anecdotes of 
children’s love for their mothers. The affectionate, filial devotion 
of Bonaparte, Washington, Johnson, and some other eminent men 
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are reputed to be unparalleled in the annals of history. But, sweet 
reader, can you conscientiously say, that the filial love of any of these 
men could approach that of this poor Indian ? We think, not. It is 
said of Jul'us Csesar that when, with a view to conquer England 
he had shipped his army, and was ready to weigh anchor, a great 
storm arose theatening to sink all his ships laden with the army and 
himself. Every one of his followers importuned him not to risk his 
valuable life, and tried to dissuade him, but he heeded them not. 
When Vidyasagar was about to plunge into the Damodar, some rustics, 
who were working in the neighbouring fields, tried to dissuade him 
from his attempts, which they considered to be nothing but rash and 
foolish. There is a good deal of similarity between the acts of these 
two great men. Both were heroes, though of different types. Both 
risked their valuable lives, the one for conquest of another’s kingdom, 
and the other, for worship of his own mother. May we now ask 
jou, dear reader, which of the two was the nobler hero ? Which of 
the two was more admirable ? Which of the two should have his 
name engraved in our hearts ? Which of the two ought to be our 
model for imitation ? We ask the thoughtful reader to answer the 
questions for himself. This is only a single illustration of Vidya- 
sagar’s filial love. The reader will, by and by, find many such 
instances in his life. 

Before concluding this chapter, we will once more notice his 
powers of versification. We have seen his abilities at composition 
of beautiful Sanskrit poems, when a student, — winning prizes for 
them. In his maturer years those powers had not lost their vigour. 
His abilities at versification were always the same. But, unfortunately, 
he did not cultivate them. During his tenure of office in the Fort 
William College, Mr. Cost, a Civilian, requested Vidjasagar to 
compose a sloka ( a very short stanza ) about him. Vidyasagar com- 
posed the sloka extemporaneously. Mr. Cost had some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, and he thonght the sloka beautiful. He admired it, and was 
so pleased, that he at once offered him a reward of 200 rupees. Vidya- 
sagar would not take the money himself. He proposed that the 
money should be deposited in the Sanskrit College, and out of it 
a prize of 50 rupees should be given each year to the best Sanskrit 
essayist. Mr. Cost agreed to Vidyasagar's proposal, and the money 
was funded accordingly. Vidyasagar was thus the means of awarding 
four prizes to four pundits ot his country, thereby encouraging the 
culture of Sanskrit composition. 


Th ® sl : prizes were called Cost-prizes, after the name of the donor. 
Wbat disinterested self-sacrifice I Vidyasagar was never known to 
have any greed of gain. On the contrary, it is well known that 
Vr , many cases » when he had good opportunities of getting money, 
Vidyasagar, poor as he was, instead of receiving the money him- 
self, gladly provided for the award of that money, however large 
the amount might be, to some other person or persons. He had 

" eSS f heart. It was for this, that respectable Europeans 
cherished a great esteem for Vidyasagar. 

sarrhiri. wil‘ notice here briefly, in passing, another instance of his self, 
sacrifice, tn connection with one of the Cost- prizes. 

Vidyasagar was appointed examiner of the Cost prize essavs At 
the second year’s exam.nation for this prize, the essay of one Srft 
Chandra Vidyaratna and that of DinSbandhu Nya/ratna Vidya- 

dkuon TE br h other * were superior to the others. The style and 

there w P l b a f hG CSSayS - We , re beautitul * ^ Srischandra’s essay 

there wa^nLl R g , ra o mat K Ca L miStakes ’ hut in that of Dinabandhi . 

his lldlr hrotw VM Dinabandhu had a great misfortunate in that 
his elder brother, Vidyasagar, was charged with the examination of 
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the papers. Though Dinabandhu’s essay was the best in every respect, 
he did not get the prize. It was awarded to Srischandra Vidya- 
ratna. The chief cause of this seeming injustice was, that Vidyasargar 
feared, that if he should award the prize to Dinabandhu, people might 
think, though unjustly, that when the two essays were of equal 
quality, Vidyasagar had shown undue favour to his brother. He 
was also afraid that when he was indirectly interested in the affair, 
he might unconsciously have been biassed on his brother’s side. 
But, in fact, there was no cause of fear in that respect, as it was 
universally known that he had weighed the balance evenly. Anyhow, 
Vidyasagar thought it best to be on the safe side, and he sacri- 
ficed self for the sake of another. What a brilliant example of nobte - 
self-sacrifice I 

When Mr. Cost passed the vernacular examination, he was posted 
to the Punjab, where he worked as a civilian for many years. 
Subsequently when he retired from the service, and was about to 
return home, he came to Calcutta, and paid a friendly visit to Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. In course of conversation, he recalled Vidya- 
sagar’s powers of versification, and asked him to compose a few 
slokas about himself. Vidyasagar then and there wrote five beauti- 
ful, sweet slokas. Mr. Cost was highly delighted, and thanked him 
profusely. 

There can be no doubt that Vidyasagar’s powers of writing 
Sanskrit prose and poetry were equally great. But he never culti- 
vated those powers. He devoted himself to the development of his 
mother language. Yet, he now and then composed Sanskrit verses 
at leisure. He wrote several elegant poems on “Travel,” “Content- 
ment,” “Anger,” “Cloud” and some other subjets. He composed 408 
slokas on Sahnalldv/p, Kusadvip , ' Sakadvip, and other names of 
countries according to the ancient Pauranic geography of the 
Hindus, and on America, England, France, Africa and Asia, modern 
names according to the Westerners. He also wrote brief annotations 
on Uttara-Chanta , Meghduta and Sakuntala. It is not known whether, 
after this, he made any more attempts at Sanskrit composition, either 
prose or poetry. When writing the annotations on Meghaduta , he 
remarked, one day with a smile, to one of his grandsons, who was 
sitting by ; — You see, my dear, I have written very good Sanskrit, 
indeed 1 ’ Bnt this was merely a joke, as he had been heard to 
observe on many occasions, that in this age of degeneration, Jt 
was not possible for any one to write good Sanskrit. 


CHAPTER IX. 



# 

HIS FIRST BENGALI WORK, “VASUDEVA-CHARITA”. 

Shortly after he had entered into the service of the Fort William 
College. Vidyasagar was asked by the authorities of the institution to 
write good, readable books in Bengali prose for the use of the 
students of the College, who were European would-be civilians, as 
the reader has already been told. In compliance with this request, 
he wrote a book named “Vasudeva Charita.” It was compiled from 
the Srimadbhagabatdy a religious book of the Hindus in Sanskrit. 
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It wat not oxactw a virhattm translation throughout. Some portions 
of The oriotnal were omitted, here and there the sense only was 
taken and only a portion of the original test was literally tran- 
slated. Considering the nice style, choice diction and beautiful 
easv flowing language of “Vasudeva-Charita, it must be said, that 
it very nearly approaches an original composition. It may be taken 
as a good model of Bengali prose. Unfortunately for the Hindu 
readers of Bengal. “Vasudeva-Charita” was not approved by the 
authorities of the Fort William College, and was therefore not 
published. The book treats of Sri Krishna, trying to demonstrate 
him to be a bodily incarnation of the Supreme Deity. 

In Vasudeva Charita, the Was ( sports ) of Sri Krishna have been 
fully described. Every page, nay every line, of the book has been 
devoted to divine manifestation. Vidvasagar of course thought, ♦hat 
though the book treated of Sri Krishna as an incarnation of God, 
the authorities would not hesitate to accept it as a text book for 
the Civilians, on the consideration that it was only a translation, 
and not an original composition. To say the truth, although the 
work was the fruit of Vidyasagar’s first attempts at Bengali compo- 
sition, yet it was undoubtedly a good, readable book for the Bengali- 
reading Civilians, on account of its beauty of style, sweetness of 
language, perspicuity of expression, and nice arrangement of thoughts. 
Prior to this, no Bengali book in prose had ever been wrttten in 
such chaste, correct, easv, idiomatic language. No doubt, many 
Sanskrit pundits had, before this, written books in Bengali prose 
for the use of the students of the Fort William College, but none 
of them were worth reading on account of the worthlessness of 
their language. Several of the Vernacular teathers of the Fort 
William College had also compiled Bengali books for. the use of the 
College students. Of these Babu Ramram Basu had written “Pratapa- 
ditya-Charita, ,> a prose work, but its language was quite worthless. 
Pandit Mrityunjay Vidyalankar had written “Prabodha-Chandrika.” 
In addition to these. Mr. Cary, a European Christian missionary, / 
had compiled an Anglo-Bengali grammar and dictionary. The 
grammar is now out of print, but the dictionary is still extant. 
Besides the above, there were many Bengali prose books written bv other 
authors contemporaneously with, or prior to, “Vasudeva-Charita,” but 
none of them could approach it in elegance of style, correctness 
of language, or sweetness of expression. 

Such easy,, chaste Bengali, as is found in Vidyasagaris “Vasu- 
deva-Charita,” is not generally to be met with in any other hook 
written by Sanskrit-knowing pundits save Vidyasagar himself. It 
cannot, therefore, be .asserted that those, who have a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, . must invariably write good Bengali. Raja Ram Mohan 
Ray, Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra. and Rev. K. M. Ranarii had a 
considerable knowledge of the Sanskrit language. They made no 
small amount of attempts for the culture and development of the 
Bengali prose. They rendered no inconsiderable extent of help for the 
improvement of the Bengali language. For this, their names ought 
to be respectfully, cherished in ’the memory of everv native of 
Benpi, equally with that of Vidyasagar. But even the language 
• of these notable authors could not approach that of Vidyasagar in 
easy flow, chasteness, correctness, and elegance of style. 

iR„ Ra f»u Ram M °A an \ ay had died at Bristo1 on the 27th September 
Wb 3 r^i he °- f 6 »* V T ,d y a \ a .? ar was still a scholar in the Sans- 
krit College. Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra' and Rev. K. M. Ban aril, 
devoted themselves to the cultivation and development of the Bengali 

~«5 U f g % C °v t l mP v ra iV eo ii sly w * th Vid yasagar. Both of them wer^ wfell 
read In English. K. M. Banarjl had renounced the faith of his fathers 
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and embraced Christianity. The devotion of these two men to Bengali is 
really admirable. K. M. Banarji died in 1884, at the good old age of 
85 y~ars, and Rajendra Lala Mitra died in 1891, the year of vidyasagar’s 
death, at the age of 70. For some time Vidyasagar and Rajendra Lala 
had been intimately and closely connected ; but after a review by Vidy- 
sagar of the working of the “Wards’ Institution,” of which Rajendra Lala 
was superintendent, they separated. Vidyasagar had only a familiar 
acquaintance with K. M. Banarji, but they were not intimate friends. 

Ram Mohan Ray wrote a number of Bengali books, the most 
prominent among them being “Paut-talikdiger Dharmapranali,” 
“Vedanter Anuvad,” “Kathopanishad,” Bajasaneya Sanghitopanishad,” 
“Mandukyopanishad and “Pathya-Pradan” 

K. M. Banarji wrote the “Shad-Darsan Sanggraha”, “Vidyakalpa- 
drum”, and some other works in Bengali. 


Rajendra Lala Mitra wrote and edited the “Bibidhartha-Sangraha”, a 
Bengali monthly paper. In this periodical he displayed his vast know- 
ledge and faculties of inquisitive research, and, at the same time, made 
admirable attempts for the development of his mother language. 


The works of these notable authors surely teach us many substantial* 
important things, and they are mostly free from grammatical errors ; but 
there can be no doubt that their language is somewhat unintelligible for 
want of perspicuity and plainness. On accrunt of the unusual lengthiness 
of their sentences, and improper, confused arrangement of expressions, 
their language has failed to be melodious and attractive. In trying to 
imitate the English manner of expression, it has become difficult to 
nders^and! 

these three, the language of Ram Mohan Ray is hardly intelli- 
u . g*V e .; while that of Rajendra Lala Mitra is somewhat better, but less in- 
» „ vf^clhgible than that of K M. Banarii, whose language is plainer than that 


words and sentences have been so nicely and properly chosen and arrang- 
*/\ed, that they never read harsh or jarring. On the contrary, they sound 
yjf hi the ear like sweet, harmonious music, and reach the very core of the 

/ heart, making it dance in merriment. Although his manner of expression 
is not much varied, yet it is not dully monotonous. It must be admitted, 
that he had a great command over his language. He could elevate or 
lower it at pleasure, according to the seriousness or otherwise of his 
subject. The use of useless or meaningless words is hardly to be found 
in his writings. He applied his epithets with distinctness and certainty. 
He used his words with such precision and adaptability to the subject 
ot discourse, that it is verv difficult to replace them by other words 
and sentences without marring the exact meaning intended to be con- 
veyed by them. Even his first book. “ Vasudeva-Charita”, abounds with 
illustrations of this wonderful power of Vidyasagar. 


r> 

r 


We have already noticed, that before Vidyasagar was made to write 
his ‘ Vasudeva-Charita”, many other writers had written books in Bengali 
prose, and attempted at the development of the language. Learned 
Christian European missionaries like Cary and Marshman, were among 
the number. But every reader of Bengali knows that they did not 
fully succeed in their attempts. 

Besides the missionaries, many European civilians and talented na- 
tives of Bengal made admirable attempts at the development of the Ben- 
gali language They wrote and published many books, newspapers, and 
periodicals in Bengali. Newspapers and periodicals will be dealt with 
afterwards. Here we will confine ourselves to the discussion of some of 
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. , e helDed the growth of the Bengali language, 

lnV?ry To show ’tie immense superiority of Vidyasagar’s composition. 

. 1 ? ,77 5i« w not then been introduced into this country. Charles 
Printing press had not then Bengali lettefs on wood, and 

Wilkins, a fry nd of Halhead _s ' ™ ^ own hands . Halhcad’s 

then moulded from them a these’ tvoes In 1793, Forster, a Euro- 

grammar w f t ^" pr ^ i ali a Jl the law books, which had been collected 
P ea "‘ Xn rovernor^general Lord Cornwallis. In i 7 90. Marshsman, 

'£TSZ 

DevNagri and other vernacular "types ; and, with these, they printed 
R^n«yaU g Sanskrit Hindi, Uriya and other vernacular versions of ne 
BibT Kintiabas’s Ramayan, , Kasidas>s Mahabharat, and some other 
ancient Bengali works also were printed at this press, and sold at a cheap 

price. . , 

It is very difficult to trace the origin of Bengali prose. We have 

come across a Bengali book nearly 300 y ears °. ,d ' Tl ? e , an8 £ a ®£ 
of the book, though neither vigorous nor harmonious, clearly shows 
that Bengali prose must have been born at a much earlier date, 
though it is very difficult now to trace that exact date. 

The author of the book was Narottam Das. It is a booklet of 
eight pages dealing, in catechism from, with some principles of 
the Hindu Scripture. From the form of the third personal pronoun 
used in the Nominative case, it may be inferred that it was written 
in the time of Chaitanya, or a little later. However that might be, 
even taking it for granted, that this was the period of the birth of 
the Bengali language, it may be safely said, that English prose cannot 

boast of an earlier birth. 

Sir John Mandeveille is known to the literary world as father of 
English prose literature.* His era is supposed to have been between 
1300 and 1371 A. D. The previous writings of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries cannot be taken into account as forming parts 
of the English Literature. If the structure of Mandeveille’s language 
is compared with that of modern English side by side, it will be 
found that the former bears to the latter much less resemblance 
than what the structure of Narottam Das’s language bears to that of 
modern Bengali. To say that Mandeveille’s language is. as distinct 
from modern English, as Prakrita is from modern Bengali or Hindi, 
is no exaggeration. To illustrate this we give below a specimen 
of Mandeveille’s language : — 

“And zee schulle understonde that I have put this Boke out 
of Latyn into Frensche, and transolated it azen out of Frensche into 
Englysche, that very man of my Nacioun understonde it." 

The structure of Narottam Das’s language does not appear to 
be very different from that of modern Bengali, though the mode of 
composition and style are widely different. Mandeveille’s language 
seems to be in its early infancy, rocking in its cradle ; while 
Narottam Das’s language appears to be in its first state of 
childhood, lisping broken words. But the actual commencement 
of the progress o f the Bengali prose towards development must be 
dated so late as 1800 A. D., or a little before that. 

Although the Bengali prose literature may thus claim to be much 
older in age than the English prose, there can be no doubt, that 
the former is much younger and inferior to the latter in gradual 


* William Minto’s Manual of English Prose Literature, p. 883. 
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development and progress. Bengali prose has not had its develop- 
ment like the English. A review of the works of such English 
authors as appeared between the fourteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, shows that the process of gradual development and progress 
of the English prose literature has been a most wonderful thing. No 
doubt, the spread of England’s trade and extension of its territories 
have rendered much help in this direction, yet there is still another 
more prominent cause of its so rapid a progress. It had a very 
good model before its eyes. The French prose literature was the 
best model it could have. Want of freedom and poverty of the 
Bengalees are great obstacles to the development and progress of 
their national language. The decrease of an eager desire for a know- 
ledge of Bengali, on the part of the natives of the country, generated 
bv the predominant influence of such foreign royal tongues as Persian 
and Fnglish, and the absence of good models have been very 
powerful obstacles amongst others. No doubt, English is, at present, 
a good model, but it also serves to make the Bengali literature im- 
pregnated with foreign ideas and notions, a state of things not at all 
disirable. It is. therefore, that we think that the perfect development 
of the Bengali literature is still in the womb of the distant future. 
Nevertheless, it is a happy sign, that it is on its way to progress, 
and not quite at a stand-still. 

It is quite impossible, in the short space at our disposal, to 
review all the books, that had been written before “Vasudeva-Charita,” 
and to discuss fully the gradual development and progress of the 
Bengali literature. Those who are interested in the matter, and 
want to have an insight into it are requested to refer to Yates’ 
“Introduction to Bengali Language.” Specimens from the writings 
of almost all the Bengali authors, who appeared between 1800 and 
1840, have been given by Yates in his valuable book. 

Had Yates been living now, he would have been glad to find 
that the cause of his sad disappointment, which he expressed in 
his invaluable work, has been removed to some extent, though not 
fully. To be able to determine the gradual development and pro- 
gress of a language, it is necessary to review its oldest literature. 
But, unfortunately, the small compass at our command, will not 
permit us to enter into a detailed discussion of that sort. Besides, 
an elaborate discussion of the subject may be disagreeable to the 
reader. We will, therefore, content ourselves with referring to only 
a few of the older books in Bengali prose. 

Reference has already been made to the translations of the law- 
books by Forster. 

The next noticeable book is the “Tora-ftihas.” It 1$ a translation of 
an Urdu book “Tota-Itihas” was compiled by Chandi Charan Mnnshi, a 
native of Bengal, but the book was printed in London in 1825. The 
work seems to have been written some time before its publication. 
The reader will be surprised to hear, that Bengali books were printed 
in England even before 1825. . “Krishna-Chandra-Charita” was printed 
in London as early as 1811. Is it not strange that Bengali types should 
have been introduced into England, and Bengali proof-sheets could be 
corrected there so early ? However, to revert. “Tota-Itihas” deals 
with certain topics in the form of stories, narrated by a parrot. There is 
a similar book in Hindi, titled “Suka-Bahattari.” The language of 
“Tota Itihas”, although written by a Bengali, is much similar to that 
of the European Christian Missionaries. It is full of provincialisms, 
and impregnated with foreign ideas and notions. The mixture of pro- 
vincialisms with purely Sanskrit words has made it harsh and jarring- 
though the words are plain and easy. The style is neither elegant 
nor idiomatic and correct. 
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though wanting in plainness. 

® 1 <jp«:aKo 1I ’> T* ic a a brief record of some Hindu 

gartsof S th^senten«s; the°language*is^arsh ‘and 6 jarring/ /hough^more 

3§fc=eS5S|S23£233 

great want of beauty and sweetness is felt. 

The next noticeable book is “Krishnachandra Charita”, compiled by 
Raiib Lochan Mukhopadhyay. It is a biography of Maharaja Krishna- 
chandra Ray of Nuddea. It was published first at Serampoi e in 1808, and 
then in London in the year i8n. This is, perhaps, the first book of its 
kind in Bengali in imitation of English biographies. The language is 
easy and plain, and, at the same time, more developed, though wanting 
in gracefulness and sweetness. 

Between this period and the compilation of Vidyasagar’s “Vasudeva- 


Tarkapanchanan’s “Nyaya-Darsan", ‘Purusha-Pariksha , Jtitopaaesa 
“JnanaChandrika,* “Prabodha Cliandrika and some other works. Of 
these, “Purusha-Pariksha," “Jnana Chandrika,” Prabodha-Chandnka * 
and some other similar books were prescribed as text-books for the 
Fort William College. The language of these books is a little more 
developed than that of “Krishnachandra Charita." The style too is 
more refined. Sanskrit words have been more largely used. On account 
of the use of the bombast, and the lengthy, disconnected construction 
of the sentences, the language has become insipid, uninteresting and 
disagreeable ; and for the inappropriate use of the Sandhi ( combination 
of letters ), it is harsh and jarring. 

There is still another book worthy of notice. It is Maharaja Kal* 
Krishna Bahadur’s translation of Johnson’s Rasselus. The language of 
the book is full of figures of Orthography. It is not incorrect, but theie 
is much incongruity of grammar and rhetoric, and is, therefore, not very 
plain. 

A comparison of the language of these books shows the gradual steps of 
the progress of the Bengali prose from the beginning of 1800 to the close 
of 1840. The first step is the writings .of the European missionaries ; the 
second » jhe w orks of some native authors, such as “Tota-Itihas,” ‘Lipimala,’ 
‘RajabaHT^'K.Trehnaetrandra Charita,” “Batris-Singhasana,” and some 
other similar books. The third step is the text books for the Fort William 
College, such as “Purusha Pariksha,” ‘‘Hitopadesa,’’ and some others. 
The three steps clearly indicate gradual development. But the language 
of Vidyasagar’s “Vasudeva Charita” is far more developed than every 
one of them. The manner of expression adopted in this book is quite 
new. The language used is plain and easy, and, at the same time, free 
from blunders. To illustrate that Vidyasagar’s language is plain, and 
very easy to understand, Ramgati Nyayratna has related the following 
amusing incident. A meeting was once held at the Krishnaghar 
( Nuddea Raj ) palace to decide a local contest. After the settlement 

* These books were all printed. Besides these printed books, 
Some manuscript ones were also used as text-books. We have come 
across a manuscript copy of versified Bengali version of the “Srimad. 
Bhagavadgita.” 
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of the point in dispute, a Sanskrit pundit put down the decision ; 
in writing, and read it out to the assembly. One of the audience 
a Sanskrit professor, laughed at the composition of the decision’ 
and ridiculed it, saying,— ‘What is this nonsense ? This is quite 
Vidyasagaris Bengali 1 It is very easy to understand !’ 

Vidyasagar’s abilities to contribute to the development of the 
Bengali prose were displayed in his very first translation. He did 
not, in the beginning, attempt at original composition. His early 
writings were all translations, which served gradually to strengthen 
his powers of composition, and make him so famous an author. 
“Vasudeva-Charita," although only a translation, is not wholly wanting 
in proofs of his creative genius. Vidyasagar was the first to show 
the way how to compose translations in chaste, plain, easy, graceful 
language. But, at the same time, it must be admitted, to his 
credit, that the language and style of his subsequent translations 
and original compositions are more refined and elegant than those of 
“Vasudeva-Charita." It is obvious, that the difference between the 
language of this his first translation and that of his subsequent 
writings is exactly similar to the difference between the language of 
Johnson’s first English translation, “Voyage to Abyssinia,” and that of 
the latter’s subsequent prose works. 

However much progrees and development the Bengali language 
may attain, it must always remain highly indebted to Vidyasagar as 
its pioneer. His style, and arrangement of words and sentences, are 
peculiarly his own, and bear the stamp of newness at all times. 
Even when he has made a literal translation, there is no lack of 
beauty and grace in it. 

He, who can express his many thoughts and ideas in the fewest 
possible words, is reckoned to be a powerful writer. He, who is 
expert in the choice of words, particularly suitable and determin- 
ate in their signification, and can use them properly, is admired 
as a good author. He, who rarely expresses the same thoughts 
more than once, is considerered to be a skilful writer. There can 
be no doubt, that Vidyasagar was an author of this class, as" can 
be easily perceived from the language of his translations, as well 
as, original compositions. Babu Akshay Kumar Datta’s skilfulness 
in translation and his manner of expression are not less admir- 
able. Akshay Kumar’s language is nearly equal to that of Vidya- 
sagar in correctness of grammar and style, but is far inferior to it in 
variety of expression. It is rather monotonous. 

In spite of all these qualities, however, Vidyasagar’s ‘’Vasudeva- 
Charita,’’ was rejected by the authorities of the Fort William 
College, for which we have found cause to be deeply sorry. We 

are sorry, not because the Europeans did not approve of. it, but. 

because the Hindus have been deprived of its invaluable instructions, 
in as much as it was not printed, as we have already said. We 
are deeply sorry, because never more did Vidyasagar exercise his 
powerful pen and fertile genius in that direction. He never more 
tried to write another book on the sound principles of Hindu 
religion. Had he only the inclination, he could have written many 
instructive books for the guidance of the Hindus in this age of 
degeneration. If he had had that inclination, he could easily have shown 
it in his “Sitar Banavas,” one of his best productions. It is said, 
that in his later years, Vidyasagar intended publishing his “Vasu- 
deva-Charita” ; but the manuscript was then missing ; he could not 
find it. After his death, his son, Narayana Babu found it, but quite 
worn out. No date or year is to be found in it. Most probably 
it was written sometime between 1842 and 1846. 


CHAPTER X. 


FIRST APPOINTMENT IN THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 


In the course of his tenure of office in the tort William 
College, Vidyasagar made an intimate acquaintance not only of 
European Civilians, but also of many respectable natives of this 
country. He had, about this time, made himself familiar with Raja 
Krishna Nath, husband of the late munificent Maharani Swarnamayi 
of Cossimbazar. The officers of the Cossimbazar Raj estate treated 
him with much respect. In the year 1847, in the deceased Raja 
Krishna Nath’s Will Case, one Nabin Chandra, a witness, deposed 
in Court to that effect. 

Subsequently he had such a familiar acquaintance with the Raj 
family, and even with Maharani Swarnamayi herself, that he did not 
feel it humiliating to borrow money occasionally of the Maharani. 
On the one hand, as Vidyasagar helped the officers of the Raj 
estate with counsels and in various other forms, so, on the other 
hand, he received aid from the Maharani in different shapes. We 
shall have occasion to refer to the matter hereafter. 


In 1846, Vidyasagar had to resign his office in the Fort William 
College. A few days beforo this, the post of the Assistant Secretary 
to the Sanskrit College had fallen vacant, on the death of Ram 
Manikya Vtdyalankar, who had been holding the post for some 
time past. Babu Rassamay Dutt was still Secretary to the College. 
He was a great appreciator of merits. He had known Vidyasagar since 
the latter was a student in the Sanskrit College. He firmly believed, 
that if Vidyasagar could be made Assistant Secretary, he would be 
able to turn the College, into good account, and make much inprove- 
ment in all directions. But Rassomoy Babu saw one great difficulty 
in his way. The pay attached to this post was only 50 rupees, the 
same as Vidyasagar’s pay in the Fort William College, and Rassomoy 
Babu doubted whether Vidyasagar could be induced to leave the 
tort Wdliam College and join the Sanskrit College on the same pay. 
But he hoped for the best. He was firmly determined to take Vidya- 
sagar under him. On the 28th March, 1846, he wrote a letter to Dr. 
Mouat, the then Secretary to the Education Council, earnestly request- 
c l °, “PP 011 ? 1 Vidyasagar to the post of the Assistant Secretary 
the banskrit College, and, at the same time, to increase the pay of 

„TLc P ° S .u Among oll j er things, he distinctly stated in his letter, that 
nfVwLSf P a ,y was raised, it would be difficult to find a qualified man 
.yasagar s attamments. Along with this letter, he sent on Vidya- 
sagars application, accompanied with his testimonials. 

_ ° ther ha P?,’ Dr * Mouat himself was on the look-out for 

of q »ht fi V U P. the vacanc y» and he consulted Mr Marshall 

rlJtre ^William College, as usual with him, on all important 

*nr Mn £ at once recommended Vidya- 

1 ^ aS pl _ eased at th e two recommendations for Vidya- 
Hf tWfJIl * sides for he personally knew him sufficiently well, 
not at ,w • J y W a PP 0,n Jed him to the vacant post, but did 
Rassomov Rnh.f’ T! e ^ h '!if ay ‘ . Th A e Report of Dr. Mouat’s letter to 
to IZaL vm *. ' , \ 2nd Apr , U ' i8 4 6 * wa ^ that he was glad 

T post ° f the Assistant Secretary to the 

his nav u U . u WaS u° rry that he was then unable to increase 

Cody^oV thU t»T' gh bC s , ubse( l uentl y raised on approved service. A 
copy of this letter was also sent to Vidyasagar on the 4th of the 
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same month. Rassomoy Babu now urged our hero to accept the 
post. "Vidyasagar,” said he, “if you accept the post, the College is 
sure to rise, and when the College rises, your pay must rise too.” 
Vidyasagar saw the force and soundness of Rassomoy Babu’s reason- 
ing, and, what with prospects of increment of his pay, and what with 
a desire to oblige Rassomoy Babu, he accepted the post of the 
Assistant Secretary to the Sanskrit College, and joined his new appoint- 
ment in a few days. 

Before leaving the Fort William College, he waited on Mr. Mar- 
shall, and, among other things, said : — ‘ Sir, if there should be 
difference of opinion, or disagreement of any kind, I shall have to 
resign my post there, for it is quite against my nature to tolerate 
injustice or anything of the kind, for the sake of my private interest. 
I am not anxious on my own account, but I am afraid, lest my 
dear father should suffer want, or feel any inconvenience, when I 
am thrown out of employment. I would, therefore, request you to 
take in my younger brother to my present post. He is a good scholar 
and well-qualified for the office.’ Dinabandhu Nyayratna, Vidya- 
sagar’s younger brother, was accordingly appointed Head Pandit of 
the Fort William College. 

The Sanskrit College of those days was very different from 
what it is at the present time. Everything in the College was 
irregular. Neither the professors, nor the students, observed any 
regularity of time in attending and leaving the College. They came 
to the College and left it at their pleasure. Most of the teachers, 

though not all of them, spent the first part of the day in sweet 

slumber, and lectured their pupils only in the latter part. Vidya- 
sagaFs first business, on joining his appointment, was to deprive the 
teachers of the enjoyment of their sweet sleep during college hours. 
His next business was to prescribe fixed hours at which the teathers 
and the students must attend and leave the college. It is said that, 
in order to enforce the punctual attendance of the professors, Vidya- 
sagar devised a novel plan. One day, seeing that the teachers were 
not come at the proper time, he went to the outer gates of 

the college-building and began to pace up and down in front of 

them. Pandit Bharat Chandra Siromani, the best and most learned 
professor of the College, thus addressed the other teachers : — ‘You 
see, friends, our late attendance is no more to be tolerated. Vidya- 
sagar indirectly warns us.” From the next day, all the teachers were 
punctual, none came late. The students of the college, had been in 
the habit of going out of, and returning to, their classes at their 
pleasure, during college hours. For them Vidyasagar introduced the 
pass system. No one was allowed to leave his class without a pass. 
Before Vidyasagar’s time, everybody acted according to his sweet will, 
but Vidyasagar prescribed a rule that the permission of the Secretary 
must be obtained in every case. In short, Vidyasagar remodelled 
and regulated almost everything. But still there were some defects lelt. 
No perfection can be accomplished in a short time. He expunged 
all obscene texts from the books prescribed for the students of the 
college. He introduced a novel plan of teaching Grammar ; under 
which the acquisition of Sanskrit Grammar, which had so long been 
very tedious and disagreeable, was rendered easy and agreeable to the 
students. He devised a new system of conducting the examination, 
which had the effect of making that year’s result h'ghly satisfactory 
to Dr. Mouat. He introduced Mathematics into the Belles-lettres class. 
In short, he brought about changes and improvements in almost al 
respects. The rules and regulations instituted by him are still in torce, 
and display his keen intellect and thoughtfulness. 

Some time after he had entered into the service of the Sanskrit 
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College, he had a friction with Mr. Karr .V,e then principal of p the 
Hindu College ' One day he hjri ^nocca ^ hh room, he was 
cipal .on bus, ness When Vidyasagar a table . Perhaps, the 

reclining in his eas y.. ch ’ r u er j s h very generous feelings for the 
white gentleman d,d not r J ei ? e d his visitor, nor offered 

v Sky , n ^t e He did not even Srink fit to take down his legs from the 
X WdvaSgar very naturally reseuted the ill treatment of the 
European, but was quite helpless at «^ t % nishing f t . No sooner 

business, and cou1 ^ not h he P left the presence of the haughty 
was the business done, than ne icn k looked out for 

i * wru . Mr rT*c, card was presented to him, he placed his 
slipped legs upon the table in his front, and lay reclining In hU chan-, 

f?? J5M 'Mr.^Karr 'was highly 

Sffend^daTsuch unmannerly conduct on the par. of a native and as soon 
as his business was finished, he left the place in great wrath. 

Mr. Karr reported Vidyasagar’s Improper conduct towards himself 
to Dr. Mouat, Secretary to the Educational Council, who called upon 
Vidyasagar for an explanation. The explanation submitted by him, was 
rather novel and curious. The purport of what he said was,— I thought 
that we ( /. #. natives ) were an uncivilised race, quite unacquainted with 
refined manners of receiving a gentleman visitor. I learned the manners, 

of which Mr. Karr complains, from the gentleman himself, a few days 

ago, when I had an occasion to interview him. My notions of refined 
manners being thus formed from the conduct of an enlightened, civilised 
European, I behaved myself as respectfully towards him, as he had 
himself done to me. I do not think that, in this matter, I am to blame in 
the least.’ Dr. Mouat was highly pleased at Vidyasagar s keen sense of 
self-respect and manly spirit. He requested Mr. K arr , to nave an 
interview with Vidyasagar, and settle the matter amicably, which the 
former did not fail to do. This manly spirit and fearless conduct of 
Vidyasagar gained him victory almost everywhere. 


Vidyasagar was always a great appreciator of merits. While he was 
still Assistant Secrerary to the Sanskrit College, the post of the professor 
of Belles-lettres fell vacant. Babu Rassomoy Dutt, Secretary to the 
College, and Dr. Mouat, Secretary to the Education Council, both urged 
Vidyasagar to accept the post. Though the pay of this office was higher 
than what he was then getting, he declined the offer. His idea was, that 
if he accepted the post, he would lose his influence, and would thus be 
deprived of all opportunities of introducing reforms into the College. He 
secured the post to Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, one of his class-friends, 
whom he knew to be fully qualified for the office, in the manner already 
stated in a former chapter. It is said that before the vacancy was filled 
up permanently, one Sarvananda Vidyavagis, an old man, had been 
acting as officiating professor of Belles-lettres. Some expressed their 
desire to see the old man made permanent. But Vidyasagar was quite 
against the idea. There were two reasons for it, The first was that the 
man spent a great part of his college hours in sweet sleep, and the 
other was that Madan Mohan Tarkalankar was far more qualified than 
the Vidyavagis. It was quite against Vidyasagar’s nature to show undue 
favour in the discharge of his public duties. 

About this time, a great calamityjbefell Vidyasagar. His fourth 
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brother, Hara Chandra, a lad of 12 years, bad come to Calcutta to 
Drocpcute bis studies. This boy was tbe most intelligent of all tbe 
brothers, and was. therefore, a gr^at favourite with Vidvasagar. Shortly 
after his arrival, he was seized with Cholera, which took him away from 
this vicious world. Yidya c agar’s grief at the untimelv death of his beloved 
brother was excessive. He was so much afflicted, that for several months 
hf» hardlv ate anything or slept in the night. His health broke down. 
When the sad news of her dear li * tie son’s death reached the unfortunate 
mother, her grief knew no bounds. She was finite disconsolate. She gave 
un food and sleen. and wept dav and night. Vidvasagar sent his brother, 
Dinahandhu. w>th the other youoper brothers, to his mournful, 
disconsolate mother to console her. After the lapse of nearlv six months, 
when the keennesc and severity of her grief had somewhat lessened, 
Vidvasagar again fetched his brothers back to Calcutta. 

Some time after this mournful incident, Yidvasagar had a great 
disagreeab’e friction with Rassomov Bahu. The cause of this 
sad disagreement was that, the mode of instruction instituted by him did 
not meet with the Secretary’s approbation. When Vidvasaear saw that 
his official superior had begun to opnose his measures and policy, he 
resigned hi« office. Ro'h Bahu Rassomov Dutt and Dr. Mouat tried 
their taest to persuade him not to resign, but the firm and resolute 
Vidvasagar would not move a hair from his determination. His friends 
and relations remonstrated with him stronglv on what they considered as 
a rash, hastv step on his part, but Vidvasagar was a man of great spirit 
and fixedness of purpose, and he would not yield in the slightest degree. 
They were all very anxious about him as to how he would manage to 
maintain his large familv. His idea was, he said, that he would rather 
turn a peddler of potatoes or open an ordinary grocer’s shop, than work 
in a nost which was damaging to his dign'ty and self-resnect. It was 
quite against his nature to bl'ndly obev any one. or depend on another, 
or look for favours bv sycophancy. He came into this world to leave a 
high model of noble heroism, for the benefit of his fellow-brethren. 

He never lost heart, or was dejected for a single moment, at the 
loss of his apoointment. He was never heard to regret the step he 
had taken. He was as cheerful as ever. He did not send away the 
many poor school bovs, whom he had given shelter in his own 
house and whom he had been providing with food and clothes. He 
managed to defrav the maintenance of his Calcutta familv by the. 50 
rupees which his brother. Dinahandhu. earned from the Fort William 
College. For the support of his Rirsingha familv, he had to borrow 50 
rupees everv month and remit it to his father. In this way Vidvasagar 
struggled with his difficulties manfully, yet he never thought fit to 
condescend to meanness and flattery. 

He did not re-enter into anv service till March 1849. The intervening 
period he devoted to the acquisition of English and Hindi. He acquired a 
greater proficiency in the two laneuages than before. While he was thus 
out of employment, he was engaged for several months, at the request of 
Dr. Mouat. in giving private lessons to a European gentleman, named 
Captain Bank, in Sanskrit. Bengali and Hindi. When the. captain had 
finished his course of instruction, he offered Vidyasagar tuition-fee at the 
rate of 50 rupees a month, for several months together. But the noble- 
minded Vidvasaear, poor as he was, generously declined the offer. He 
said to the Captain : — ‘You are a friend of Dr. Mouat’s, who is also a 
great friend of mine. I came to give you lessons at. ’he request of our 
mutual friend. I can accept no fee from you ’ Such was Vidyasagar s fjreat- 
ness and strength of mind. He was, at that time, in great pecuniary di - 
culties. Three or four hundred rupees, would have gone a great way to 
remove h«s embarrassments, yet he felt delicacy in receiving the money, 
simply because, he thought, it would be contrary to the rules of friendship. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“VETALA PANCHAVINGSATI ,” HIS FIRST PUBLISHED BOOK 
RE-ENTRANCE INTO THE FORT WILLIAM COLLEGE. 


In 1847. Vidyasagar first published his Vetila-Panchavin^atu a translation 
of the Hindi “VaitalaPainchis? .” It was compiled at the instance of Mr. 
Marshall for the use of the students of the Fort William College. There 
is also a similar book in Sanskrit, titled- the “VetalaPanchavingsaka , by 
Sivadas Bhatta It is not known for certain why Vidyasagar translated 
the Hindi book instead of the Sanskrit. 


In his translation, Vidyasagar discarded all obscene portions of the 
original. The language of the book is plain, sweet and beautiful, though 
the use of copious long compound words in the first edition had made it 
rather a little jarring. But this defect was rectified in subsequent. editions. 
Those, who are trulv great, never feel ashamed to rectify their errors. 
When Johnson saw that the language of “The Rambler” was bombast, 
he tried to remedy the defect in his next book, “The Lives of the Poets.' 


Though the language of Velala- Pane hnvin ?sati was more elegant 
and refined than that of “Vasudeva-Charita.” it was, at first, rejected by 
the authorities of the Fort William College, because K. M. Banarji, 
whom Mr. Marshall had intrusted with the examination of the book, 
had not approved it. Vidyasagar, dissatisfied with this decision, referred 
the matter to the European missionaries o f Serampore. Mr. Marshman, 
certified it to be the best of all the Bengali prose books published up 
to that time. It was then that the authorities of the Fort William College 
purchased one hundred copies of the book for their college at an outlay 
of 300 rupees. The remaining copies Vidyasagar presented to 
friends. 


It is no wonder that the book did not, at first, meet with general 
approbation. Such is the fate with all writers. The invaluable treasures 
of Shakspeare lay hidden for a long time. What was the fate of Milton’s 
great work, the “ Paradise Lost?” It was not appreciated during his 
life-time. Johnson could not procure a suit of decent clothes. Gold- 
smith struggled hard with poverty all his life. But why run to other 
countries for illustrations ? What was the fate of the great Bengali 
poet, Michael Madhusudana Datta ? He had to pass the last days 
of his life in a medical hospital, separated from his family, and 
forsaken by his countrymen. Babu Hem Chandra Banarji, one of the 
greatest poets of Bengal, was immersed in poverty, living on the small 
pittance generously awarded by Government. 

Vidyasagar may be said to have been rather more fortunate in 
this respect. The Vet.il a- Pa nchav in ■> sa t i was soon appreciated by all 
classes of people. Even at the present day, many readers of Bengali 
read the book with great gusto. 

We should notice here, in passing, that Babu Jogendra Nath 
Vidyabhushan, M. A., son-in-law of Madan Mohan Tarkalankar 
( Since deceased ), has written a biography of his father-in-law. In 
this book, the author says 

'Into Vidyasagar’s Vftala-Panchavin°sati y many new ideas and sweet 
sentences were introduced by Tarkalankar. It was so far corrected and 
revised by him, that it might be said to be the joint production of the 
two friends, like the works of Beaumont and Fletcher.’ 

Vidyasagar does not admit this. He says that the original manuscript 
Qf the Vetala-Panchavingsati was merely read out to Madan Mohan 
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Tarkalankar and Giris Chandra Vidyaratna, and that a few words only 
here and there were altered at their suggestion. The truth ofVidya- 
sagaPs statement will be evident from the two letters that passed 
between Vidyasagar and Giris Chandra Vidyaratna. The purport of 
the two letters are given below : — 

‘ From 

‘Isvar Chandra Sarma ( Vidyasagar ) 
l To 

‘Giris Chandra Vidyaratna, 

‘I do not know whether you are aware that Babu Jogendra 
Nath Bandyopadhyay, M. A., late scholar, Sanskrit College, has 
recently issued a biography of Madan Mohan Tarkalankar. In this 
book, the author writes, — ‘Into VidyasagaPs Ve ta l a- Pa tick a vin gsali 
many new ideas and sweet sentences were introduced by Tarkalankar. 
It was so far corrected and revised by him, that it might be said to 
be the joint production of the two friends, like works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher.’ The Vetala-Panchavinzsati is again under print. I think 
it necessary to say something, in the present edition, about Jogendra 
Babu’s insinuation. You very well know what hand Tarkalankar had in 
the correction of the Vetala- Panchavinzsati. I shall feel obliged, if you 
will write to me what you know. It is needless to say, that I intend 
publishing your letter along with my explanation. ,, 

‘Yours &c. '* 


From 

To 


‘Isvar Chandra Sarma.’ 

REPLY. 

‘Giris Chandra Sarma*( Vidyaratna ). 

‘Isvar Chandra vidyasagar. 


‘I am surprised at what Jogendra Nath Bandyopadhayay, M. A., 
says about the Vetala-Panchavingsati in his biography of Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar. He says : — Into VidyasagaPs Vetala- Pan cha vittg 
sati many new ideas and sweet sentences were introduced by Mahan 
Mohan Tarkalankar. It was so far corrected and revised by him that 
it might be said to be the joint production of the two friends, like 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher.’ This is quite untrue and 
absurd. I think, Jogendra Babu has been quite wrong in giving 
publicity to such falsities and absurdities. 

‘The real truth is, that you read out the manuscript of the 
Vetala- Panchavingsati to Madan Mohan Tarkalankar and myself. We 
gave our opinions, at that time, on one or two points, and a few 
words were accordingly altered here and there. Neither Tarkalankar, 
nor I, had any more hand in the composition of the Vetala-Pancha 
vingsati. 

‘I have no objection to your publishing this letter of mine, if 
you think it necessary to do so. 

‘Yours &c. 

"Girish Chandra sarma.” 


To revert. About this time, Vidyasagar set up the “Sanskrit 
Press.” jointly with Madan Mohan Tarkalankar.* They had equal 


* Not long after, the two friends had a disagreement. Vidyasagar 
was so much displeased with Tarkalankar, that he was prepared to cut 
off all connection with him. Babus Syma Charan Biswas and Raj 
Krishna Banerji settled the dispute amicably. Vidyasagar became 
the sole proprietor of the Sanskrit Press. 
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shares. The press cost 600 rupees, and^.he capital ^vas^raised by 
loans. .The first book printed R edited an d published by 

aLfd^r c R „p J ies T o h f e ifCr ru^e e'^g^hich the loan was paid 
off By degrees, the Press became a profitable concern. 

Vidvasaear was a great admirer of Bharat Chandra’s works. He 

That the one versified in Sanskrit, and the other »n Bengali. lie 
believed that the refined Bengali of "Annadamangal, one of the 
woiks of Bharat Chandra, was the best model for Bengal, authors 

In his opinion, Bharat Chandra was an 1 unall °y ed na B s ^f. a h 1 ; P ^‘ ^ 

this ereat poet, he gave the next place to Dasarathi Kay, lsvar 
Chandfi^Gupta, and Sasik Chandra »» of whom he constdered 

to be purely Bengali poets. He considered the poems of Lsvar 

Chandra Gupta very good. The two were great friends, althoug 
their opinions differed on some points, especially on widow manage. 
Vidyasagar had also a great fondness for Rasik Chandra Ray, ''«<> 
may be said to have been the last of the unalloyed Bengali P oe • 
It was at the Instance of Vidyasagar, that some of the words of Rasik 
Chandra were selected as text-books for the vernacular schools ot 
Bengal. It was only Vidyasagar who backed and encouraged this 
artless bard. Rasik Chandra was a native of Bara, a village very near 
to Serampore. He had a great intimate friendship with Vidyasagar. 
He was so sincerely grieved at the death of his friend, that since 
that mournful event his health completely broke down. He lived 
only two short years after Vidyasagar. The deep, unfeigned grief, he 
felt at the loss of his sincere friend, rent his heart, and hastened 
him to the gates of death. 


In 1848, appeared Vidyasagar’s History of Bengal in Bengali. It 
was compiled from Marshman’s "History of Bengal.” It relates the 
events from the time of Nabab Serajuddowla to that of the Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinck. Vidyasagar styled his book, History 
of Bengal fart //., a “History of Bengal, Part I.” compiled by 
Ramgati Nyayratna having already appeared. This latter book deals 
with the events prior to Serajuddowla. Vidyasagar’s History of Bengal 
was appreciated by all clasess of people. The language of the book 
is plain, easy, and elegant. The first edition contained the words 
‘written with the permission of Mr. Marshall,’ from which it may 
be surmised, that the book was compiled at his request. This was 
Vidyasagar’s first translation from English. He has shown the same 
abilities here as in his previous translations from Sanskrit and 
Hindi. But merely abilities for translation or writing beautiful langu- 
age do not make a good historian. He should put forth his energies 
to make careful researches and determine the truth. Vidyasagar did 
make no attempts in that direction. He has shown Serajuddowla in 
the same light as Marshman. His Library has a good collection of 
many valuable historical woiks. Had he taken pains to study them 
carefully, he would probably have arrived at a very defferent conclu- 
sion. Some of the later historians doubt very much whether there was 
any such ihing as a Black Hole . They say that there is ample evidence to 
show, that Serajuddowla was not so cruel or impolitic, as he has 
been depicted by European authors. Some say, Vidyasagar had a great 
mind to write a complete history of India in Bengali, and, for that pur- 
pose, he had collected the historical books long after the compilation 
of his History of Bengal. But ill-health and infirmity prevented him 
from carrying the project Into effect. 
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In March, 1849, the post of the “Head writer and Treasurer” of the 
Fort William College fell vacant on the resignation of _ Babu Durga 
Charan lianarji. The reader is already aware, that it was Vidyasagar who. 
had secured Durga Charan Babu the post, and that the latter attended 
the Medical College lectures as an out-student. Under the rules of 
the College, Durga Charan Babu was not permitted to appear at 
the medical examinations and obtain a diploma. But he had 
acquired a great proficiency in the healing art. and, in 1849, he set 
himself up as an independent medical practitioner. He soon won a 
great reputation. 

On the resignation of Durga Charan Babu, Mr. Marshall appoint- 
ed Vidyasagar to ihe vacant post on a monthly salary of 80 rupees. 
He was now in comparatively easy circumstances. He again found 
time to apply himself diligently to the acquisition of English, in 
which he acquired a great proficiency. He could now write decent 
English. Even European Civilians were pleased at, and admired, 
the beauty of his style. His English penmanship was also beautiful. 

In the same year, appeared the “Subhakari,” a Bengali periodical, 
contributed to by some o: the students of the Hindu College. Vidya- 
sagar was enlisted one of the writers for the paper. It is said that 
Vidyasagar’s able pen soon made the magazine successful. Some say, 
that its success was no less due to the contributions of Pandit Madhav 
Chandra Tarkasiddhanta, another famous writer. The Journal how- 
ever, did not live long. At the request of some of his friends, 
Vidyasagar wrote in it an article on the evil consequences of early 

marriage. . . e „ .. r 

In this year, Vidyasagar was appointed examiner of Bengali for 

the senior scholarship examination. The subject of the Bengali essay 
was ‘Female education’. At this examination, Nil Kamal Bhaduri, 
a student of the Krishnaghar College, stood first and won a gold 
medal. In this connection, Vidyasagar had an opportunity of making 
intimate acquaintance of J. E. D. Bethune, the founder of the well- 
known Bethune School of Calcutta. It is a girl, or rather a female, 
school for the education of native women. It was first started in 
1849 with only 25 girl pupils. Its original name was the Hindu Girls 
School’, which was subsequently converted to its present name, 
»‘Bethune School'’, after the name of its founder. 

It was, about this time, that Vidyasagar was charged with the 
annual examinations of the students of the Junior and Senior depart- 
ments of the Sanskrit College. In this connection, he had to come in 
contact with the famous German Scholar, Dr. Rowar, who was also 
one of the examiners. The charge of setting questions was intrusted 
to both of them. Dr. Rowar was, no doubt, vastly erudite in Sanskrit 
literature,* yet he had to obtain Vidyasagar’s help in framing the 
questions. They were given some remuneration for the work. 
Vidyasagar did not appropriate the money to his own private use. 
He made a generous and charitable use of it. He laid out a part of 
it in giving a copy of the great Sanskrit epic. The Mahabharat, as a 
prize to Ram Kamal Bhattacharya, who stood first in Rheotric and 
Belleslettres at the Senior scholarship examination. For this, he had 
to obtain permission of the Education Council. The rest he gave 
away to the poor and the needy. 

In September, 1841. appeared VidyasagaPs Jibana-Charita . .This 
was also a piece of translation, compiled from Chambers s Biography. 
It contained the lives of Coparnious, Galileo, Newton, Hersc 1 


* He has translated into English two Sanskrit works, 


vis. 


** Xi C HA9 v»a»i litvu aj iig m jii , , • « jf - 

ll Sahityadarpana, M a book on Rheioric, &fid “Bhasha-Parichheda » 
book on Nyaya philosophy. 
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rvorins Leonius, Duval, and Jones. The language of the book 
plain, melodious, and elegant as that of his former productions. 

Some might insinuate that, instead of narrating and illustrating 
the liveT of good and great men of the country, he went to seek for 
them in foreign lands. But it should be borne in mind, that Vidya- 
saj?ar had the very liberal views of a real Hindu. He was not pre- 
against any nation, country, or religion. He appreciated 


merits? wherever "he found them. Besides, there can be no objection 
or harm in trying to imitate the virtues of a man, even though he 
belong to a different nation or religion. The names and works of 
those good and great men, who sacrificed their lives for the welfare 
of their mother-land, or by noble deeds added to the glory of their 
nation, or benefited the world, should not be the exclusive property 
of the particular countries in which they were born. The lives of such 
illustrious persons, as form the subjects of his discourse in the 
Jibana-Charita are commendable to all classes of people. The Hindu, 
the Mussulman, or the Christian may be equally benefited by them. 
Vidyasagar cannot be blamed for placing these exemplary models 
before the youths of his country. But it may be said, without fear 
of contradiction, that he made no attempts to illustrate the virtues of 
the great men of his country, though there is no lack of materials 
in the Sanskrit literature. It is said, that his best English tutor, Babu 
Ananda Krishna Basu of Sobhabazar, urged him, to compile a bio- 
graphical book on the lives of the great men of this country, and that 
Vidyasagar collected sufficient materials for that purpose, but that 
ill health and want of time prevented him from carrying out the 
laudable project. 

In this year, a happy event took place in Vidyasagar’s family. 
His only son, Naryan Chandra, was born on the 14th November, 1849. 
There were great rejoicings in the family. He had afterwards four 
daughters in succession. But he had soon to face again a dire calamity. 
Vidyasagar’s fifth brother, Haris Chandra, a little boy of eight years, 
had an attack of Cholera, which carried him off. The boy had come 
to Calcutta for education. Vidyasagar was deeply afflicted, and when 
the sad news reached Birsingha, his mother was quite disconsolate. 
To console her, Vidyasagar fetched his mother to Calcutta. She lived 
here six months with the family of Babu Raj Krishna Banarji, there 
being no female accomodation in Vidyasagar’s own house. When the 
severity of her grief had] somewhat lessened, she was sent back to 
Bi^ingha. 




CHAPTER XII. 


RE-ENTRANCE INTO'THE SERVICE OF THE 

SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

Y id y asa * ar ; s second * erm of office in th e Fort William College 
tasted for a short period only. He resigned this post on the 8th 

lS l°' °? S'® n6Xt day , ( 4 *•’ 9th December, 1850 ) 
* 2 1 h ? anskm College as professor of Belles-lettres on a 

hisS^f ° f • At , hlS re< l uest : Babu Raj Krishna Banarji, 

bis favounte pupil and friend, was appointed to the post vacated bv 

h.n, m.the Fort William College. Some time beforf thi? Madail 

10 
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Mohan Tarkalankar, the former professor of Belles lettres, had a 
very severe dysentery, and absolutely needed a change of climate. 
An opportunity presented itself. The office of the Judge Pandit of 
Murshidabad had fallen vacant. At the instance of his friend and 
patron, Mr. J. E. D. Bethune, Madan Mohan was appointed to the 
vacant place. He left Calcutta by the end of November, and his place 
in the Sanskrit College, consequently, fell vacant. Dr. Mouat, Secretary 
to the Education Council, offered the post to Vidyasagar. He was 
at first unwilling to accept it. But when he was urged and pressed 
by Dr. Mouat, he accepted it on condition, that he would have also 
the administrative powers of a Principal in the management of the 
College. 

Unlike other colleges, the Sanskrit College had no Principal. 
The executive functions of the Principal were discharged by the 
Secretary and his assistant. In the beginning of 1851, these two 
posts were abolished, and in their stead the post of Principal was newly 
created. Vidyasagar was made the first Principal in January, 1851. 

Babu Jogendra Nath Bandyopadhvay, mentioned before in his 
biography of his father-in-law, Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, says : — 

‘It is said, that when the post of the Secretary fell vacant in 
the Sanskrit College, Bethune requested Tarkalankar to accept the 
situation. But he recommended Vidyasagar to Bethune as the fit 
person qualified for the post, and Vidyasagar was accordingly appoint- 
ed Secretary.’ 


But Vidyasagar does not admit this. In his preface to the 
eleventh edition of the Ve/ala- Pane ha vin°sat;\ he has clearly refuted 
Jogendra Nath. Among other things, he says : — 

‘There is no truth in this story. It is a mere fiction invented by 
the author. Madan Mohan Tarkalankar entered 'he Sanskrit College as 
professor of Belles-lettres in 1846, and he left it in November 1847, and 
went away to Murshidabad as Judge-Pandit of the place, During his 
tenure of office in the Sanskrit College, the post of the Secretary never 
fell vacant. U was all along held by Babu Rassamoy Dutt. How can 
it be possible then, that the post of the Secretary having fallen 
vacant, and having been offered to Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, he 
secured me the situation, instead of accepting it himself? 


‘The true story of my appointment as Principal of the Sanskrit 
College is this. When Madan Mohan Tarkalankar went away as 
Judge-Pandit of Murshidabad, his place in the Sanskrit College as 
professor of Belles lettres, fell vacant Dr. Mouat, the then secretary 
to the Education Council, offered the post to me. For several rea- 
sons I at first hesitated and declined his offer. But still he persisted 
in urging me. I told him at last, that I was prepared to accept, the 
situation on condition that the Education Council should give me the 
executive powers of a Principal. Dr. Mouat consented, and made 
me enter into an agreement to that effect. I was then installed as 
professor of Belles-lettres. Shortly after this Babu Rassomoy Dutt 
resigned his office as Secretary of the Sanskrit £0 ege, and w^s 
directed to submit a report on the state of the College at that time 
and the measures that should be adopted for its improvement- * 1 V 
report met with the approbation of the Education Council, and I 
was ma”e Principal of the Sanskrit College. Hitherto the func on 
of the Principal had betn performed by the Secretary and <he Assistant 
Secretary. The two offices were now combined into one. The post o 
Principal was newly created, and, by the end of January, 185 , 
appointed Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

That Madan Mohan Tarkalankar had no hand in . V '^^ a 
appointment to the post of Principal of the Sansknt College, 
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res 

were due mainly, to the exertions of Babu Syama Charan 

«i-;vhenthe ,w< . ( Vjdyasagar and 
Tarkalankar ) had a great disagreement. The letter 
lowing effect : — 

‘My dear Syam, . ac _ 

‘All my promotions, and even my present vidya . 

Deputy Magistrate,* are due to Vidyasagar’s P- delighl i n this 

sagar is offended and displeased with me, I have no K What 
aDDointment. I should at once resign my post and run ton • 
thall I say Syam ? I have been working very duly and cheerlessly 
shtce 1 have been transferred to this Sub-Division How. shall I 
express my unhappiness or painful feelings . My early l t u er t o 
dearest Mend, IhfW.able Vidyasagar, who is more than , brother w 
me, has not spoken to me for six montns. I am aeaa, b 

living. Syam, you know everything about me, and it is to y , 
fore, that I open my painful mind.’ 

Now to revert to our narrative. Shortly afte ^ h !f ‘Education 
professor of Belles-lettres, Vidyasagar was charged by he Educ i 

Council to report on the working of the Sanskrit c ?[ le ? » J 

were already afraid, that the dissolution of the lnsUt “*’° n " * erical 
very far off. Their fears was not quite unfounded. The numerica 
strength of the College had been falling off; there were no new ad- 
missions. The main cause of decrease in ihe number of students , 
that there were no worldly prospects before them. English educatio 
had much spread in the country through the exertions and encourage- 
ment of the educational authorities. The Education Council ha 
taken over charge of the education department in 1842. Since tnat 
year they had devoted themselves solely to the propagation of h»gl 
English and Vernacular educations. In 1841, there were 2b schools 
with 4,632 pupils and 191 teachers. In 1855, these numbers rose to 151, 
13 163 and 455 respectively. The Council had made sufficient pro- 
visions for «he examinations and scholarships for the students ot 
English. But they had not given so much attention and encour- 
agement to Sanskrit education. Besides, those who were instructed 
in English had ample fields for employment, while the Sansurit-knowing 
pundits had none. Consequently, the desire of the people for Sans- 
' krit education had begun to lessen. All these circumstances led the 
Education Council to fear, that the dissolution of the Sanskrit College 
was near. They had once resolved to abolish the Institution altogether. 
But, before running to the extreme, they thought it more advisable 
to try first, whether any measures could be devised for the amelioration 
of its condition. They, therefore, called upon Vidyasagar for a report 
on the subject. They believed him to be fully qualified for the purpose. 

Vidyasagar grasped the situation and the object of the Council. 
He applied himself, heart and soul, to think of some novel scheme 
and mode of instruction. He knew fully well that unless new policies 
and methods were introduced, it would be very difficult to save the 
Sanskrit College from imminent destruction. He had a great inventive 
genius, and after much reflection, succeeded in devising new schemes, 
both for the management of the College and the instruction of the 
pupils. On the 16th December, 1850, he submitted a very able and 
learned report in English, which won the admiration of the Education 

* Some time after his appointment .as Judge-Pandit of Murshidabad, 

Madan Mohan ^:kalankar was made a Deputy Magistrate. 
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Sr^thonJ! 16 ^ eP ° rt - yas lengthy, but it displayed his wisdom and 
tere^n fuU T ° Satlsfy the cunos,t y o( the reader, we will quote it 


TO 


Sir, 


F. J. MOUAT Esq., M. D. 

Secretary to the Council of Education. 


r tt j 1 ha - Ve the honour t0 submit for the information of the Council 
of Education a report on the Sanskrit College, drawn up agreeably 

Instant m5truct,ons conve yed >n your letter No. 3538, dated the 5th 

leave to f re r mark that has Ion g been in my contemplation 

ZtlrrJS T c ep0Tt ° f u the nature now furn ished, but circumstances 
deterred me from such a step. I am now, however, happy to have 

an opportunity of carrying out my wishes, as a matter of duty, under 
the sanction of the Council. 

REPORT. 

grammar department. 


Under the present system, this Department consists of 5 Classes (1). 

J°£ kS Stud u d ar u Mugdhabodha, Dhatupatha, Amarakosha and 
Bhatti Kavya ; the 5th Class studying seventeen pages of Mugdha- 
bodha, the 4th Class 42 pages of the same work ; the 3rd Class 100 
pages ; the 2nd Class the remaining 90 pages of the same book to- 
gether with Dhatupatha : and the 1st Class a few Books of Bhatti 
Kavya and a certain portion of Amarakosha (2). Four (3) years is 
the prescribed period for continuing in this Department, but 5 years 
are necessary to enable a student to pass through the 5 Grades. For 
want of a better system, the advantage gained is very little, compared 
with the length of time spent by students in this Department. 

“Mugdhabodha is a very short compendium of Grammar. The 
u u i ' opadeva seems to have had brevity simply in view. Having 
had this for his object, he has consequently made his work extremely 
difficult. The Sanskrit is in itself a very difficult language, and 
to begin its study with a difficult Grammar seems, in my opinion, 
not to be a well chosen plan. Experience shows what difficulties one 
has to surmount, when studying his Grammar in this style. Young 
lads when they begin to study Sanskrit, on account of the extreme 
difficulty of the Grammar Mugdhabodha, only learn by rote what 
their instructors say, without being able themselves to understand 
the contents of the work they read. Thus 5 years pass in the 
study of Grammar alone without getting any essential introduction 
to the language itself. It seems to be an astounding fact that one 

(1) After the foundation of the College in 1824, there were only 
two, Gr a mm ar Classes, one of the Mugdhabodha, and another of 
Panini. The 2nd Mugdhabodha Grammar Class was Established in 
January 1825, the 3rd in November 1825, the 4th in May 1846, and the 
5th in January 1847. The Panini class was dropped in January, 1828. 

(2) At first the Mugdhabodha Grammar and a few Books of the 
Bhatti Kavya were read from the beginning to the end in all these 
classes. Though called first, second, third and fourth, the promotions 
from each of these Classes were to the Sahitya or Literature class. 
The present division of Study of different parts in different classes 
and the study of the Amarkosha and Dhatupatha were introduced by 
orders of the Council of Education, dated the 31st October, 1846. 

(3) The original period for study was 3 years — extended to 4 
years in 1840. 
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should be studying a language for 5 years, and scarcely understand a 
bit of it. Moreover, the Mugdhabodha, with all its voluminous com- 
mentaries, which last however are not read in the College, is an 
imperfect Grammar. So under the present system, the first 5 years o 
a student of the Sanskrit College is almost lost to useless purposes. 
After all his toil and trouble, his acquirements in Grammar are very 
imperfect. Again, Dhatupatha, another of the works studied in this 
Department, is a collection of Sanscrit roots in verse. Amarkosha, 
the third, work of study, is a Dictionary also in verse. These two 
works, when mastered, I admit, are of some assistance, to the study 
of Literary works. But the advantage gained is not at all commen- 
surate to the time and labour required 10 get them by heart. Besides, 
almost all the standard Sanscrit poetical works, which is the main part 
of Sanskrit Literature, being accompanied by excellent commentaries 
by Mallinatha supersede altogether, the use of ihe study of the 
above named two works. Dhatupatha and Amarkosha, 1 beg leave to 
say that this commentator is not like his brethren who “blanch the 
obscure places and discourse upon the plain”. Under the above con- 
siderations, l do not think it a good plan to spend the first years of 
study in the Sanscrit College in reading Mugdhabodha, Dhatupatha, 
and Amarakosha. Bhatti Kavya, the fourth and best work ol Study in 
this Department, is a Poem, the theme of which is Rama and his 
adventures. This work was purposely written to exemplify the rules 
of Grammar. It is not altogether ill adapted for the Grammar 
Department, 


After all these considerations, I beg leave to propose the following 
remodelled System of Study for the Grammar Department. Should 
the Council be pleased to adopt the suggestion, 1 do think, in my 
humple opinion, that In four years, the time prescribed now for 
Grammar study, the students shall have a thorough knowledge of 
Grammar and tolerable proficiency in Literature besides, and they 
will not experience that difficulty in the Sahitya Class which they 
do now, being made all at once, just after finishing an imperfect 
Grammar, to begin with the standard works without having had an in- 
sight into the language. 


The System 1 would propose is this : The boys, instead of begin- 
ning the Grammar at once in the Sanskrit language, should learn 
some of the most fundamental rules dressed in the easiest ‘ Bengali ; 
then they should go on with two or three Sanscrit ‘'Readers," to 
be compiled. These Readers should consist of easy selection from 
the Hitopadesha, Panchatantra, Ramayana, Mahabharata. and from 
other works suited for the purpose. This will take the students 
some two years. After this they should begin with Sidhanta 
Kaumudi, Bhattoji Dikhshita, the study of which they should con- 
tinue to the highest class of the Grammar Department. Ut all the 
Sanskrit Grammars, this is decidedly the best and the highest 
authority on the subject. It is at once complete and simple. Along 
with Sidhanta Kaumudi the students should also study Ragnu Vansha 
and selections from Bhatti Kavya, Dashakumara Charita &c. &c.* I 
beg leave also to propose that instead of 5 classes there should be 
4 > and the sth be considered as a section of the 4th, both studying the 
same books and the promotions from both the classes being to the 
3rd. By this arrangement a year will be conveniently saved and 

tne period for the Grammar Department instead of being 5, shall be 
4 years. 0 ■” 


recomm P nH^ Ub t l eqUen . t communication Pandit Isvar Chandra Sarma 

h » l !^ UCtlon »to the 1st Grammar class of the 
Vntta ratnakara, a highly esteemed work on Prosody. 
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2. SAHITYA OR GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The students coming from the Grammar Department have to 
study in this class for 2 years. Whilst here they read the following 
works : — . . 

1. Raghuvansha, 2. Kumarsambhava, 3. Meghduta, 4. Kiratar- 
juniya, 5. Shishupalabadha, 6. Naishadha Charita, 7. Shakuntala, 
8. Vikramorwashi, 9. Ratnavali, 10. Mudrarakshasa, 11. Uttara 
Charita, 12. Dasakumara Charita, and 13. Cadambari. 

They also practise translating from Bengali into Sanscrit and vice 
vena, and attend the Mathematical class. 

The first 6 of the 13 books, above mentioned, are the standard 
Poetical works; The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and nth are Dramas: the 
last two are prose compositions. Raghuvansha is a historical Poem 
in 9 books. Its theme is the adventures of Rama, those of his four 
immediate ancestors and the adventures of his descendants down to 
Agnivarana. Kumarsambhava, from the name, would appear to be a 
Poem celebrating the birth of Kartikeya, the Mars of the Hindus. 
But the 7 books that are extant embrace a certain portion of the 
intended theme. The poem as it stands describes the birth of Parvati, 
the mother of Kartikeya, the burning of Kamadeva, the god of Love, 
by Shiva, the Tapasya ( austerities ) of Parvati and her marriage 
with Shiva. Meghaduta is a Poem in 118 slokas. A Yaksha or 
Demigod having excited the wrath of his master Kuvera, the God 
of wealth, was doomed by the curse of the Master Deity to remain 
in a state of separation away from his beloved wife in a distant 
land for the length of one year. The lover in his distressed condi- 
tion addresses a cloud to bear his message to his wife at Alaka, 
the capital of Kuvera. The Sakuntala and Vikramorwashi are 
Dramas ; the first has for its subject the story of Sakuntala, the 
adopted daughter of a sage, named Kanva, and Dushmanta, a king ; 
the plot of the second is the story of Pururava, a king, ana Urvashi, 
a nymph. All these are very excellent productions. They are by 
the immortal Kalidasa. Every one of them bears the stamp of 
great genius. Shishupalabadha, Kiratarjuniya, and Naishadha Charita 
are epic poems, the first by Magha in 20 Books, and the second 
by Bharavi in 17 Books, the third by Shriharsha in 22 Books. 
The death of Shishupala by the hand of Krishna, his cousin, is 
the theme of Magha’s poem. The Kiratarjuniya contains the Topa- 
sya of Arjuna, his combat with Shiva in the disguise of a Kirata 
or barbarian, and finally his acquisition of certain weapons as re- 
wards from Shiva who was pleased with his military prowess. The 
adventures of Nalaraja form the subject matter of Naishadha Charita. 
The first mentioned two works possess all the attributes of good epics, 
only now and then there are some very tedious passsages. lhe 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and nth Books of Shishupalabadha, though the 
finest specimens of poetry, and the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th Books ot 
Kiratarjuniya have in many places very obscene passages. Naishadha 
Charita from the beginning to the end is bombastic and hyperbo- 
lical. Its style is neither elegant nor chaste. There are occasional 
bursts however of fine passsages. Uttara Charita by Bhavabhuti is 
a Drama embracing the latter part of the career of Rama. 
vali is also a Drama. Dhavaka is its author. He was paid by 
Raja Shriharsha to write this work along with another, and attribute 
its authorship to him. The story of Raja Udayana and Ratnavali is 
the plot of this drama. These two works are excellent in every re * 
pect. Mudrarakshasa by Vishakhadatta may be called a politica 
Drama. In its contents we find that Chanakya, the Prime Minister 
of Chandra Gupta, Sandracttas of the Greeks, is applying his ip 
matic skill to consolidate the newly acquired Empire of his maste , 
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. . affl ; n{r a u the efforts of Rakshasa, the loyal Prime Minister of 
by baffling Nan( ia family, to subvert m turn the new dynasty. 

Thi«” al” piece of composition. Dashakumara Chan.a and 
This is also g . in t he first, a certain number of friends are 

K t d tW b to each other the history of their travels. The style is pure 

and chaste There are, however, some objectionable passages. Dand, 
and cnasie. ambar i is a novel or rather an epic poem in prose. 

,s its author. & Thg first part a mas terpiece of Sanskrit composi- 
tion '“The author VanabhatU did not live to complete his admirable 
inric His son wrote the second part. The production of the son .s 

far inferior to that of the father. 

Havin- laid all this before the Council, I beg leave to state there 
is not much alteration required in the purely literary studies of this 
wi th regard to mathematical studies, I will speak hereafter 
when I report on the Jyotisha class. The change I would propose is 
ST! Raghuvansha as I have proposed in my Report of the Grammar 
Department should be transferred to the 1st Grammar class ; and 
na^hakumara Charita, instead of being read entire here, be studied 
Ux selections in one of the Grammar classes, and that Sishupaiabadha, 
Kiratarjuniya, and Naishadha Charita having many objectionable 
nassafres as stated before, instead of being read entire, be studied in 
selectfons The first part only of Kadambari should be read. All 
the other works should be read entire. In addition to this, I beg leave 
to propose that two other works Viracharita, and Santishataka be 
studied in this class. The former is the first part of that drama of 
which Uttara-Charita is the second, being in no way inferior to it. 
The Shantishataka is an excellent didactic poem. The students should 
practice translating as before. They should also write Essays in 
Sanskrit and Bengali. 

3. ALANKARA OR RHETORIC CLASS. 

After Sahitva, the students come to this class and continue in it 
for two years (4). They read in this class the following works on 
Rhetoric : — ■ 


1. Sahitya Darpana, 2. Kavya Prakasha, 3. Kavya Darshana, 
and -4. Rasagangadhara. 

They also reid those Poetical works which from want of time, 
they cannot goon with in the Sahitya Class. Besides this, they have 
for their exercise, translation and composition. They also attend the 
Mathematical Class. 


With regard to this class, I beg leave to propose the following 
changes. The best books should be Kavya Prakasha and Dasharupaka. 
Generally Sahitya Darpana is the work read, but I prefer Kavya 
Prakasha and Dasharupaka on the following grounds. Kavya Prakasha 
is a much more profound work than Sahitya Darpana, and is acknow- 
ledged to be the highest authority on the subject. The best com- 
mentators, such as Mallinath, quote this work for their authority. 
The Sahitya Darpana dilates, in very diffuse style what the Kavya 
Prakasha contains in essence. Kavya Prakasha however speaks nothing 
of drammatical composition. Dasharupaka treats of that portion of 
Rhetoric. Besides, this is the highest authority in its own Department. 

Kavya Prakasha and Dasharupaka could be read in shorter time 
than Sahitya Darpana, so the former two have every claim, to be pre- 
ferred to the latter, and after reading the two first, to read the last 

(4> Formerly the period of study in this class was one year which 
was extended to two years :by order of the Council, dated the 28th 
November, 1846, 
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also would be waste of time. The purely literary works should my 
suggestions regarding the studies of the Grammar- and Sahitya depart - 
ment< be adopted, will not require to be studied as class-books in 
this ( Rhetoric ) class. The hours that will thus be saved from the 
immediate, objects of the class should be devoted to the study of 
Mathematics and other works of which I will make mention afterwards. 

4. JYOTISH A or MATHEMATICAL CLASS. 

The students of the Sahitva and Alankara classes attend this class 
and study Lilavati and Vijaganita. Lilavati is a treatise on Arithmetic 
and Mensuration by Bhaskaracharya. Vijaganita is a treatise on 
Algebra bv the same author. Both of these works are very meagre. 
They are in a great measure without any method, and do not contain 
all that is contained in similar English books. From a curious taste they 
have been rendered needlessly difficult. The rules and questions are 
all in verse. On account of this, the students take so great a length of 
time as four years to study (5) these two books. The examples are 
too few. 

Great changes are required in this branch of study. For the 
present, complete treatises on Arithematic, Algebra and Geometry 
should be compiled from the best English works on those subjects. 
After studying these the students will be able to read Lilavati and 
Vijaganita with great facility. The higher branches of Mathematics 
should be attempted to be translated afterwards, and when ready should 
be adopted as class-books. I would propose that a popular treatise on 
Astronomy, such as Herschel’s, be compiled in Bengali and be read 
in the Mathematical Class. These works might have been studied in 
English, but their appearance in Bengali will be of great use also in 
the Vernacular Schools. Besides the Sahitya and Alankara students, 
the 'tudentc of the Smriti and Nyava classes should also attend the 
lectures of the Professor of Mathematics. 

Here the Junior Department of the Sanscrit College is considered 
t o terminate. 

I beg leave to propose that the study of Bengali books, treating 
on useful and entertaining subjects be introduced in the classes of the 
Junior Department. The works should treat of such subjects as the 
following : — 

. FOR THE 4TH GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Pretty stories about animals. 

FOR THE 3RD GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Rudiments of Knowledge as in Chambers’s Educational Course. 

FOR THE 2ND GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Moral Class Book as in Chambers. 


(5) The chair of Mathematics was first created in June 1835. 
Down to 1835, the students of the Sahitya and Alankara classes attend- 
ed this class as at present. In 1835, it was made a separate class, t. t. % 
instead of the Sahitya and Alankara class students attending this 
class, the students of Alankara were prevented to this class and studied 
here for one vear. In 1839, this arrangement was set aside and the 
Smriti and Nyaya class students were required to attend certain set 
hours. This arrangement was again put aside in April 1846, and the 
students of the Sahitya and Alankara classes were again made to 
attend this class, and that arrangement continues to the present day. 
From the very establishment of the class, Lilavati and Vijaganita were 
the text books. Kshetratatwadipika, a Sanskrit translation as con- 
tained in Hutton’s Mathematics, was read in the class once r or all in 
1839. This book is not better than Lilavati and Vijaganita. 
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FOR THE 1ST GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Miscellaneous subjects, such as Art of Printing, Load-stone 
Navigation, Earthquake, Pyramid, Chinese Wall, Honey Bee &c. 

FOR THE SAHITYA CLASS. 


Bic-raphy as in Chambers, and Miscellaneous Reading on usefu 
and entertaining subjects, selected and translated from Ielemachus 
Rassellas, Mahabharata &c. 

FOR THE ALANKARA CLASS. 


Essays on Moral, Political, and Literary Subjects and a Popular 
Treatise on the Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Should the Council be pleased to introduce these Bengali Books, 
the students of the Sanskrit College will with little difficulty acquire 
great proficiency in Bengali, and through the medium of that language 
derive useful information, and thereby have their views expanded 
before they commence their English studies. 

Of the above-mentioned Bengali works, Biography is already 
published ; Rudiments of knowledge and Moral Class Book are in the 
press, and almost all the other works are in the course of preparation. 
The adoption of these books will entail on the Council no explese 
whatsoever. 


I beg also to state that the preparation and the publication of the 
Rudiments of Sanscrit Grammar in Bengali and that of the Sanskrit 
Selections shall need no pecuniary assistance of the Council. 

The preparation of the works for the Mathematical Class, namely, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and a Popular Treatise on Astronomy 
suitable for the use of the Sanskrit College will need the patronage of 
the Council of Education when the state of the Education Funds will 
admit of this being afforded. 


5. SMRITI OR LAW-CLASS. 

After the Alankara the students come to this class and continue 
in it for three years. The works read are : — 

1. Manusanhita ; 2. Mitakshara, 2nd Section; 3. Vivadachinta- 
mani ; 4. Dayabhaga ; 5. Dattakamimansa ; 6. Dattakachandrika ; 

7. Ashtavinshati Tattwas. 


The Institutes of Manu is the highest authority on the subject of 
Hindu Law. It treats of Social, Moral, Political, Religious, and 
Economical Laws. It is in a manner an index ot Hindu Society in 
ancient times. Mitakshara by Vijnaneshwara is a commentary on 
Yajnavalkya’s code. The 2nd Section treats of Civil and Criminal 
Laws, the former including the Law of Inheritance. Mitakshara is 
acknowledged to be the highest authority in the North-Western 
Provinces. Vivladachintamani by Vachaspati Mishra is a compilation 
of Civil and Criminal Laws. This work is the authority in the 
Province of Behar. Dayabhaga by Jimutavahana is a treatise on 
Inheritance. This work is the authority in Bengal. Dattakamimansa and 
Dattakachandrika are treatises in the adoption of children and their 
civil rights. The Mimansa is the authority in the North-Western 
Provinces and the Chandrika in Bengal. The Ashtavinshati Tattwas 
are by Raghunandana. With the exception of the Daya and Vyavahara 
Tattwas, — the former on the laws of inheritance, the latter on the 
Court Procedure, — the other 26 Tattwas are Treatises on the forms of 
Religious Ceremonies. 16). 


(6). The 28 Tattwas were introduced 
Education, dated the 10th June, 1846. 


by orders of the Council of 
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With regard to this class, I beg leave to observe that the study of 
the 28 T attwas ought to be discontinued. Though thev are of use to 
the Brahmans as a class of priests, they are not at all fitted for an 
academical course. The other works should be allowed to keep their 
place. Their study makes one conversant with the Hindu Law of 
every part of India. 

« 6. NYAYA CLASS. 

The Nyaya system of Philosophy principally treats of Logic and 
Metapahysics and occasionally touches upon subjects relating to 
Chemistry, Optics, Mechanics &c. The same description applies more 
or less to the other systems excepting Mimansa and Patanjala which 
treat of Religious Ceremonies and abstract contemplation of the Deity 
respectively. The years of study in this Class are four (7). The works 
studied are the following : — 

1. Bhashaparichchheda ; 2. Siddhantamuktavali ; 3. Nyaya- 

sutra with Vritti or commentary ; 4. Kusumanjali ; 5. Anuman ; 

Chintamani and Didhiti ; 6. Sabdashakti-prokashika ; 7. Paribhasha ; 
8. Tattwakaumudi ; 9. Khandana ; 10. Tattvaviveka. (8) 

Bhashaparichchheda by Vishwanatha Panchanana is an Elemen- 
tary treatise on all the departments of Nyaya Siddhantamuktavali is a 
commentary on the Bhashaparichheda by the author himself. Nyaya 
Sutras are by Gautama, the founder of this school of Philosophy. 
Kusumanjali treats of the Existence of the Deity and that of a Future 
state. The line of argumentation on the whole is similar to what is to 
be found in modern European works on the same subject. The author 
is Udayanacharya. Anumana Chintamani is a work of the modern 
School of Nyaya Philosophy on Deduction by Gangeshopadhyay. His 
reasoning is similar to that of the schoolmen of the middle ages of 
Europe. This treatise is what Bacon would call a “Cobweb of Learning”. 
In the study of this work insurmountable difficulties are to be met with. 
Anuman Didhiti is its commentary by Raghunath Shiromoni. He is 
the Dictator in the modern Nyaya School of Philosophy. Shabdasakti- 
prakashika by Jagadhisha is a treatise on the import of words. Pari- 
bhasha by Dharmaraja is a short treatise on the Vedantic doctrines. 
Tattwa Kaumudi by Vachaspati Mishra is a short but comprehensive 
Treatise on the Sankhya system of Philosophy. Khandana is by 
Shriharsha. The object of the author in this work is to refute all the 
then existing systems of Philosophy and to establish his favourite, 
the Vedantic. This work is of high repute. The author has handled 
the subject in the most abstruse style and has actually made it what 
they call “Muddy Metaphysics.” Tattwaviveka by Udayanacharya 
aims at refuting the Buddha or Atheistical doctrine and proving the 
necessity of a Maker of the Universe. The style of this work has the 
opposite faults of being abstruse and diffuse. 

After the above reservations, I beg leave to suggest that this class 
instead of being called the Nyaya or Logic class be called the Dar-hma 
or Philosophy Class, and that the study of Anumana Chintamani and 


(7) . From 1824 to 1835 students from the Alankara class were 
promoted at their option either to the Nyaya or Smriti Class. For l he 
remaining 5 or 6 years they studied in either of the classes, or such as 
liked, studying 1 or 2 years in the Nyaya class joined that of Smriti. 
In 1835 it was compulsory on every one to study 2 years in the Nyaya 
class and the remaining portion in Smriti. This continued up to 1846 
when by orders of the Council of Education dated the 28th November 
the period was extended to 4 years. 

(8) . The books marked 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, were introduced by orders 
of the Council of Education, dated the 17th February, 1847. 
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and Sarvvasarasangraha. . 

The period of study in the Sanskrit College is 15 years. One is 

T , a , p n e !° . a nerfect knowledge of Sanscrit learning in so long 

? FJot Bu, no one" J-ay be consi/ered to have such knowledge who 
• ^ familiar with all the systems of Pphilosophy prevalent in India. 
? r n u°e it U «ha, “he most pan of the H&du Systems of Philosophy 
do not tally with the advanced ideas of modern times, yet it 1., 
undeniable that to a good Sanscrit scholar, their knowledge is ab- 
solutely required. Should the Council be pleased to adopt the sugges- 
tions that l w 11 submit in the succeeding part of my report, regarding 
he English Department, by the time that the students come to the 
Darshana or Philosophy Class, their acquirements in English will 
enable them to study Modern Philosophy of Europe. Thus they 
chall have an ample opportunity of comparing the systems of Phi o- 
sophy of their own with the New Philosophy of the Western World. 
Young men thus educated will be better able to expose the errors 
of ancient Hindu Philosophy, than if they were to derive their 
knowledge of Philosophy simply from European sources, One of the 
principal reasons why I have ventured to suggest the study of a 
the prevalent systems of Philosophy in India, is that the student will 
clearly see that the propounders of different systems have attacked 
each other and have pointed out each others errors and fallacies. 
Thus he will be able to judge for himself. His knowledge of 
European Philosophy shall be to him an invaluable guide to the 
understanding of the merits of the different systems. 


7. ENGLISH DEPARTMENT ( 9 ). 

The present mode in which this very useful department is con- 
ducted is very unsatisfactory. There is no rule as to what students 
are expected to study English : but it is entirely left to their own 
option. They commence the study when they please, leave it off 
at their own option and commence again when it suits their purpose. 
Many students on being attached to the Grammar Classes, at their 
first admission, immediately commence English, but from the diffi- 
culty of the first principles of both languages, the greater part being 
unable to carry on both at once, some after a short time neglect 
their English and others the Sanscrit. It is the case with many to 
retire from the English class just before the Examinations. The 
very same students come again to be admitted at the beginning of 
the next session. There is another circumstance which causes great 
confusion, which is that one English class is constituted of students 
of various Sanscrit classes. Take for instance, the components of 
the 3rd and 4th classes. The 3rd class consists of 13 bovs, 4 of 
whom belong to the Smriti Class, 1 to the Nyaya, 1 to the Alankara, 
3 to the 3rd Grammar Class and 4 to the 4th Grammar Class. The 
4th class consists of 33 boys, 2 of whom belong to the Alankara 
Class, 5 to the Sahitya, 2 to the 1st Grammar Class, 6 to the 2nd, 
10 to the 3rd, 6 to the 4th and 2 to the 5th Grammar Class. From 
the circumstance of students of various Sanscrit Classes coming to 
attend the English class, it becomes altogether a difficult affair to 


(9) The English Department was first established in May 1827. 
It' was abolished by the orders of the General Comitt ee of Public 
Instruction in November 1835. It has been re-established in October, 
1842 by the orders of the Council of Education. 
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secure regular attendance in the latter. Again the study of English 
being optional, some portion only of each Sanscrit Class are students 
in the English Department. Such students, particularly those from 
the lower classes, cannot go on with their Sanscrit studies with that 
de gree o_f attrac tio n, which the non-English-reading students can. But 
the studies of the class being the same with all, the progress in both 
the languages is greatly impeded. 

The English Department if continued to be conducted in this 
irregular style, is not expected to be productive of any satisfactory 
results. After the creation of the English Department in this In- 
stitution a similar irregular mode of conducting it, rendered it useless 
which caused its abolition by the General Commitee of Public Instruc- 
tion. If better arrangements be not made, the present English Depart- 
ment will also become useless. 

Under the above considerations I beg leave to suggest the follow- 
ing arrangement which, I am persuaded, if steadily pursued, will be 
productive of beneficial results. The arrangement I would propose 
is as. follows : — The students should not be allowed to commence 
English till they have acquired some proficiency in ihe Sanscrit 
language. .The pupils of the same Sanscrit Class shall go on with the 
same English studies. The study of English instead of being optional 
be compulsory. Should there be any one very unwilling to be taught 
in English, he be given to understand that he will not be allowed to 
commence English at the subsequent stage of his Sanscrit study, as 
to create for him alone a separate classes is altogether out of the 
question. 

.Under the proposed system of Sanscrit study, the students of the 
Sahitya class, it is assumed, will be well acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language. Therefore I beg leave to propose that the study of English 
be commenced in the Alankara class. In that case the students will 
be able to devote to the study of English nearly double the time they 
do now and their minds having received culture, *hey will not have to 
begin with such trifle subjects as young beginners are obliged to com- 
mence with. From the Alankara class to the last year of study in the 
College is some 7 or 8 years and a diligent student in the course of 
that period will have ample opportunity of making himself familiar 
with English language and Literature. 

8. 5th GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Another very important circumstance I beg to bring to the notice 
of the Council. The 5th Grammar Professor Pundit Kashinath Tarka- 
panchanana is not quite equal to discharge the duties of his class. He 
is an old Pundit and seems to be in his dotage. He is altogether un- 
acquainted with that discipline which is absolutely required for so 
young a class as his. Being an old man, he will not bear to be directed, 
as is usual with all Pundits of his age. 

From all these circumstances his class is the most irregular of all. 
Therefore I beg leave to propose that he be placed in charge of the 
library with his present salary Rs 40 a month, and the present Librarian, 
Pundit Girish Chunder Vidyaratna, a very distinguished ex-student of 
the Institution be appointed to the chair of the 5th Grammar Professor 
with his present salary 30 Rs a month to be raised to Rs 40 when a 
favourable opportunity offers. 

PROMOTIONS. 

With regard to the promotion of boys from one class to another, 
the present practice of the College is to keep them in each class for 
the allotted number of years and send them at the expiration of the 
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time to the higher class without any consideration as to the degree of 
their acquirements. 

Under this arrangement it so happens that a student notwithstand- 
ing he may have finished his course in the class, is not allowed to join 
the higher one if he has not finished his allotted years, whilst another 
let him be how dificient soever in the studies of the class, is promoted 
to the higher class simply if he has merely completed the prescribed 
time. Therefore I beg leave to propose that promotions take place on 
the Principle of merit, not years. Only with this limitation that no 
one will be allowed to remain in the College beyond the period pres- 
cribed by the scholarship rules. I am persuaded^ that under this 
arrangement, all students above mediocrity will finish their Collegiate 
course of study in less than the time now prescribed. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The laxity of general discipline in the Institution as present is 
notorious. It is highly desirable that strict and steady attention should 
he paid to regularity of attendance, to put a stop to students constantly 
leaving their classes on triv : al pretences and to prevent needlsss noise, 
talking and general confusion. There is no inherent cause whatever 
why the discipline in this College should not be equal to that which 
obtains in any English Institution. The same methods require only 
to be enacted and enforced. 


In conclusion, I beg leave to observe that the changes now pro- 
posed by me in the system of the College are the results of a long and 
anxious consideration in the subject. They are extensive, but I have 
endeavoured to select only those which are absolutely necessary for 
the efficiency of the Institution and which are quite practicable. Should 
the Council be pleased to adopt these suggestions I have sanguine 
hopes that the happy and steady effect, if it be under strict supervision, 
will be that the College will become a seat of pure and profound 
Sanscrit learning and at the same time a Nursery of improved Verna- 
cular Literature, and of Teachers throughly qualified to dissinuate that 
Literature amongst the masses of their Fellow Countrymen. 


Sanskrit College 
The 16th December 
1830. 


L (Sd.) 


I have &c 

ISVAR CHANDRA SHURMA 

Professor of Sahitya in the 
Sanskrit College. 


The report not only indicated devices and schemes of novel mode 
of instruction, but it also reviewed briefly the different branches of the 
Sanskrit Literature taught in the College. Such a learned brief review 
is not easily to be found in one and the same paper The language of 
the report is easy and concise. All the necessary points have been 
properly arranged and explained in plain terms. The authorities 
highly commended the report and approved of it. Their fear of the 
early dissolution of the Institution vanished, and hope took the place 
of fear. Vidyasagar won great praise and admiration for his able 
report. In fact, after Vidyasagar, only Babu Bhudev Mukharji, and 
no one else, has been able to win such reputation for learned reports 
on educational matters. 

The name of Babu Bhudev Mukharji, like that of Vidyasagar, 
should be cherished with feelings of regard and esteem in the heart 
of every native of Bengal. However different they might have been 
in character, conduct, views, opinions, or acts, they were greatly similar 
in powers of the mind, qualities of the heart, general capabilities, and 
in many other respects. They are equally memorable m the history 
of the education^ of this country. Both won praise and admiration 
from the authorities for their able learned reports. Both were employ- 
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ed in the education department. Both worked life-long for the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of their mother tongue. Both were charitable 
and generous. Both spent all their earnings for the good of the 
country, though in different forms and to different ends. Both were 
vastly erudite. Both are authors of a good many valuable works in 
Bengali. Both wrote learned reports on education, significant of their 
vast erudition and intelligence. To speak the truth, If they had done 
nothing else, merely these reports would have served to immortalise 
their names in the educational history of this land. 

In fact, this report was the fundamental basis of Vidyasagar’s 
official promotion and success in the world. The Bengali books which 
he recommended in his report for introduction into the College as 
text-books, he intended compiling and publishing himself. He was 
only awaiting the permission of the authorities, and when that per- 
mission came, he began issuing the books, one by one. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

When Babu Rassamoy Dutt saw, that Vidyasagar was charged 
with the report instead of himself, who was the Secretary to the College, 
and who, in ordinary course, ought to have been intrusted with the 
work, he thought naturally that the authorities were resolved to make 
Vidyasagar Secretary. He, therefore, deemed it advisable to resign 
his office beforehand, and, accordingly, sent in his resignation letter, 
before the submission of the report by Vidyasagar. On the 4th 
January, 1851, Dr. Mouat, Secretary to the Education Council, wrote 
a letter to Rassomoy Babu, accepting his resignation. In this letter 
he thanked Rassomoy Babu* for the able and faithful discharge of 
his duties, and, at the same time, requested him to .make over the 
charge of his office to Vidyasagar. He also forwarded a copy of this 
letter to our hero. For the edification of the reader, we will quote 
here the letter at length : — 

‘No 70. 

“ From 

The Secretary, Council of Education. 

“ To 

Rassomoy Dutt Esq. 

Secretary, Sanskrit College. 

“Fort William, 4th January, 1851. 

“Sir 

“I am directed by the Council of Education to accept your 
resignation of the office of Secretary of the Sanscrit College and to 
return you the thanks for the long period during which you have 
conducted its duties. 


* Since the establishment of the Sanskrit College, the following 
gentlemen held the office of its Secretary : — Todd» Marshall, Prere, 
Ramkamal Sen, and Rassomoy Dutt. 
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“As the Council are anxious to relieve you at once from the duties 

upon receipt ofthts 

Sng The sanction of Government to the permanent changes 
proposed and adopted by the Council. M { haye ^ 

(Sd.) F. J. Mouat, M. D. 

“ ^prrptarv. Council of Education. 


“No, 71. 

“Copy forwarded to Pandit Ishwur Chunder Shurma with direc. 
tions to receive charge from Babu Rassomoy Dutt of the Office of 
Secretary to the Sanscrit College and to conduct its duties, pending 

the receipt of further orders. 

r “ By order 

(Sd.) “ F. J. Mouat, M. D. 

“Secretary, Council of Education.” 

Shortly after this, the offices of the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary were abolished, and, in their stead, the post of Principal 
was newly created with a monthly salary of 1 5° rupees. Mr. W. 
Seton-Karr, the then Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
by his letter No 37, dated the 20th January, 1851, appointed Vidya- 
sagar as principal of the Sanskrit College. 

A true copy of the letter is given below : — “ No. 37. 

m 

“ From 

“The Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

“ To 

“ Pundit Ishwar Chunder Shurma. 

“ Dated Fort William, the 22nd January, 1851. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am directed by the Deputy Governor of Bengal to inform 
you that His Honour has been pleased this day to appoint you to 
be Principal of the Sanscrit College on a salary of Rs. 150 per 
mensem. 

I have &c. 

(Sd.) W. Seton Karr. 

VidyasagaPs chief aim now was to improve the College. He 
applied himself, heart and soul, to remodel it and bring in proper 
method and regularity in all respects. First of all, he directed his 
attention to regulate the punctual attendance of the professors, who 
had again fallen into their old habits, since he had left the College 
on the previous occasion. They observed no fixed hour of attending 
the College; most of them were generally late. Nay, some of them 
came half an hour, or even a full hour, later. Almost all of them 
were VidyasagaPs teachers, and he had a great respect for them. 
But, at the same time, he had a keen sense of duty. He saw, that 
unless and until the teachers could be made regular and punctual, 
there was no hope for the College. He felt shy to tell them any- 
thing openly. But he must anyhow enforce regularity and punctuality 
in them, however painful the task might be. He tried various 
indirect means to bring them round, but without success. He then 
devised a new plan. He had at that time, his quarters on the first 
floor of the College-building. As soon as the clock struck 10-30 
A.. M., which was the hour fixed for the commencement of business, 
he went round all the classes ; and if he found that some of the 
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teachers were not yet come ( which, unfortunately was a daily oc- 
currence ), he at once went out to the gates of the College, and there 
paced up and down in front of them. No sooner did the teachers 
approach him, one by one, than he saluted each with a greeting, 
asking, at the same time, — ‘Do you come now, Sir ?’ This, of course, 
put the teachers to great shame, and had the desired effect of rectifying 
their bad habits of late attendance. 

He then bestowed his thoughts on the internal improvement of 
the College. He firmly believed, that the success of an educational 
institution depended mainly on the co-operation and good-will of the 
students. He also believed, that their good-will and co-operation could 
be secured only by kind and gentle treatment, which would serve 
to make them regular and punctual in attendance and more attentive 
to their studies. It was with this conviction, that he treated the 
students as if they were his own children. Referring to his treatment 
of the scholars, one of his pupils said one day to a friend of his 
‘‘When we were students of the Sanskrit College, we saw Vidya- 
sagar generally living in the College building.* After college-hours, 
a number of students used to go to him in his private quarters. 
He greeted them all with his usual kindness and affability and 
conversed with them on various instructive and entertaining topics. 
H e often fed them with sweets. He always gave friendly treatment 
to school-boys, whether they belonged to the Sanskrit College or to 
his own private schools. His practice was to address the stqdents 
generally with the familiar expression Tui ( the Bengali vulgar use 
of “Thou”). The sweet, kind address Tui made them feel happy 
and quite at home with him. In fact, that sweet utterance of Tui 
from his lips seemed to be full of pure, heavenly love and affection. 
On the one hand, as he was gentle and kind to the schoolboys, on 
the other hand, he was equally severe and strict to them, when duty 
called for such treatment. It* is needless to say, that the faithful 
discharge of duties sometimes requires the professors, teachers and 
authorities of schools and colleges to adopt severe and strict measures. 
But the severe mood of those, that are kind in nature, lasts for a 
short time only. Vidyasagar was naturally a kind-hearted man. Duty 
sometimes compelled him to take to severity, but no sooner was the 
cause of his displeasure removed, than his gentle heart melted with 
his usual kindness. His face would then beam with an expression 
of heavenly beauty and lustre.” 

Vidyasagar was quite averse to infliction of corporal punishment. 
One day, he saw that the boys of one of the classes had been made 
by the professor to stand up. He called the teacher aside, and said 
to him humorously : — ‘ You intend opening a dancing opera-party, eh ? 
You are training up dancers, are you ? Seems, you yourself will re- 
present the chief actress; The teacher, of course, was greatly abashed. 

On another occasion, he saw a rod, upon the table of the same 
professor, and asked him what the cane was for. The teacher replied, 
that it was used in pointing out places in maps. Vidyasagar at once 
retorted very humorously : — * I see, you kill two birds with one stone. 


* It is said, that during the great wide-spread agitation of the 
Hindu Widow Marriage, Vidyasagar generally passed his nights in 
the College-building, studying -the various Sastras to look out for 
passages supporting his contention. In front of the College, stood 
Syama Charan Babu’s house, where he sometimes supped, now and 
then supping in the College, as well. In the morning, however, he 
breakfasted at Raj Krishna Babu’s. Syama Charan Babu was one of 
his greatest friends. 
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The rod serves both purposes. It is as convenient to use it in map- 
pointing as to lay it on the backs of the pupils. 

Vidyasagar was very witty. He never let go an opportunity 
whenever one presented itself, of giving expression to merry droll 
remarks, without availing himself of it. Though in the performance 
of his duties, he was most serious and austere, yet, in social talk, he was 
most affable, courteous, merry and jocular. The combination of these 
two opposite attributes is, no doubt, very beautiful, but it is rare, and 
is found only in a few very illustrious men, who have, by chivalrous or 
noble deeds, immortalised their names in the pages of history. It is 
said of General ( afterwards Pasha ) Gordon, the famous hero of 
Soudan, that in discharge of duties he was as grave and resolutely 
firm as a rock, but in private talks of leisure hours, he was a most 
amusing, witty fellow. In this respect, there is much similarity between 
Vidyasagar and Gordon. Both were heroes, though in different fields. 
Both were grave and serious in duty, but jocular and witty in society. 
One of Gordon’s friends used to say of him that “He was the most 
cheerful of all my friends.” Ananda Krishna Babu speaking of Vidya- 
sagar, said exactly the same thing. 

We crave the indulgence of the reader to allow us to relate, in 
passing, a few incidents of vidyasagar’s merry wittycism. He had a 
great friendly intercourse with Pandit Siva Nath Sastri’s father, 
Harananda Bhattcharyya, whom he treated as if he ( Harananda ) 
were his ( Vidyasagar' s ) own brother-in-law ( Sister’s husband ). In 
his latter days, this Harananda had settled in Benares, but now and 
then came down to Calcutta on business. On one of these occasions, 
he paid Vidyasagar a visit. The host received his visitor with a most 
cordial greeting. When Harananda Bhatiacharyya had taken his seat, 
and begun smoking hooka, the host said to his visitor ; — ‘ I have been 
told that you are already dead,’ The other replied, — Why so ? Had I 
been dead how could I ever have come here ?’ The other rejoined : — 
‘Of course, l corroborate you If you had no / been dead, how could 
you have ever come here ? Please, see that you do not haunt me.’ 
The visitor smiled, and continued smoking. Vidyasagar again opened 
the conversation ; — ‘ So, you have, at last, selected Benares for your 
last days ? Could you not find a better place to die in ? Never mind, 
when you have already made the choice and are gone there, why do 
you leave it now and then ? You know the fate of those who settle 
down in Benares, but die outside its precincts ?* The visitor replied : — 
‘Most certainly I am aware of it. But there’s no help. Pressure of 
business sometimes draws me down.’ The host rejoined : — ‘Make 
haste ; run back soon ; look sharp ; otherwise, you see there is a great 
difference between -unthin and without Benares. By the way, have 
you acquired the habit of smoking ganja ( Indian hemp ) ?’ The 
visitor said, — ‘Why that, what’s the use of ganja ?’ Viddyasagar 
replied, — ’Suppose, you die in Benares ; there is no doubt, in that case, 
that you will turn a Siva. Now, when you have been transformed into 
a Siva, Nandi and Bhringi will of course, give you a hookah of ganja , 
and you will have to smoke it. So that, unless you acquire the habit 
now, you will then die of suffocation, and you will be deprived of 
your much desired transformation.’ A roar of laughter rose from the 
assembly and rent the walls of the room. 

On another occasion, there was a social gathering in one of the 
parlours of Babu Raj Krishna Banarji. Among the visitors, were 

* It is said, that those, who die within the precincts of Benares, 
are taken to Siv aloha ( the abode of the god Siva , and are transform- 
ed, each to a Siva ; but he, who has once settled in Banares, and dies 
outside its boundaries, is transformed into an ass. 
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present Babu Dwarka Nath Mittir, a late judge of the High Court, and 
Ray Krishna Das Pal Bahadur, the late famous editor of the ‘Hindoo 
Patriot’. While every one was engaged in friendly talk, one of the 
neighbours was peeping into the room through a window. Vidyasagar 
noticed this, and at once, sent for him. The man entered the room 
in great trepidation. Vidyasagar asked him why he had been peeping 
into the room. The man replied in a tremulous voice, with his head 
downwards, that he had heard that Judge Dwarik Mittir had come, 
and that he had been trying to catch a glimpse of the Hon’ble Judge, 
Vidyasagar said ‘Oh ! Indeed I What's the use of peeping, then ? 
Come nearer, and I will show you him. Do you know this gentleman ? 
His name is Krishna Das Pal. Whoever is fairer than he in this 
company, is your Dwarik Mitter. Now tell me, if you have known 
him, and point him out ?’ It may be mentioned here for the informa- 
tion of the reader, that neither of the two gentlemen had a very fair 
complexion. A loud roar of merry laughter rent the vaults of the sky. 
The man was quite abashed, and left the room in great haste. Here 
Vidyasagar killed three birds with one stone. 

Once on a time, several Pandits of Bhatpara, a renowned seat of 
Sanskrit learning in Bengal, came to Calcutta to receive their yearly 
allowances from a wealthy Hindu gentleman of the city. On their 
way back, they paid a visit to our hero. In course of conversation, 
one of the visitors said, — ‘Now-a days, the Brahma-Teja (superior 
influence ) of the Brahmans has wholly vanished.’ Vidyasagar con- 
tradicted him, and said merrily, by way of joke, — ‘What is it you say, 
sir? No, you are quite mistaken. On the contrary, it would be more 
correct to say, that it has redoubled now. Formerly your Teja was 
felt only when you approached any body ; but, at the present day, 
your Ttja ( heat ) is so intense, that no sooner you approach the gates 
of a rich man, than he begins to feel a burning sensation’ ( meaning 
the wealthy Hindus of modern times do not like to countenance 
Sanskrit education by giving pecuniary aids to Pandits, as in days 
gone by ). A roar of loud, merry laugnter rose from the whole 
assembly. 

Now, to resume our narrative. Though Vidyasagar was generally 
witty and humorous, he was not the man to lose sight of his business. 
By repeated jokes for a few days, he brought the afore-mentioned 
professor to his senses, and made him forego his harsh treatment of 
the boys. Vidyasagar was not content with this. In a few days, he 
issued a circular order interdicting corporal punishment of the 
College students. 

In his later days, when he had retired from public service and 
opened his private Metropolitan College, he issued directions to the 
teachers of that institution not to give corporal punishment to the 
students, but to rectify their manners by kind and gentle treatment. 
The masters of the school department, however, did not act up to the 
instructions. They thrashed the boys as usual. When VidyasagaFs 
attention was drawn to it, he instituted an enquiry. One of the teachers 
admitted that he beat the boys. He was, therefore, made to retire. 

We embrace this opportunity to narrate one or two incidents of his 
fond affection for school-boys, in general, of his later years. 

On one occasion, he drove out all the boys of the second class of 
the Syambazar branch of his Metropolitan Institution for wilful diso- 
bedience. Duty compelled him to do away with the class altogether 
for that year. On the next morning, the boys waited upon him at his 
own residence, and earnestly prayed to be forgiven. The pitiful faces 
of the little boys and their earnest solicitations moved his naturally 
gentle heart. His fearful wrath now turned into benign kindness. He 
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adressed the boys with his usual affability, and said - Very 
good, go now; I excuse you this time, but mind, be careful not to 
do so again.” A great burden was now removed from the minds of 
the boys, and they were highly delighted. It was then mid-day, the 
clock having already struck twelve. The boys took leave of Vidya- 
sagar, and as they were alighting down the stairs, one of them, most 
innocently and merrily said to the others, in a not very loud voice : 
‘What an inhuman heart ! It is so late in the day, yet he has not 
thought fit to ask us to a little refreshment.’ The words reached 
Vidyasagar’s ears. He at once ran down, and overtook the boys 
while still on the stairs. He said to them ‘Quite right, my dear 
boys ; surely, I have an inhuman heart. My mind was abstracted, 
and my attention not being drawn to it, I forgot to ask you to refresh- 
ments. Come, you must partake of a litte refreshment. The boys 
were quite confused and bewildered. Some of them implored to be 
excused, while others tried to run down the stairs in great haste. 
But Vidyasagar told the porter to shut the gates, and took the reluctant 
boys to a room, where they were made to partake of the refresh- 
ment provided for them. They were then dismissed. When they had 
left the house, and were on the road, one said to the other : — ‘How 
can suclra man ever get angry ?* 

On another occasion, it so happened that the boys of the 
vernacular department of the Calcutta Medical College ( since converted 
into Campbell Medical School ) were addressed by the then Princi- 
pal of the College with some sweet notorious epithets of Macaulay. 
They were deeply grieved at the unmannerly conduct of the Princi- 
pal, and went on strikes. They met in a field and formed a resolution, 
that until the Principal apologised for his impolite behaviour, they 
should not attend school. They were thus absent from the College 
for several months together. A great number of these boys were 
scholarship-holder, and depended solely on their stipends for their 
maintenance. They were, as a matter of consequence, put to great 
embarrassments. At last, they went in a body to Vidyasagar, and 
prayed for his assistance in the matter. He had already heard every- 
thing. He at first tried to induce them by persuasion to rejoin their 
school, but without success. Their spokesman, Bijay Krishna Gosvami, 
who was one of their number, said with great enthusiasm, that the* 
boys were more eager for their self-respect than to seek for their 
convenience. Vidyasagar then yielded to their just request. He brought 
their prayer to the notice of the Lieutenant Governor, who directed the 
Principal to send for the boys and settle the matter amicably. Hence- 
forth Vidyasagar had a graat fond regard for the spirited Bijay 
Krishna Gosvami. r J 3 


Now, to revert. Vidyasagar next directed his thoughts to the 
improper, one-sided practice then obtaining in the Sanskrit College, 
restricting the admission of boys of other castes than the Brahman 
Kshatriya and Vaidya. He saw the injustice of the restriction, and 
brought the matter to the notice of the Education Council. The authori- 
Jjf. 5 ° n *V m f ? r a re P° rt on the subject, which he submitted on 

like thU-^Whp'n I fh 5I, v^? 0ng °u her thingS ’ he said something 

w hen the Vaidyas, who are no better than Sudras, are 

t0 * re ™ d m the ColIe S e ’ I see no reason why the Kayasthas 
p h ° u , ld £. ot - Moreover, when Amrita Lai Mitra, a son-in-law of Raia 

Ae dh HiSn ta <; I i CV 1 Ba il iadU l 0f Sobhabazar » an <* lately a student of 
the Hindu School, has been permitted to read in the Sanskrit 

a Nag, .-55-HS 

e castes of Bengal. For the present, they should be permitted 
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to read in the College.” In another part of the report, he distinctly 
stated : — “The opinions of the principal professors of the College on 
this subject are averse to this innovation.” In fact, not only the 
teachers of the Sanskrit College, but also private professors of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood had raised a hue and cry against this just 
innovation. Their chief contention was, that if the sons of the 
lower castes were allowed to read Sanskrit, their Hindu religion 
would be polluted. But Vidyasagar refuted them by reasonable argu- 
ments, and by quotations of passages from the very Sas/ras. He 
asked the professors, that if they believed that the Sudras were 
not entitled to Sanskrit education, how was it then that Raja Radha 
Kanta Dev, who was as well a Sudra, could obtain instruction in 
Sanskrit, and the professors did not object to his discussion of the 
Sastras ? He also asked them, that when thev were disinclined to 
teach Sanskrit to the Sudras and other low caste boys, how was it 
that they did not feel compunction in teaching the godly language 
to Europeans, who were no Hindus, and received, in return, money 
from them as wages ? In fact, he had to toil hard to carry his 
point by these and other means. He even went so far as to declare 
to one of his friends, that if he did not succeed in his attempts at 
this innovation, he would resign his office. But, fortunately he had 
not to go so far. The authorities approved of his scheme, and they 
granted permission to take Kayastha boys into the College. It was 
some time after this, that the other Sudras were also permitted to 
read, in the Sanskrit College all other branches of the Sanskrit 
Literature save Theology. 

The mental labour and anxiety that he has had to undergo in his 
endeavours to introduce these innovations and improvements into the 
College, combined with the excessive grief and anguish that he had 
suffered at the untimely death of his two dear, little brothers, whom 
he had fetched to Calcutta for education, related above, brought 
on him a severe malady. Some five or six months after he had been 
made Principal of the Sanskrit College, he was, one day, seized 
with an acute head-ache, which gadually sat deep-rooted and was 
converted into severe, chronic head-disease. Medical treatments of 
different kinds brought on some relief, but failed to cure him radi- 
cally. The malady however could no 1 , at that time, completely 
over-power and disable him, for he had a very robust constitution. 
He used to engage himself daily in gymnastic exercises and other 
athletic sports, both morning and evening. He had thus such an 
excessive quantity of blood accumulated in his blood-vessels, that his 
medical attendants were afraid of his having some serious ailment at 
no distant future. Dr. Nil Madhav Mukharji, therefore, twice opened 
the veins of his neck, and bled him profusely. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Shortly after he had been installed as Pnnc.pal of the Sanskrit 
College, Vidyasaear had to meet with a most heart-rending, alilmung 
calamity in the death of his sincere friend and well-wisher, Mr. J. 
E. D. Bethune, who had been a member of the Legislative Council 
and President of the Education Council, and who. in 1840. had 
established a girl-school in Calcutta for the propagation of female 
education in this country. In this matter, Vidvasagnr had been a great 
help to Bethune, who had. therefore, made him Honorary Secretary of 
his newly established girl school. Bethune was a great friend of the 

natives of the soil. 


But it should be noticed here, in passing, that the establishment 
of the girl-school bv Bethune for female education was 11't the first 
move in the direction. A girl-school, known by the name of “Juvenile 
Path sal a ” had been started'in 1820 through the exertions of the School 
Book Society. From the educational report for that vear, it is seen, 
that nearlv 40 girls of poor families obtained prizes for their proficiency. 
Raja Radha Kanta Dev Bahadur, in bis report, said “Several native 
girls educated by the Female Society were also examined, whose pro- 
ficiency in reading and spelling gave great pleasure.” In 1842, there 
were fifty; female schools in the different parts of Calcutta with nearly 
800 pupils on their rolls. A detailed account of ths*e schools is to be 
found in Raja Radha Kanta Dev’s “ St ri Siksha Vidhayaka,” a manus- 
cript paper in Bengali, which he offered to the Female Society. In this 
essay, he attempted to show, that female education had been customary 
with the Hindus from a long time, and that even recently many Hindu 
females of higher classes had won much celebrity for their attainments 
and accomplishments. Among these, he named Rani Jlhavani of 
Murshidabad. who had attained much proficiency in her mother tongue, 
and superintended the management of her estate affairs personally, 
and another celebrated Brahman lady, by name Hati Vidvalankar, 
who was so vastly erudite in the Sanskrit Literature, that, like other 
eminent scholars of the male sex, she appeared at the meetings of 
Pandits, and discussed Satftic matters. He al<o mentioned a third 
Brahman lady, named Syamasundari, of the Faridpore district, who 
had attained a great proficiency in the Nv.ty.i philosophy. Her 
husband too was. a profound Sanskrit scholar. Raja Radha Kanta, 
by these and other means, encouraged the education of the females 
of his nation. But, in a few years, several Hindus having been 
converted into the Christian faith, there arose a disagreement 
between the Hindus and the Christians, which had a great derogatory 
influence on the girl-schools started and worked on European principle. 
At this time, bethune, the greatest friend of the natives, particularly 
of their females, came forward to their rescue, and started, in 1849, a 
girl-school with 25 pupils, in the premises of Babu Dakshina Ranjan 
Mukharji of Sukea’s Street. It was afterwards removed to a part of 
the Hare School building, whence it was finally removed to its present 
site in Cornwallis. Street, where it has now a building of its own. 
Bethune was a kind and generous man of respectable station and in- 
fluence. He was, a sincere well wisher of the Indians. His idea was, 
that to raise the sons of the Hindus, one of the most ancient civilised 
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nations of the world, from their fallen state, it was necessary that the 
females of the nation should be properly educated. His object was to 
give the pupils of his girl-school a decent instruction without the ad- 
mixture of anything of Christianity with it. He had, therefore, given 
his school the name, “The Hindu Female School” which was subsequent- 
lv changed to the “Bethune Female School”, after the name of its 
founder. 

When Bethune thus appeared on the scene of action, he was glad 
to find a native co-operator and fellow-worker in the person of Pandit 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. As president of the Education Council, 
Bethune had known him, for some time past, as a most talented, 
energetic, and painstaking worker, and had unbounded confidence in 
his words and actions. He was happy to find such a co-adjutor in the 
same field, and at once made him Honorary Secretary of his school. 
In this affair. Vidyasagar obtained assistance and co-operation of some 
of his friends and a few respectable, influential natives. Among them, 
the names of Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, Sambhu Nath Pandit, Ram 
Gopal Ghosh. Raja Dakshina Ranjan, and some others, stand out fore- 
most. Most of them had sent in their daughters to the school, and co- 
operated 'o largely, that each of them might be separately called the 
founder of the institution. They had to suffer a great hardship at the 
hands of their countrymen ; particularly Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, 
who was even boycotted from society, as he, was the pioneer of them all, 
having been the first to send in his daughters, Bhuvanmala and Kunda- 
mala. Even the Bengali news-papers of the time indulged in side- 
glances and inuendoes against these martyrs 

Bethune often visited his dear school, in company with Vidyasagar. 
Like David Hare, he used to take with him toys of a great variety for 
the little girls. He distributed the toys among the girls, and played 
with them, as if he was a little boy himself. Babu Jogendra Nath 
Bandyapadhya, in his biography of Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, says 
that Bethune generally took the two girls, Bhuvanmala and Kundamala, 
to his house, and there patiently bore with their childish freaks of 
naughtiness. He also says, that Bethune’s excessive fond attachment 
to these two little girls was the incentive that generated Lady Dalhousie’s 
fondness for them. 


One of VidvasagaPs chief merits was, that when he knew anything 
to be good and' beneficial, he espoused its cause in right earnest, and 
applied himself, heart and soul, to its furtherance. He sincerely 
believed, that female education was highly beneficial to his country, 
and he earnestly and diligently devoted his energies touts progress. 
Through his unremitting zeal, perseverance, and efforts, backed by the 
powerful influence and co- operation of the philanthropic Bethune, 
funds were raised for the stability of the institution, which wanted a 
building of its own. Bethune himself contributed largely to the build- 
ing fund. It was the munificent Bethune, that bore the most part of 
the monthly establishment charges of the school, which iwere : consider- 
ably great. It was he, who defrayed the cost of bringing the girls to 
school from their houses in a horse-carriage. In short, it was Bethune, 


who bore the greater part of the expenses. 

The carriage, in which the girls were taken to school and back 

again to their houses, had the words 

painted on it. The passage was selected and taken from {heSairtw 
by Vidyasagar. It means that daughters too ( like sons ) should be 
carefully brought up and trained. Vidyasagar s idea was .that t e 
passage would attract the eyes of his countrymen, whc .would thus isee 
that the education of the females was not interdicted by the*** fras t 
but was rather an obligatory duty for every householder. But, 
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fortunately, his countrymen were tightly bound down by the customs 
of the country. They did not venture to try to get loose from that 
bond, and open their eyes to pry into the true intent of the .Wrar 
and act up to it. Vidyasagar, therefore, could not secure the co- 
operation of the Hindus in general. He had to row hard against the 
tide. However, through the disinterested exertions of some of his 
friends and influential Europeans, he succeeded in his attempts a 

great way. 

In 1851 Bethune got an invitation to visit the girl school of Janai, 
a village some 12 miles from Calcutta. It was the rainy season of 
tropical Bengal, but the philanthropic Bethune did not mind it. On 
his way to the place, he met a heavy shower of rain, and he was 
drenched to his skin. With great difficulty he reached Janai, but this 
was his last work. That very day he had an attack of Pneumonia, 
which carried him off. The sad news came upon Vidyasagar like a 
thunderbolt. He was so much grieved at the death of his dearest friend, 
that he once resolved to cut off his connection with the girl school, 
which bore not only Bethune’s name, but also other gifts from him ; 
but at the request of the authorities, he had to continue in his 
honorary office till 1869. Vidyasagar had such a fond regard for 
Bethune, that he had the latter’s portrait hung on his own walls. 


Vidyasagar treated the little girls of the school as if they were 
his own daughters. He was kind and lovely by nature. He greeted 
them cheerfully and affectionately, some with the address of ‘ mother,’ 
some with 4 sister,’ some with ‘aunt’. On one occasion, Raja Dinkar 
Rao visited the school in company with Vidyasagar, and gave 300 
rupees for distribution of sweets to the pupils. Cecil Beadon, the 
president of the School Committee, was afraid that the eating of a 
large quantity of sweets might generate their disorder of bowels. He 
forbade distribution of confectionery. Vidyasagar then determined to 
give them clothes, instead of sweetmeats. He consulted his mothers , 
sisters , and aunts , ail of whom liked the idea. Accordingly he gave 
them each a piece of fine, Dacca-made Sary ( female cloth ). Even 
after he had given up his honorary office of the Secretary, Vidya- 
sagar had the school most at heart. But subsequent difference of 
opinions with respect to mode of instruction made him, in his later 
days, averse to the institution. 


As Principal of the Sanskrit College, Vidyasagar introduced 
another great innovation into the institution. Heretofore, the students 
of the College were all free, that is, they had to pay no tuition- 
fee. Vidyasagar saw the injustice of the practice. His idea was, 
that only poor boys, who were unable to afford to pay tuition-fee, 
should be permitted to read free, and not the sons of well-to-do 
families, who had sufficient means to pay. Besides, he was afraid, 
that unless some fees were realised from the students, the authorities, 
at any time, might, on pretexts of economy, abolish the institution 
altogether. These considerations led Vidyasagar to bring the matter 
to the notice of the Education Council. The authorities approved of 
his scheme, and the system of fees was newly introduced into the 
College. It was ruled, that hence-forth all new-comers must pay 
tuition-fee, only a limited number of free studenships being reserved 
for poor boys. 

Another of his most important acts, on his installation to the post 
of Principal of the Sanskrit College was to get the worm-eaten, 
time-worn manuscripts on Belles-lettres in the Library of the College 
printed. If he had not, at that time, taken up the matter, most 
probably the manuscript would have disappeared. Besides these, he 
struck off a reprint of all the philosophical works. 
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He now directed his attention to the publication of his own 
writings. On the 6th April, 1851, appeared his Sisusiksh,t % P.irt IV. It 
was a Bengali version of Chambers’s “Rudiments of Knowledge”. It 
was originally intended for the girls of the Bethune School. Its 
language is easy and plain, though some of the words used are a little 
too stiff for those for whom it was intended. Like the original, it 
deals with diverse subjects instructive to y .g children. The name of 
the book was afterwards altered to its present name Bodhodav . It was, 
at first, titled “Sisusiksha, Part IV,” beciuse Madan Mohan Tarkalankar 
had already issued his “Sisusi sha, Parts I, II, IIP’, all of which 
Vidyasagar had purchased the copy-right of, at the time of his separa- 
tion from Tarkalankar, referred to in a previous chapter. 

He next devoted his thoughts to the publication of the Text-books 
for the Sanskrit College, which he had suggested in his lengthy report 
to the Education Council. On the 16th November, 1851, appeared his 
Upakramanika Vyakara/1.1, the groundwork of which, it may be still 
fresh in the reader’s memory, he had built by a few hours’ toil in the 
night, for the use of his dear pupil and friend, Raj Krishna Banarji. 
In spite of the fact that its compilation was in imitation of the summary 
of the “Sankshiptasar Vyakarana,” it must be admitted, that it clearly 
displays his fertile, creative genius. Although it cannot bring about a 
sound knowledge of Grammar, there is no doubt that it has shown the 
easiest way to the attainment of Sanskrit Pandit Ramgati Nyayratna, 
one ot the best Sanskrit scholars, and late Head Master of the Hugli 
Training (Normal 1 School, says: — ‘It must be said that Vidyasagar, 
by the compilation of his “Upakramanika” and other similar grammars 
dressed in Bengali, has brought about a new era in Sanskrit education. 
Formerly, many English educated learned men wished for a little 
knowledge ot Sanskrit, but they could not approach it, for fear of the 
grim, fierce-looking Grammar that stood in the door-way. Vidyasagar 
has cleared that way. It is his ‘Upakramanika” that has enabled the 
young and the aged, whether in the town or in the country, to obtain 
some knowledge of Sanskrit. If they had to begin with an original 
Sanskrit grammar, how many of them would h.«ve the fortune to learn 
the language ? In fact, if Vidyasagar had done nothing else, he -would 
still have won the gratitude of the natives for clearing the way to 
Sanskrit by the compilation of his "Upakramanika and other similar 
grammatical works”. 

Vidyasagar has done one great good to the schools of this country. 
To his credit it must be said, that it was he who introduced the practice 
of summer vacation into all the schools and colleges of Bengal. He 
saw that it was very difficult for both students and their teachers to 
work in the school during the sultry months of May and June, when the 
heat was quite unbearable. He brought the matter to the notice ot 
the authorities praying for summer vacation, which was granted him. 
For this act of universal good, the educational institutions of Bengal 
will ever remain grateful to Vidyasagar. 

On the night of the nth May, 1S52, a robbery was committed in 
Vidyasagar’s house at Birsingha. He was then at his native village, 
enjoying the summer vacation. The reader has already been acquaint- 
ed with Vidyasagar’s love for humanity and unbounded benevolence, 
combined with liberality, llis practice, when at home, was to visit to 
each house in the village, and succour the distrest whereever he found 
one. He gave food to the hungry, clothes to the naked, help and 
medicine with proper diet to the diseased. In this way he walked o\er 
the village, day and night, distributing aims. Pie helped with money 
those poor persons of higher classes, who telt ashamed to beg in public. 
A rumour, therefore, had got up in the neighbourhood, that Vidyasagar 
was immensely rich. The foolish could form no idea of the greatness 
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of his heart. They had not the power to comprehend, that a philan- 
thropic, liberal man spends every pice that he earns for the succour 
of the needy. The robbers got scent of the rumour, and had also the 
information, that Vidyasagar was come home from Calcutta with a 
good, round sum of money. In fact, they had no idea that Vidyasagar 
was not a man to save his money, or that he lived from hand to mouth, 
and laid out all his savings on charities, without reserving a single pice 
for himself and family. They broke open the gates of his house at 
midnight, and entered it. They were about 3° or 4° ' n number. 
Vidyasagar was in great peril. Though he was very robust and strong, 
it was not possible that he could cope with so many fierce robbers, 
all armed with swords, spears, and clubs. He at once fled through the 
back-door with his parents and all the family, and thus saved their 
lives. The robbers looted, at their pleasure, everything they could 
lay their hands on. When they had departed with their booty, Vidya- 
sagar sent information of the occurrence, that very night, to the neigh- 
bouring Police Station of Ghatal, his sub-district. 

On the next morning, the Daroga of Police ( a most notorious 
department of the Government of India even to the present day ), 
arrayed in his best uniform, appeared on the scene. When he heard 
that there was no chance of blackmail there, he lost his temper, and 
began to display annoyance at matters most trivial. Vidyasagar’s father, 
old Thakurdas, approached him, and said : — 4 As you are the son of a 
Kulin Brahman, I may give you something as a token of respect on 
that account, but I cannot pay you a single pice in this affair ( meaning, 
the enquiry of the robbery )’. With this, Thakurdas left him, and went 
out to make purchases of necessary plates and clothes. His eldest son, 
( Vidyasagar ), in company with his younger brothers and some youths 
of the village, engaged himself in athletic sports in front of his house. 
The Police Officer waxed wrathful at what seemed to him to be nothing 
short of insolence on the part of Vidyasagar. He thus expressed him- 
self : — 4 How is it that the Brahman ( meaning Thakurdas ) is so bold 
as to declare openly before my presence, that he will not pay me a 
single pice ; and how strange is it, that his unknown eldest son, ( point- 
ing to Isvar Chandra ), ‘that young fellow, is apathetic about the 
occurrence, and is engaged in sports ; what sort of a man is he ?’ At 
this, one of his subordinates came forward and cautioned him, that he 
was not an ordinary, vulgar man, that the Deputy Magistrate of Jehana- 
bad paid him visits and showed him due respect, and that he had an 
intimate friendship with the Governors. The Daroga was now greatly 
terrified. He was a coward. Cowards are apt to show courage, .where 
there is no fear of danger, but they have no true courage and are always 
afraid to approach a bold man. As soon as he heard that Vidyasagar 
was a great man, connected with most Influential bodies, all his arrog- 
ance and wrath vanished in an instant. He precipitated his retreat, 
and soon left the field of action. 

When he returned to Calcutta, after the vacation, Vidyasagar had 
an interview with the Hon’ble Haliday, the then Deputy Governor of 
Bengal. In course of conversation, he introduced the story of the rob- 
bery. The Governor accused him of his cowardice in leaving the house 
to the robbers and flying for life with his family. In reply Vidyasagar 
said to the following effect :■*— ‘Your Honour ?may now accuse me of 
cowardice. But supposing, I had faced the numerous armed robbers 
single-handed, I was sure to lose my life. In that case, your Honour 
would have been the first to say, what a fool Vidyasagar was to meet 
rashly so many robbers and sacrifice his life for the sake of trifles. 
Now that I have saved my life and have been able to a ppear before 
you, your Honour calls me a coward. From this it is clear, that it is no 
easy thing to please you, great men.’ Haliday was greatly pleased at 
Vidyasagar’s open frankness. . 
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To show that Vidyasagar was never thrifty and that he spent his 
earnings on charity, we will relate here, in passing, an incident of his 
later years. 

In 1868, when Mr. Harrison went to Midnapore on investigation 
as an Income Tax Commissioner, he had an occasion to visit Birsingha. 
Vidyasagar was, at that time, at his native village. He informed his 
mother of Harrison’s advent, explaining, at the same time, the purpose 
for which he had come. She asked her son to invite the young civilian 
to dinner. Vidyasagar informed Harrison of his mother’s request, 
but the latter declined it, saying that he would not goto his, unless 
invited by the mistress of the house. Vidyasagar’s mother then sent 
him an invitation letter, and Harrison, in response, appeared before 
her in person. First of all, he bowed down his head at the matron’s 
feet, and saluted her according to the custom of the Hindus. The 
elderly lady blessed him, as if he was his own son. He then squatted 
down to dinner on a low, wooden stool without legs, as is the practice 
with the natives of Bengal. Vidyasagar’s mother took her seat beside 
the European civilian, and pointed out to him the various dishes, 
which she had prepared with her own hands, in successive order, to 
eat from. Harrison was highly delighted with the delicious dishes, 
and thanked her profusely. He could speak Bengali tolerably well, 
and was engaged in conversation with his hostess on various topics. 
At the conclusion of the talk, he asked Vidyasagar’s mother, how 
much gold she had. The mother answered : — ‘ How much ? Why, I 
have four pitchers of gold.’ Harrison was startled to hear of so much 
wealth ; he could not grasp the real meaning of her words. Vidya- 
sagar’s mother then pointed to her four sods, who were standing by, 
saying, ‘ These are my four pitchers of gold’. Harrison was quite 
dumb-founded. He could give utterance to no word. At last, he said 
to vidyasagar : — ‘ She must be an uncommon woman. She is second 
Cornelia of Rome.’ In fact, Vidyasagar was so liberal and open- 
handed, that he never cared to be thrifty 

Bur, to retrace. Contemporaneously with his “Upakramanika,” 
appeared his Rijupatha Part /. The prefaces to both the works bore 
the same date, viz. 16th November, 1851. The book is neither an 
original composition, nor a translation. It is only a selection book, 
containing extracts from easy Sanskrit prose and poetical works. The 
selections are very nice and judicious. It is one of the best elementary 
books for beginners. 

Before he was made Principal of the Sanskrit College, Vidyasagar 
had commenced a Bengali version of Chambers’s “Moral Class Book,” 
with the title, Nitibodha . But for want of time, he could not finish 
it, and he made over its right to his dear friend and pupil, Raj Krishna 
Banarji. In the preface to the book, dated 18th July, 1851, Raj 
Krishna Babu says : — 

‘ In conclusion, I acknowledge with thanks, that Pandit Isvar 
Chandra Vidyasagar has taken much pains to make corrections through- 
out, and that because he has done so, I venture to publish the book. 
It is necessary to mention here, that it was he who began to write this 
book. “Conduct towards Children”, “Conduct towards Family”, 
“Conduct towards Superiors and Inferiors,” “Industry,” “Self- 
reflection and Self-reliance,” “Presence of Mind,” “Modesty,” — these 
pieces are his composition. Of the illustrations to each piece, that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte is his composition. But, for want of time, he 
charged me with the completion of this book, and in compliance to 
that requisition, I applied myself to it.’ 

We will embrace this opportunity to notice here Vidyasagar’s 
Kathamala. It contains many fables, narrated in the form of dialogue 
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between lower animals, in imitation of “ ^sop’s Fables/' intended to 
impart moral instruction to young children, to whom it is a very 
agreeable ..book. This one also is a translation, but the translation is 

as excellent as could be. 

On the 4th March, 1852, appeared his Rijupatha Part II. This 
also is a selection-book, compiled from easy Sanskrit prose and poetical 
works. It is a nice elementary book for beginners. 

When these books were published, the new scheme of imparting 
instruction, suggested in his report, quoted above, was adopted in the 
Sanskrit College, under orders of the authorities. 


Vidyasagar’s Rijupatha , Part III appeared in 1853* This is also 
a selection-book, but the selections are very nice. Most of the pieces 
have been taken from such easy and plain, old Sanskrit works as 
“Panchatantra,” “Hitopadesa”, the “Ramayana,” and the “Mahabharata. ’ 
It was, for many years, prescribed as a text-book for the candidates 
' for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University. 


In the same year, appeared his Vyaharan-i‘Kaumudi % Parts I and 
It ; and in the next year, Part III of the same book. These three parts 
of the “Kaumudi” area step higher than the “Upakramanika." It has 
been a great help to the students of Sanskrit, though not bringing 
so sound a knowledge, as the Mugdhabodha, Panini, or other similar 
grammatical works. 

After this, commenced the full working of the scheme, suggested 
in the report. Referring to it, Pandit Ramgati Nyayratna says : — • 

‘Formerly, English was an optional subject for the students, but 
henceforth it was made compulsory in the higher classes. As to 
Sanskrit, the Mugdhabodha was done away with in the lower classes, 
and, in its stead, the Upakramanika and the three parts of the Kaumudi, 
compiled in Bengali by Vidyasagar, were introduced. With these 
were also introduced the three parts of the Rijupatha, compiled from 
such works, as the Panchatantra, the Ramayana, the Hitopadesa, the 
Visbnupurana and the Mahabharata. At this time, several intelligent 
boys, who had begun Sanskrit with the Upakramanika went up to the 
higher classes with leaps and bounds. Consequently, Vidyasagar paid 
no attention to the former proposal of imparting instruction in the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi after the study of these grammars written in the 
vernacular/ 


This policy helped to make the entrance to Sanskrit easy, and to 
confirm the stability of the College, but the attainment of a perfect 
Sanskrit education receded a great way. Henceforth very few students 
of the College have been able to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Vidyasagar was not content with merely writing and publishing 
his own Bengali books. He joined some of the associations that were 
at that time, engaged in compiling and publishing text-books and 
encouraged them in various ways. He had some influence with the 
School Book Society and Vernacular Literature Society of the time 
which issued a rule that authors intending to get their works published 
must forward specimens of their books to Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and Rev. Robinson, who should examine them first, and if approved 
by them, they were then to be forwarded to Rev. Long, who should 
read them in his village-school, and there settle whether the books 
were intelligible to village boys. Besides Vidyasagar, such illustrious 
persons of the time, as Wyllie, Colvin, Seton-Karr, Bayley, Pratt 
Long, Woodrow, Radha Kanta Dev, Jay Krishna Mukharji, Rassomov 
Dutt, we.'e connected with the said association. 

In 1853, Vidyasagar founded a free School in his native village, 
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Blrsingha, and attached to it a night school for the education 

fn ot e n? n L°J f ^ cultivating class in the night. He purchased 

* P -j d u { ? T he , sit , e of the scho ° l out of his own funds. 
He paid the whole cost of the school building. He himself laid the 

foundations stone of the building A girl-school was aiso started by 

him about the same nme. He defrayed all the expenses for these schools 

out of his own purse. His free school cost him nearly four hundred 

rupees every month, 300 rupees as pay of the teachers and 100 rupees 

in purchase of books and slates for poor boys, and articles of furniture 

and books of reference for the school Library. The night and the girl- 

schools cost him between 40 to 45 rupees a month. Besides these 

schools, he established, about this time, a charitable dispensary, in his 

native village, for treatment of poor patients, who received free visits, in 

serious cases, from the medical officer in charge, and medicines free of 

cost from the dispensary. This chriatable institution cost him nearly 

one hundred rupees a month. All these expenses he met from his own 

purse. But the question arises, how could he make means to meet 

them ? The new scheme of instruction introduced by him into the 

College met with the approbation of the Education Council, and was 

productive of better results. The numerical strength of the College 

rose considerably. The authorities were satisfied witb the working of 

the scheme, and, in January, 1854, they raised his pay from 150 to 300 

rupees a month. His monthly income from the sale of his publications 

averaged between four to five hundred rupees. So that, it is clearly 

seen that what he earned, he spent on charitable purposes, leaving 

no margin for times of need. He was liberal and charitable by nature, 
and he could not think of being thrifty. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE, AS WELL 
AS, SPECIAL INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 

In 1855, when the authorities resolved to start Government-aided 
English and Vernacular schools in the different parts of the country, 
they called on Vidyasagar for a report on the mode of instruction to 
be adopted in these schools, and the scheme under which they were to 
be worked. Vidyasagar submitted an able report on the subject, which 
met with the approbation of the authorities. They then appointed 
him a Special Inspector of Schools on a monthly pay of 200 rupees in 
addition to his pay of 300 rupees for holding the post of the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College. He had thus a monthly salary of 500 rupees 
now. He was intrusted with the establishment and inspection of schools 
under the new scheme in the interior of the four districts, Nuddea, 
Midnapore, Hugli and Burdwan. 

In his second report, Vidyasagar had suggested the opening of a 
Normal School to train up teachers for the newly established schools. 
The authorities saw the propriety of his suggestion, and, in the same 
year, a Normal School was opened in the premises of the Sanksrit 
College. Vidyasagar was charged with its management. At his instance, 
his dear friend, the famous author, Akshay Kumar Datta was appointed 
its first Head Master. Not long after this appointment, Akshay Babu 
was afflicted with a severe head disease, which grew so serious, that he 
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‘ compelled to resign his office. Vldyasagar’s great favourite, Ram 
a i Rhattacharyya, was then appointed to the post. Madhu Sudan 
VaSTipati, one of Vidyasagafs P =arly playmates, was also another 
teacher of the Normal School. 

As Inspector of Schools, he had usually to travel into the interior 
of the Hugfi, Burdwan, Midnapore and Nuddea districts, and to come in 
comact with many wealthy and influential persons of the places he 
v?sUed. He advised these respectable men to establish schools in their 
localities and estates. In this way, he made an acquaintance of Babu 
lay Krishna Mukharji, the learned Zemindar of Uttarpara, and father 
of the now famous Raja Peary Mohan Mukherji. 

During these tours. Vidyasagar generally travelled in palanquins, 
and if he found any sick person, faint and feeble, lying on the way, he 
used to alight from his vehicle and take the poor sufferer into it. He 
then walked on foot himself to the next inn, where he placed the poor 
man under the care of the inn-keeper, giving him sufficient money to 
feed and take care of, the sufferer. He never travelled without sufficient 
money in his purse. He always kept with him a stock of a sufficient 
quantity of coins of different values. Whenever a poor person 
presented himself, he was sure to give him some money in proportion 
to his need. He never sent away a beggar displeased. 


Vidyasagar’s heart was a fountain of sympathy and kindness. 
The tale of distress moved his naturally gentle heart, and he tried 
his utmost to relieve the distrest. There is no reckoning how many 
orphans he helped with food, books and school-fees. Whenever the 
tale of a poor boy reached his ears, that want of means was debarring 
him from obtaining education, he never failed to take the boy to his 
own house, and make adequate provisions for his education. It is said, 
that on one occasion, when he had gone on business to the house of 
Kali Krishna Datta of Dattapukur, a village in the district of 24 
Pergannas, a poor Brahman orphan appeared before him, and, with 
tearful eyes, narrated his sad story. Vidyasagar was so much touched 
at the tale of distress, that he wept like a child. He then took the 
poor boy with him to his own residence, and provided for his education. 
At this time, nearly one hundred persons were daily fed by- him, both 
in Calcutta and at Birsingha. 

We have said, that Vidyasagar never sent away a beggar without 
giving him or her some alms. The reader has already seen how 
fondly devoted he was to his mother. When a beggar appeared before 
him, and said that he was motherless, ihe very thought of the loss of 
mother drew tears from Vidyasagar’s eyes, and he would be sure to 
give the mendicant something more than he expected. On one occa- 
sion, it so happened that a beggar came to him, and represented 
falsely that he was motherless, under instructions of a neighbouring 
grocer. Vidyasagar came to know that his statement was untrue, and 
that he had, in reality, his mother living. He did not, however, send 
the beggar away, but gave him some alms, and advised him not to tell 
lies again. In fact, many poor persons thus deceived him with false 
representations that they were motherless, and drew out from his purse, 
money more than they expected. 

Vidyasagar was, as if, spell-bound with the word ‘mother’. He 
had never a very great taste for music. But whenever he heard any 
one sing a song, containing pitiful addresses of ‘mamma’, he was 
moved to the very core of his heart. He clasped the singer to his 
bosom, and did not know how to satisfy him. A poor, blind Mussulman 
beggar was in the habit of wandering in the streets a-begging and 
singing Syama-Sansits to the accompaniment of a violin. These songs ’ 
contained in them pitiful addresses of ‘mamma,’ which moved the filial 
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heart of Vidyasagar. He used to send for this beggar, and hear his 
songs. As he heard the pitiful cries of ‘mamma’, tears flew in torrents 
from his eves. He helped the Mussulman beggar liberally. When the 
poor, blind man’s hut was destroyed by fire, Vidyasagar paid the 
whole cost of building a new hut. 

As was the son. so were the parents. Vidvasagar’s father and 
mother, both were liberal to the core. They felt a great delight in 
feeding guests and hungry people. The father personally used to go 
to market and make purchases for the daily feast, and the mother took 
equal delight in doing the cooking and distributing the food to the 
guests and the hungry. Many anecdotes are told of their liberalities. 
Vidvasagar’s parents lived to a good old age and enjoyed the happiness 
of their conjugal love. But it is usually seen in the world, where there 
is excessive love between two persons, especially between husband 
and wife, the fancied slightest slight of one, either in words or acts, 
wounds the pride of the other, who takes it to be an affront offered, 
and enters into dispute with the fancied offender. Such was the usual 
occurrence with Vidyasagar’s father, Thakurdas, and his mother 
Bhagavati Devi. The reader is already aware that the husband, 
Thakurdas, was of a peevish temperament. His wife. Bhagavati Devi, 
also easily lost her temper. Consequently, their conjugal dispute was 
almost a daily occurrence, but happily, it never lasted long. When 
the quarrel grew rather serious, Bhagavati Devi used to run into her 
room and bang the doors, and then lay down on the floor, giving vent 
to her pent up passion by angry words mixed with tears. Thakurdas 
would then be in great peril, but he had always a remedy, ready at 
hand. As soon as his beloved consort entered her room, he left the 
house and went out in search of a big fish. Having procured one to 
his mind, he returned home with it, and, with a heavy bang threw it 
down, with great force, on the ground in front of his wife’s room. 
No sooner did the loud report of the big fish reach her ears, than 
Bhagavati Devi, at once ran out of the room, and with a large fish- 
knife began dividing the fish, with a smile in her tearful eves. How 
beautiful was the admixture of tears with merriment 1 Thakurdas, 
with wilful wickedness, would peremptorily tell her not to touch .the 
fish, but his wife would not pay the slightest heed to his interdiction, 
and thus won the victory. The other female inmates of the house 
were greatlv amused, and smiled at the happy, speedy termination of 
the old couple’s quarrel. Referring to this, Vidyasagar’s son, Narayan 
Babu, said to us : — “My grandmother ( Vidyasagar’s mother ) used to 
lend money to the lower class people of the village. When any of 
these poor persons could not repay their debts, she would go to their 
houses, and sometimes demand repayment In angry tones. She would 
say to them, — ‘If you do not repay your debts, how can I carry on the 
money-lending business ?’ When the creditors saw her in such a 
mood, they tried to pacify her with gentle, flattering words. Some 
would relate, with tearful eyes, the tales of their distress ; while others 
blessed her son, Vidyasagar, in her presence, and prayed to God for 
his welfare. Such dodges as these served to dissipate my grand- 
mother’s passion in an instant; she would then say, — ‘Very good, 
never mind, pay your debts, when you find convenience. But. to-day 
you must have / rasad ( eat your rice) at mine’. The female inmates 
of the creditors’ house sometimes gave her Mun ( fried rice ), 
cocoanut, Batasa Might sugar cake ) and other eatables. She would 
bring them home tied in a corner of her cloth. At noon, after she had 
done the cooking and fed the guests and dependents, she took her 
stand daily by the outer gates of her house. As a wayfarer or a peddler 
passed by her, she would take him in, and feed him with satiety* If 
she saw any one with a pale face, she would say to him, Uh l you 
have had nothing to eat to-day. Come, come to my house, I will teed 
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people with them.” . 

The reader has already seen that Vldyas ^, a [ W i^ lp a t h r e deserving 
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Calcutta without the permission of the authorities, wh 
Senlly h.ehly dissatisfied with him. At last, at the earnest request of 
Vidvasagar he was appointed as one of the lower teachers of the 
Hindu College on a monthly salary of 40 rupees. Subsequently, when 
the scheme of English instruction in the Sanskrit College was approve 

by the Education Council, and English was made a com P^*° ry s “^ c ; 
Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhikan, at the instance of V dyasagar. was 
appointed first teacher of English in the Sanskrit * rii 

him Babus Srinath Das, Kali Psasanna Chatarp, ^ ar ‘ n ' C p a n ra ^,f ha Th ^ s 
and Prasanna Kumar Ray were appointed teachers °f English. 

Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhikan afterwards became 1 nnc 'P al °. f . 
Sanskrit College, and ultimately, one of the professors of the 1 .esidency 

College, Calcutta. 

We will notice here, in passsing, the incident connect ted with 
Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhikari’s resignation of his office as 1 [' nc, P a 
of the Sanskrit College. Some malicious persons insinuated that ^ 
resigned the post at the instigation of Vidyasagar. We will show that 
our hero had nothing to do with the resignation. On the contrary, e 
tried his best to induce Prasanna Kumar to withdraw his resignation. 

Shortly after Prasanna Kumar had been installed as Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, he had a dispute with the Principal of the Presi- 
dency College on official matters. The Library of the Sanskrit College 
had all along been in a room on the first floor of the College-building. 
But the Principal of the Presidency College requiring it on urgent 
business, he directed the Library of the Sanskrit College to be removed 
to a damp, dark room in the ground floor. The Library contained a 
good collection of valuable and rare books and manuscripts. Prasanna 
Kumar objected to the removal of the Library, on the score that the 
damp might cause a great injury to the rare collection. The Principal 
of the Presidency College, who was a European, referred the matter 
to the higher authorities, and the latter decided in his favour.- The 
Library was removed to the damp, dark room. Prasanna Kumar 
naturally took this to heart, and highly resented it. From his long 
connection with Vidyasagar, he had acquired much of his habits and 
spirit. He at once sent on his resignation letter.- We will now quote 
some portions of the letters that passed between Vidyasagar and the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, which speak for themselves. 

( I ) 

“My dear sir, — 

“When I had the pleasure of waiting upon you last, you were 
pleased to allude to the resignation of the officiating Principal of the 
Sanskrit College. But as I was not aware of all the circumstances 
connected with the affair, I could not tell you anything regarding the 
matter. I have since made myself acquainted with the facts of the case, 
and am inclined to think that the treatment of the Principal by * * 

has been unnecessarily and unbecomingly harsh, as will, I believe, 
appear to you also on perusal of the papers enclosed. * * * 

4 * * * * 
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. „ “ l ? ave .’ the ? efore > tried my best to persuade [him to withdraw his 
letter.of resignation. But he says * * * * * 

. . (Sd). “Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

( 2 ) 

‘My Dear Pundit, — 

'• v j am s ,°. rry you have not been ab,e to induce P. C. Sarbadhicari 
to withdraw his resignation, because I feel sure it is a step which he 
will regret and I am always sorry to lose the services of good officers, 
especially if it be for an inadequate cause. * * * * 

As to the fitness of the room for the reception of the Sanskrit 
Mss. I will make enquiry. 

“Believe me yours sincerely, 

(Sd). “Cecil Beadon.” 

( 3 > 

“My Dear Sir, 


“As I am inclined to suspect that he may have also represented 
the matter to you in the same light, I beg to assure you that I had no 
hand whatever in inducing Babu P. C. Sarbadhicari in forming his 
resolution. On the contrary, as I was under the impression that the 
severance of his connection with the Sanskrit College would be injurious 
to that institution, I tried my best to make him withdraw his resigna- 
tion, though without the desired effect. 


(Sd). “Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

( 4 ) 

“My Dear Sir, 

“You may be quite sure that if I had had the least suspicion that 
Babu P. C. Sarbadhicari had acted under your advice in resigning his 
appointment in the Sanskrit Collge, I should not have asked you to 
try and induce him to reconsider what I thought a hasty and unasked 
for step. 

“Yours Sincerely 

(Sd). “C. Beadon.” 


Shortly after English had been made a compulsory subject, and 
the students had been compelled to keep pass-marks in English as 
well, the Calcutta University was instituted, and along with it, the 
system of Entrance and Arts examinations was introduced. Some more 
English teachers were, therefore, appointed in the Sanskrit College. 
About this time, one Kali Charan Ghosh, a mere youth, became 
Vidyasagar’s especial favourite. Though he was young in age, he had 
acquired a good English education. Vidyasagar, therefore, appointed 
him temporarily as teacher of English, on probation. 

But, when the boys saw that their teacher was of the same age 
with them, they refused to take lessons from him. Besides, some of 
them tried to treat him with unbecoming contumacy and contumely. 
When Vidyasagar was apprised of the misbehaviour of the refractory 
boys, he was greatly annoyed, and called for the names of the ringlea- 
ders and instigators. But no one ventured to give names. No one 
admitted the offence. Vidyasagar was a great enemy of untruth. He 
knew that the boys were actually guilty, but he could not discover the 
leaders. He therefore, drove the whole class away. The boys, in a 
body, complained against him to the higher authorities, who called 
on him for an explanation. He wrote in reply that in these small 
matters, the Principal ought to have the sole control, and that if, in 
such cases, the boys were permitted to bring complaints against 
the Prinipal, it would be very difficult to maintain discipline. The 
authorities concurred with him, and returned to him all the papers 
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connected with the case. The boys had been in great glee that they 
had complained against Vidyasagar, who in consequence would soon be 
taken to task. Some of them had even ventured to declare openly, 
that he was sure to lose his appointment, and consequently would have 
to turn a petty chapman. But when they heard that the authorities 
had returned the case to him, they were, as if, struck by a thunderbolt. 
By and by, the guardians of the boys came to know of their wickedness, 
and upbraided them severely. The guardians then went to Vidyasagar, 
and requested him to forget and forgive. He instructed them to send 
their wards to Kali Charan Babu. 

The boys had now no other alternative left, than to go to Kali 
Charan, whom they had so unreasonably insulted, and ask his forgiveness. 
Kali Charan took the boys with him to Vidyasagar, who now asked 
the ringleaders that were in front, who should turn a chapman, whether 
they or he ? The boys hung down their heads in shame, and could 
not utter a word. He then asked Kali Charan, if they had asked 
f orgiveness of him. The latter replied, that he had at first declined to 
come with them, but at their earnest solicitation, after admission of 
their guilt, he had brought them to him ( Vidyasagar ), and that he 
could now do with them as he pleased. Vidyasagar then said to Kali 
Charan, If you request me to forgive them, I will forgive them, 
otherwise not.’ Kali Charan was now put on the horns of a dilemma. 
After much reflection, he said, — ‘They have committed a greater offence 
against you than against me. Please, do as you think fit. Do not 
throw it on my head.’ The boys threw themselves at VidyasagaPs feet, 
and with tearful eyes, craved his forgiveness, promising never to do 
so again. Vidyasagar now forgave them, and told them to go to school. 
Dear reader, do you see the beauty when strength of mind is com- 
bined with kind forgiveness ? 


It is notv very difficult to forgive an offender, when he admits his 
guilt and repents of it, and it is almost a daily occurrence. But it is 
not so easy for a man of influence to ask forgiveness of his inferior 
for the superior thinks it beneath his dignity to do so, and his pride is 
wounded. But one, who can do so, must be considered {0 be truly 
great. On one occasion, it so happened that Vidyasagar, relying on 
the misrepresentation of a man, whom he had believed to be a trust- 
worthy person, did Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna a piece of injustice 
But he subsequently found out that he had been duped by malicious’ 
reports. He at once called on the injured person at the latter’s 
residence, and with tearful eyes and pitiful tones, implored his forgive- 
ness, saying, — Kaviratna, I have unjustly done you a great wronp 
Please, tell me how can I redress it ?’ What greatness of hlart 1 S ' 

Vidyasagar was kind and affectionate, equally to his familv 
relations and friends. Babu Syama Charan Bisvas, one of the ^ate 
Vice Chairmen of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation was amnn 
particular friends. In Calcutta, his house stood in from of tha^ ^ 
Vidyasagar j but his ancestral home was at village ?f 

the Hugh district, s 0me , 9 or 20 m jj es off ^ s . * lntel > m 

request of his dear friend, Vidyasagar once visited Paintei ur f»ent 

people of the locality came to him To beg foj assis tanr: P ?° r 

tnbuted his charities liberally. The peopfe of thlt olace !I d h «. e d ! S ' 
present day, remember his name with grateful tears AftU v” the 
from Paintel, he had an attack of Fever TT,!™ *• j c f h,s return 

some time, but, in a short time h a tavi Sf d th ? . use . of s *uff for 
quired the habit of smoking Tobacco 5 when h P ‘ U ,S sa,d ’ that he ac ' 
under the following circumstances. * h h Was 3I . or 32 years old 

Doctor Navin Chandra Mitra of Bara*., who lived in Jhamapukur 
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Calcutta, was in terms of intimate friendship with Vidyasagar. His 
brother, Kali Krishna Mitra, was also familiar with him. Vidyasagar 
used now and then to visit Navin Babu. The doctor was a great 
smoker of tobacco. One day, as he was engaged in conversation with 
Vidyasagar, the page presented a hookah to the latter to smoke from. 
The host requested his visitor to smoke, but the latter declined. At 
last, at the earnest solicitations of his friend, he drew in a little smoke 
to oblige him. The next day, when he called again, he himself ordered 
the page to get tobacco ready. The boy presented the hookah, and 
he consumed the tobacco to ashes, without offering his friend to smoke 
out of it. He thus formed his habit of smoking tobacco. But he 
never disturbed his servants and maids in their sleep or when they 
were busy with some other work, either for tobacco or betel. Sometimes 
he prepared both, for his use, with his own hands. used to have 

small bits of divided betel-nuts and other spices ready at hand, and he 
prepared and chewed betels at pleasure, without any body’s assistance. 
He never threw away surplus bits of nuts or other spices, but put 
them into phials for future use. Though he was very liberal in 
charities, yet in his own house, he was most economical. His maxim 
was ‘Waste not, want not’. 

Babu Nilambar Mukharji, late minister of the Casmere Raj, and 
present Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality, was one of the 
scholars of the Sanskrit College in Vidyasagar’s time, and was a great 
favourite with him. Vidyasagar’s impression was, that he would become 
a great man, which was eventually fulfilled. Nilambar Babu had always 
a great reverence for Vidyasagar. Even when he rose to the highest 
post in Cashmere, he consulted him ( Vidyasagar ) on important State 
affairs. Before he threw up the high office, he had consulted the 
learned Pandit and obtained his permission. Since his appointment 
as Principal of the Sanskrit College, Vidyasagar had made provisions 
for monthly stated allowances for severaj poor, but respectable families. 
It is said, that he had settled upon Bhuvaq Mohan Singha, son of Babu 
Jagaddurlabh Singha of Barabazar,. who had, in former days, given 
shelter to Vidyasagar and his father, a monthly allowance of 30 rupees. 
After Bhuvan Mohan’s death, his wife used to receive the stipend. 
His son-in-law was also one of Vidyasagar’s favourites, and obtained 
from him pecuniary helps now and then. About this time, he settled 
upon Syama Charan Ghoshal, a relation of his, a monthly allowance 
of ten rupees. Besides these fixed stipends, he helped opcasionally 
many poor, high-classs people with gifts of money. We have no means 
of knowing all his charities ; because, to avoid exposure and humilia- 
tion of the recipients, he made the gifts most privately. In this respect, 
he followed Christ’s precept, — ‘Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.’ 

Before Vidyasagar’s time, Sanskrit Lilavati and Vijaganita (Algebra) 
were used in the Sanskrit College, but he introduced, in their stead, 
European Mathematical works. Pandit Priya Nath Bhattacharrya 
was a professor of Mathematics at that time. He subsequently, studied 
the civil law under Vidyasagar’s instructions, and, at his instance, 
obtained the post of a Munsiff. 

An association, called the “Bethune Society”, had been formed 
in memory of the late J. E. D. Bethune, one of the greatest friends 
the country ever had, mainly through Vidyasagar’s exertions. It 
was at a meeting of this Society that his essay on “Sanskrit Language 
and Belles-lettres’’ was read. It is said, that Prasanna Kumar Sarvva- 
dhikari read an English translation of the essay. However that might 
be there can Be no doubt, that it is a most learned dissertation. It 
was first published on the 18th April 1856, and covered 89 pages, demy 
12 mo. Considering the gravity and importance of the subject, it must 
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be said, that the discussion has been very brief and limited. The 
author has admitted it himself. He says : — 

‘This essay was first read at a meeting of the Bethune Society. 
At the earnest request of many of my friends, I, under the permission 
of the President, published at that time 200 copies of the book, and 
distributed them gratis. 


‘ According to general practice, such essays become the sole pro- 
perty of the association at which they are read. I, therefore, offered 
to the President to purchase its copyright. But he kindly made it over 
to me gratuitously. Accordingly, I issue a reprint of the book. 

‘I am well aware, that the compilation is not as perfect as it ought 
to be, considering the importance of the subject discussed. In fact, out 
of the vast number of Sanskrit Literary works, only the names of a' few 
have been mentioned. But it must be borne in mind, that only one hour’s 
time is allowed by the Bethune Society for the reading of an essay. 
Consequently, keeping in view the shortness of the time allowed, the* 
briefest method possible has been adopted.’ 


Vidyasagar had a great mind to discuss the subject at great length 
and present it to the public, but, to the misfortune of Bengal, he could 
not carry out the project for want of time. The language of the short 

treatise, however, is very plain and elegant. 

On the 9th December 1854, appeared his Sakuntala ,. a Bengali 
version of the Sanskrit “Abh jnan-Sakuntalam." It is not Written in a 
dramatic form, though the original is one of the best dramas in Sanskrit 
Some portions of the original text has been translated literally ; while of 
others, he purport, only has been taken. It is superfluous to say hat 
in excellence and beauty, it surpassed all its predecessors y 
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RE-MARRIAGE OF HINDU WIDOWS. 

%\SZSS: energies/’^erseveranc^^nd'aci' ^ h ' had Mo, 

manfully and heroically with his own’ ™ d ? Ctlvlty . ,nto actlon to figh 

reform, which caused so g eat a in a fie,d of ^cia 

breadth of the land, as not To be S w h i R° Ut ,en S th a "< 

country, and which made his name Unwi ecent b,stor y of th( 

The rules of the Hindu Society of modem nat,Ve of the soil 

• nage of the widows of their religious fa h TK°. DOt ? er J mit renter 

community follow the tenets of their - The orthod °x Hindu 

as they adhere firmly to the customs ofTh^r ngorousI y and faithfully, 

Hindu widows, in genera\ foUow°d their d/^° Un J ry u ' n days 

cremating themselves in their funeral pyres thus e sh^ U?bands by con 

the glory of Indian Sa/is ( literally, ‘Chaste ?? W,n *, t0 the world 

a ?mi S ° mu - ch fort itude and courage led alMh” * an< i tllose whc 
a rigrdly ascetic life. But since the 1 ‘J 115 rest of their days 

by Lord William Bentinck in 1829, the hS'I!, th £ practice of Sat\ 
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resolved .to- devote his life to the® c»u 8e of the P r™ nd , he w,s fi ™ l V 

c 1 the remarriage of Hindu 
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widows, as in days past, Raja Ram Mohan Ray had sacrificed his life in 
his endeavours to prevent the practice of concremation of Sa/is. 

This resolution had sat deeprooted in his mind from his early years. 
It is said, that Vidyasagar had a girl-playmate at Birsingha. He was 
very fond of her. After he had been separated from her, and had come 
down to Calcutta for education, she was married at an early age, 
but, in a short time, her husband died, and she was a) widow. When 
Vidyasagar next went home during one of his college-vacations, he was 
deeply sorry to hear that his dear playmate had been married and had 
lost her husband. He immediately called at her house to see her, and 
there learnt that she had not eaten anything that day, because it was 
the eleventh day of the moon ( which is a day of fasting for Hindu 
widows). He felt so much commiseration for the little girl, that he, 
then and Ithere, resolved that he would give his life to relieve the 
sufferings of widows. He was at that time only 13 or 14 years old. 

. It is also said, that when he was still a pupil in the Sanskrit College 
and was come home during another vacation, he came to learn that a 
young widow of a respectable family had formed an illicit connection, 
with a young man, and as a fruit of that connection, she had conceived 
\ that various means had been resorted to bring about abortion, but 
those proving unsuccessful, she had given birth to a very nice child, 
and that, in order to avoid exposure and shame, the cruel mistress ofl 
the house had throttled the baby to death. This sad tale touched the) 
very core of his sympathetic heart, and he was resolutely determined to* 
do something for Hindu widows. 

Although VidyasagaPs soft heart melted at what appeared to him 
to be the most miserable distress of the widows, he did not think fit, 
and that rightly, to broach the subject in public, until he could alight 
upon Saslric proofs. It is said that, at this period of his life, he devoted 
all his thoughts on this subject. He passed his days and nights in the 
rooms of the Sanskrit College, studying all the ancient Sastras of the 
Hindus. We have already said in a previous chapter that, at this time, 
he hardly slept in the night, supping generally at Syama Charan Babu’s 
house, which stood in front of the Sanskrit College building, and 
always breakfasting at his friend, Raj Krishna Babu’s. After world of 
toil and pains, one night, he suddenly bounced up in ecstacy and cried 
out loudly ‘I have, at last, found it.’ The cause of his so excessive 
delight was a passage of the “Parasar-Sanhita,” which is given below for 
the edification of the readers : — 

"srci *lc^l 1 

ftqfaF® II • 

3P3 ■S'efa qi mfr gwtfT i 

^$1 sr»F5 h 

ll” 


He gave the following interpretation to this passage : 

“On receiving no tidings of a husband, on his d e m,se > ° n h,s 
turning an ascetic, on his being found impotent, or on his degradation, 
under any one of these calamities, it is canonical for women, to take 
another husband. That woman who on the decease of he * husband, 
observes the Brahmacharyya (leads the life of austerities and priva- 
tions ), attains heaven after death. She who burns herself with her 
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deceased husband, resides in heaven for as many Kalas or thousands 
of years as there are hairs on the human body or thirty-five millions. 

He then commented on the above as follows . 

“Thus it appears that Parasar prescribes three rules for a widow ; 
marrige, the observance of the Brahmacharyya, and burmng with the 
dece"fed husband. Among these, the custom of concremation has 
been abolished by order of the ruling authorities ; only two ways, 
therefore, have now been left for the widows, they have the option 
of marrying or observing the Brahmacharyya. But in the Kali 
Yuea it has become extremely difficult for widows to pass their 
lives in the observance of the Brahmacharyya ; and it is for this 
reason, that the philanthropic Parasar has, in the first instance, 
prescribed marriage. Be that as it may, what I wish to be clearly 
understood is—that as a Parasar plainly prescribes marnaige as one 
of the duties of women in the Kali Yu^a under anyone of the five 
i above enumerated calamities, the marriage of widows in the Kali Yuga 
is consonant to the Sastras.” 


We are quite ignorant of the Sastras^ and we are, therefore, not in 
a position, to deal with the merits of the case in the true Sastric 
point of view. So we will confine ourselves to treat of it on general 
principles, and only give the reasonings and arguments as offered by 
both parties, without pretending to say which interpretation is right, or 
which is wrong. 

When he thus alighted upon the Sloka , he took it to be the 
best, unrefutable argument in favour of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows, and he at once sat down to indite its interpretation. He 
passed the whole night in this composition, which he afterwards 
got into print and distributed amongst all classes of people. It is 
said, that before publishing the pamphlet, he had obtained his parents’ 
permission. One day, he appeared before his father with the manus- 
cript, and said ; — ‘Father, I have written this book in favour of 
remarriage of Hindu widows, and have quoted passages from the 
Sastras in support of my contention. Unless you hear it and 
approve of it, I cannot publish it.’ The father answered, — What 
will you do, if I do not aprove of it ?’ Vidyasagar said, — 'In that 
case, I won’t publish it so long as you are in this world. After 
your demise, I will do with with it, as seems to me best.’ The 
father replied, — ‘Very good, then, to-morrow I shall hear it through, 
and then let you know my opinion.’ On the next day, Vidyasagar 
read out the whole composition to his father. Thakurdas, at last, said 
to his son, — ‘Do you believe that what you have written, is all in 
accordance with the Sastras ?’ The son replied, — ‘O yes, there is 
no doubt of that.* The father said, — ‘You may then try your best, 

I have no objection to it.’ After this, Vidyasagar went to his mother, 
and said, — ‘Mother, surely you can have no knowledge of the Sastras. 

I have written this book on ‘Widow Marriage,’ but I cannot get 
it into print, without your permission. According to the Sastras , widow- 
marriage is canonical.’ The mother replied ,— ‘1 have no objection 

'V . Th ? wil ? ows are » as il were > a P est of ^e country, passing 
all their days in misfortune and affliction. You are going to relieve 
them of their miseries, and make them happy. I acquiesce to it 
with all my heart. But mind, take care not to tell him' ( meaning 
her husband Vidyasagar’s father ), ‘because he might raise objections ’ 
Theson said,— Oh! don t fear for that; father has already given 
his permission.’ The mother was highly delighted, and said —Very 
good, then, you have my permission. Now, do as you think be’st.* 

Having thus armed himself with the weapons of his parents’ 
permission and blessing, Vidyasagar entered the arena. First of all 
he published bis paper 0/1 the validity of the remarriage of Hindu 
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widows. The publication of this pamphlet excited a great sensation 
throughout the city. The orthodox Hindu community suddenly awoke 
from their slumber and rose into action. Protests were raised from 
all sides against this innovation. Vidyasagar now toiled hard and 
fest to carry his point. He was firm and sincere in his conviction. 
He had to pass whole nights in the interpretation of a single Sloka 
that he discovered in the Sastras to his mind. He then issued an- 
other pamphlet of 22 pages in Bengali with the title. ‘Whether widows 
ought to be married or not.’ In this pamphlet, he displayed great 
abilities at composition. In one week, the first edition ran out of 
print. The language of the book and the neat, proper arrangement 
of his arguments elicited general applause. 

After this, he went, one day, to the Sobhabazar Raj-bati to 
try if he could secure the co-operation of Raja Radha Kanta Dev 
in the furtherance of the cause he had advocated. In fact, the 
Raja had great influence with the Hindu Society. He was also 
in favour with the Government. He had considerable reputation in that 
quarter. Vidyasagar, therefore, sought for his help. He, at first, 
consulted his friend, Ananda Krishna Babu ( who was a grandson of 
the Raja, as we have already said ). But Ananda Krishna dared not 
broach such a weighty subject on social reform before his august grand- 
father. He advised his friend to send the pamphlet to the Raja with 
a covering letter. Vidyasagar did as he was desired. It is said, that 
'| the perusal of the pamphlet gave the Raja great pleasure. He sent 
‘ for Vidyasagar, and said to him that the method pursued in the com- 
pilation of the pamphlet was very nice, but that he himself was a man 
of worldly affairs, and he had, therefore, neither the ability nor the 
right to enter into a discussion of this subject. He also said that if 
Vidyasagar so wished, he could fix a day, and convene a meeting of 
the learned pundits to discuss the matter over. Vidyasagar assented, 
and a day was fixed for the debate. On the appointed day, a great 
number of pundits ( including Vidyasagar ) assembled, and a hot 
discussion ensued, but no decision was arrived at. Vidyasagar’s method 
of discussion gave great satisfaction to the Raja, who rewarded him 
with a pair of Shawl. 


The news of this prize soon spread over the city, and the leaders 
of the orthodox Hindu community were afraid that Raja Radha Kanta 
Dev was in favour of remarriage of Hiudu widows. They, thO’efore, 
went in a body to the Raja, and asked him, whether he wanted to 
introduce widow marriage into Hindu society, as otherwise why should 
he go to reward Vidyasagar. The Raja replied, that he was not in 
favour of widow remarriage and that he was a man of the world and 
knew nothing of the Sastras, but that he had given Vidyasagar a prize 
for his unrivalled powers of reasoning. He also said that if they so 
desired, he would fix another day for the discussion of the matter. 

On the second appointed day, a large number of vastly erudite 
and famous pundits assembled at the meeting. Among others, there 
was present Pandit Braja Nath Vidyaratna of Navadvlp, the greatest 
scholar in Smriti ( Hindu Law ) of the time As on the prevtous day, 
there was a very hot discussion, but no final decision. This day, tne 
Raja gave a pair of Shawl as prize to Pandit Braja Nath Vidyaratna. 
Vidyasagar now plainly saw, that he had no hopes from that quarter, 
where he had expected so much. But he was neither daunted, 
deiected. He was a man of resolute firmness and self-reliance. He 
never for a moment lost sight of his game. It was a conspicuous rai 
of his character, that the more he met with discouragements d 
obstacles in his way, the more they served to nerve him to actio , 
put forth all his energies and abilities to carry his point. # tie 
applied himself more earnestly and assiduously to the achievement 
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of his aim. It is said, however. that after the his houa* 

2 fer y * for he had a very 

high opinion of Vidyasagar and loved him dearly. 

Immediately after the publication ^ V^dyasagar's^firs^t 

widow marriage, ,. contra ^ 1 ^?^ f nflu ential bodies of the orthodox 

class. Many individual persons also published papers p Kaviraj of 
the innovation. Among these, the name of ? . stands 

Murshidabad, the best Vaidya native physician th * h ’» Iessore 
foremost. Protests were also issued by such associations, as t e J „ 
Hindu-Dharma-Rakshini Sabha” and the “Calcutta Dharma babha. 

At the fourth anniversary of the Jessore Sabha, "\ an * 1 f inured on 
pundits from different parts of the country assembled, and lectured on 

the uncanonicalness of widow-marriage. In the meantmie, appeare 
two pamphlets, “ Braja-Bilas - and “ Ratna Par.ksha, defending 

Vidyasagar’s contention. 

They did not bear the real names of their authors, who had assumed 
the pseudonyms of Bhaipo and Bhaipo-Sahachar ( i. c. nephew and 
nephew-associate) respectively. But there was a general rumour that 
Vidyasagar himself was the author of both the papers. The first wa* an 
attack on Braja Nath Vidyaratna, and the second, on Madhu Sudan 
Smritiratna. The language of both the pamphlets is so vile and 
scurrilous, that considering Vidyasagar’s character and the gravity of 
his ordinary style of composition, it can-hardly be believed to have 
emanated from the pen of that able writer, and that he could ever have 
indulged in such vulgar witticism and ribaldry. 

After the lecturing at the anniversary of the “Jessore Hindu- 
Dharma Raksliini-Sabha,” appeared Vinaya-Patrika , a paper of pro- 
test against the lectures. It was also anonymous, but tHe rumour was 
that Vidyasagar was its author. It was also an attack against such 
Pandits as Braja Nath and Bhuvan Mohan Vidyaratnas of Navadvip. 
Its language is as scurrilous as that of the two former pamphlets, and 
it is hardly likely that Vidyasagar could have been its author. 

The Hindu Society was at this time, as at present, divided f ’ 
three sections. The first section was the orthodox communi» ,f 
were guided^ by the Sastric pundits, and were avowed opp 
the remarriage of Hindu widows. The second was th *' 
educated old class, who, in their innermost hearts, were 
the innovation, but had. not the courage to advocate its 
The third section was the English- educated young cc 
were inspired with European ideas, manners, and*’’ 
last named section were the real advocates of wi 
their number was infinitesimal in comparison ’ 
community, and they had not influence enou/ 
over the other two sections to their side. As * 

Vidyasagar’s movement found no favour^ 
though he succeeded in persuading the w 
on the subject, of which hereafter. 

It must be said here, in pass 5 
introduce remarriage o£ widows y 
move in the direction. It is s' 

Raja Raj Ballabh of Vikrampu- 
to inaugurate this innovation 
house, a young widowed daugh' 
in marriage. He had secured 
different parts of the coun 
the PanditS of Nuddea, 
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ifffstaiCTStfrans ^asc^r n 

faarf^fiHFl 1 

c*m\w*>\ ysm 1 

c^ifa'asNt ^c*i3tcfft i 

fSrcflfotft ^tfa it** ii 


H$ interprets the passage as follows : — ‘ Wise pundits, after the 
commencement of the Kali Yuga, have carefully interdicted, for con- 
servation of Society, the under mentioned acts, viz.. Brahmacharyya 
for a long period, the procreation of a son by husband’s younger 
brother, re-marriage of a married woman , marriage of the Dvija 
( twice-born ) with girls of other castes, acceptance of a child as 
one’s son save one’s own begotten son or a lawfully adopted son 


eating of rice touched or prepared by a 
Kulamitra, or Arddhasiri, of the Sudra class.’ 


menial servant, Gopala, 


’1 


Over and above these Sastric discussions, the public, ignorant of 
the Sastras, both educated and uneducated, joined in these contro- 
versies. Most of these people were against the innovation. The 
rich, the poor ; the old, the young ; all discussed the matter. The 
vernacular press of the time filled their columns with controversies 
on the subject, only a few of them being in favour of, but most 
of them against, the innovation. The “Tattva- Bodhini,” one of the 
best magazines of the day, published Vidyasagar’s first paper in full. 
The poets and bards of the day composed and published various 
poems and songs. These songs were sung everywhere, and people 
heard them with great gusto. 


Even cultivators, street-porters, cab-men, and other lower class 
people indulged in these songs. Some of these lays appeared on 
the borders of native cloths. 


But Vidyasagar did not care a fig for these taunts and ridi- 
cules. He was a man of extraordinary strength of mind and fixedness 

of purpose. He was resolutely determined to carry his point at all 
risks and hazards. 


The Bangadarsan, one of the best conducted Bengali monthlies 
edited by Rat Bankim Chandra Chatarji Bahadur, in its issue for 
June 1880 published a most reasonable article against re-marriage of 
widows. The purport of a paragraph of that article is given below 

mncfT' 6 SJ S ^ th L e widows of Bengal lead all their days a 
most miserable life, that they feel happines in nothing! that all 
amusements are prohibited to them, and ‘that consequent"? they ar c 

always most intolerably grieved at their heart. They also say that 
liV an/S, c U* elt y to keep them in this miserable state al^ their 

TZ 1 f ° Ught "! break do ™ for the thousands of persons 

of a needle fcto body of '^sinXUdWiduaL ”% % pi< T n * 

see the sacrifice of hundreds of Sd vidua Is IfS, S if" to 

to relieve the miseries of a handful of wido^s thin 1, n ° l 

I barbarous inhumanity to cause mischief to thousands of "ndVviduaU 
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°L* h fo 2! . ,aau f urat,n ? widow-marriage ; it would be no 
T'lll t0 make a of a pair of shoes after, killing a cow. If 

h h pn^mnt re a PP rekensi0 £ s ° f widows turning immoral, those appre- 
hensions cannot be wholly eradicated by giving them away in 

character f marr ^ d women are as well seen to lose their 

character. W e are of gentle temperament, and have therefore learned 

to be kind only ; we cannot bear to see the severe form of justice. 

As a matter of consequence, we cannot keep justice in view ; we 

; k - P ln T . V ! 6 '" ° ur emotions only, and express our opinions accord- 
ingly. This is exactly what Spencer calls “Emotional bias.” 

After the publication of his second paper, Vidyasagar no more 
entered into controversies with his opponents. He now published 

i' n !i 1Sh ur!i anS a .! 101 ) ° f t - he two P a P ers with the title, “Marriage 
of Hindu Widows. In this work he was greatly assisted by his 

friends, Ananda Krishna and Srinath. Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhikri 
went through the proof-sheets. It is said that Vidyasagar gave a copy 
of this English pamphlet to the British Indian Association for for- 
warding it to Government with its recommendation, for he was then 
intent on having a legislation passed on the subject. For this purpose 
he consulted many of the higher officials of Government, who were 
his friends. There were many obstacles in its way, and the English 
pamphlet helped to remove those obstacles and clear the way 
because it served to convince the European officials that the Hindu 
widows were really leading miserable lives and that a legislation 
was necessary to mitigate their sufferings. It was under the instruc- 
tion of these officials, that Vidyasagar submitted, on the 4th October, 
1855, to the Government of India, a petition praying for a law on the 
subject. The petition was subscribed by himself and one thousand 
persons besides. It ran as follows : — 


“To 


“THE HONOURABLE 
“THE LEGISLATIVE 
“COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


“The humble petition of the 

“ undersigned Hindoo inhabitants 
“ Of the Province of Bengal, 

Respectfully Sheweth, 

“ i- That by long established custom the mawiage of widows among 
Hindoos is prohibited. 

“ 2. That in the opinion and firm belief of your petitioners this 
custom cruel and unnatural in itself, is highly prejudicial to the interests 
of morality, and is otherwise fraught with the most mischievous conse- 
quences to society. 

“3. That the evil of this custom is greatly aggravated by the 
practice among Hindoos of marrying their sons and daughters at an 
early age, and in many cases in their very infancy, so that female 
children not unfrequently become widows before they can speak or 
walk. 

“4. That in the opinion andidityr belief of your petitioners, this 
custom is notin accordance with l ue Shasters, or with a true inter- 
pretation of Hindoo Law. 

“5. That your petitioners and many other Hindoos, have no objec- 
tion of conscience to the marriage of widows, and are prepared to 
disregard all objections to such marriages, founded ou social habit or 
on any scruple resulting from an erroneous interpretations of religion. 

“6. That your petitioners are advised that by the Hindoo Law, 
as at present administered and interpreted in the Courts of Her Majesty 
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and the East India Company, such marriages are illegal, and the issue 

thereof would be deemed illegitimate. 

“7 That Hindoos, who entertain no objections of conscience to 

safews * 

Hindoo Law prevented therefrom. . . 

“8. That, in the humble opinion of your petitioners, it is °uty 
of the Legislature to remove all legal obstacles to the escape from a 
social evil of such magnitude which, though sanctioned b y ‘ 

felt by many Hindoos to be a most injurious grievance, and to be con- 
trary to a true interpretation of Hindoo Law. 

“q That the removal of the legal obstacles to the marriage of 
widows, would be in accordance with the wishes and feelings of a 
considerable section of pious and orthodox Hindoos, and would n no 
wise affect the interests, though it might shock the prejudices, of those 
who conscientiously believe that the prohibition of the marriage o 
widows is sanctioned by the Shasters, or who uphold it on fancied 
grounds of social advantage. 

‘ io. That such marriages are neither contrary to nature nor pro- 
hibited by law or custom in any other country or by any other people 
in the world 

«n. That your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your 
Honourable Council will take into early consideration the propriety of 
passing a law (as annexed ) to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage 
of Hindoo widows, and to declare the issue of all such marriages to 
be legitimate. 

“And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

“AN ACT 

“ To declare the lawfulness of the marriage of Hindoo Widows. 

“Whereas the marriage of Hindoo widows is by long established 
custom and received opinion prohibited, and whereas this prohibition 
is not only a grievous hardship upon those whom it immediately affects, 
but also tends generally to depravation of morals, and the injury of 
society ; and whereas it is believed by many Hindoos that this prohibi- 
tion is not in accordance with a true interpretation of the Shasters ; 
and whereas it is expedient to declare the lawfulness of such marriages, 
and to make provision for the consequence of the second marriage of a 
Hindoo widow as regards her rights in her first husband’s estate. It is 
hereby declared and enacted as follows : — 

“I. No marriage contracted between Hindoos, shall be deemed 
invalid, or the issue there of illegitimate, by reason of the woman having 
been previously married or betrothed to another person since deceased, 
any custom or interpretation of Hindoo Law to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

“II. All rights and interests which any widow may by law have 
in her deceased husband’s estate, either by way of maintenance or by 
inheritance shall, upon her second marriage, cease and determine as 
if she had then died, and the next heirs of such deceased husband 
then living, shall thereupon succeed to such estate. Provided that 
nothing in this Section shall affect the rights and interests of any widow 
in any estate or other property to which she may have succeeded, or 
become entitled under the will of her late husband or in anv estate or 
other property which she may have inherited from her own relations 
orm any Stridhan or other property acquired by her, either during the 
lifetime of her late husband, or after his death.” 

Qh the 17th November, 1855, a draft Bill of “An Act to remove 
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f’to fhi r hG ™ arna £ e ° f H,ndu Widows” was introduced 

Mr I h p L r r\nf Counc 'l t° the Government of India by the Hon’ble 
fhe m one o f the members of the Council. In introducing 

that B !h5c ^ f M0VC / (G . rant )» among other things, said “It is said 
that this custom ( restriction of Hindu widow marriage ) cruel and 

Zst mlLhi^ 61 '’ I 5 high ' y injU . n ' OUS t0 the mora is. and 6 ?. otherwise 
most mischievous to society. From these premises, it argues that a 

HUm h n a r V,ng S ^ h effe ? l - S ° l,ght n0t to be forced u P° n a «y one who 

.° f * J and, - t pray V hat * as,he Petitioners are of opinion 
! th \ cu t stomis not in accordance with a true interpretation of the 
Hindu Sastras, they and those who agree with them may be relieved 
from the Jegai restriction of which they complain.” Further on he was 
pleased to say,-- The custom of the country is universally against the 
marriage of Hindu widows amongst the higher castes, and all modern 
Lnglish text-books affirm that the law is as the petitioners allege. 
Indeed, text-writers speak on this point with less qualification perhaps 
than they might have done, if they had given more attention to it. But 
the custom prohibiting remarriage is followed so universally in practice, 
tnat the point does not appear to have been very deeply studied by any 
of the English writers on Hindu Law/ 


In another part of his speech the Mover remarked,— “I will read to 
the Council a paper which was partly supplied to me by a Hindu gentle- 
man of great knowledge, and partly taken down from that gentleman’s 
mouth, which describes the mode of life which a Hindu widow of 
respectability is now actually required to adopt, until the latest day of 
her life. 


# “A widow is required to live a life of austerity, the only alternative 

being to ascend the funeral pile of her husband. Her manner of life is 
minutely prescribed. Not only must she see no man, she must also avoid 
every approach to ease, luxury, or pleasure: she must wear no ornaments: 
her hair must bs shaved, or at least must be worn dishevelled : she must 
not see her face in a mirror, nor use perfumes or flowers : she must not 
freely anoint her body ; and her dress must be plain, coarse and dirty. 
The use of any kind of conveyance is prohibited, and she must not rest 
on a bed. Her food is limited as to quantity as well as to quality. She 
must not take more than a single coarse meal a day. and the betel-leaf, 
which, terminates every repast in India, and is often substituted for a 
meal, is denied her. Besides other fasts, perhaps a dozen in the year, the 
Hindu widow is required to abstain absolu ely from food and drink twice 
a month one day and night, during every bright and dark period of the 
moon, on the 25th and 26th day of her age, from which not. even severe 
sickness can give her a dispensation.” 

Farther on, he said— -‘ I now come to the immorality which the 
petition states the prohibition engenders. I do not wish to dwell on 
this point longer than is absolutely necessary ; for it is one which 
can be agreeable to nobody, and must be peculiarly distasteful to 
those for whose benefit this Bill is intended. But it is impossible 
to shirk the point altogether ; for, in truth, it is the strongest 
argument in favour of the Bill. The Hindu practice of Brahmacharyyal 
is an attempt to struggle against Nature, and like all other attempts* 
to struggle against Nature, is entirely unsuccessful. Every candid) 
Hindu will admit that, in the majority of cases, young Hindu widows) 
fall into vice ; that in comparatively few cases are these severe 
rules for a life of mortification virtuously observed ; that in many) 
cases, a licentious and profligate life is entered upon in secret ; and that) 
in many other cases the wretched widows are impelled to desert their 
homes and to live a life that brings open disgrace upon their families. 

I will read to the Council a very short passage on this subject from 
Ward’s description of the manners and customs of the Hindus 
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f orb ufden 'tV nfa r r y ° $ aim o s t° without exception, become prostitutes." 

In support of this contention, he again cited a passage » 

paper written by Major Wilkinson, some time resident of Nagpore. 

passage runs as follows : — . 

‘‘To revert to our author (a Brahman of Nagpore ) he maintain i that 

. sent sp " = **£ 

1 SSi SgS fruitless ^arociety 

unnaturaMaws operating on them cannot be prevented from co‘ r »'Pt' n ^ 
and destroying the honour and virtue of all other females with whom 

thev associate.” * 

‘ ' The Hon’ble Mr. Grant again said,— ‘That these cases are proved 

instances of frightful murders, incests, and, in short, of every 
abomination which it is possible to conceive, caused by the prohibition of 
the remarriage of widows.’ A little further on, he said,— Between three 
and four hundred years ago, Raghunandana, a very learned and celebrated 
Pandit, who had written a digest of the Hindu Law, which formed in 
Bengal a text-book to this day, made a resolute attempt of this kind. He 
had, at one time, firmly resolved that his own widowed daughter 
should remarry ; but the attempt failed ’ 


A little farther on, he read a paragraph from a letter issued by 
himself, some time before, when he was Secretary to the Law Commis- 
sion, dated the 4th July, 1837, which the Commissioners had caused to 
be written, on a proposition ( to which they objected ), that for the 
prevention of infanticide, the concealment of pregnancy should be made 
a specific offence : — 


“The Law Commissioners observe with deep regret that the Western 
Sadar Court believe child murder to be a prevalent crime in the provin- 
ces under their jurisdiction. The Law Commissioners think that much 
of this crime may be owing to the cruel law which prevents Hindu 
widows from contracting a second legal marriage. The Law Comrnis- 
soners are sensible that a mere alteration in the law will immediately 
and directly effect little towards remedying the evil. But they are not 
without expectation that an alteration of the law would induce an 
alteration of feeling in this matter, and, if that could be effected, more 
would be done towards repressing child murder than could be done by 
the most severe laws. They are now collecting information on this 
point, the result of which will duly be laid before the Government of 
India.” 


He also said, — “At the same time, the Commissioners addressed a 
Circular calling for information on the subject, and for the opinions 
of the Sadar Courts at all the four Presidencies. The returns to that 
Circular were entirely unfavourable to the views of the Law Commission. 

* * the objections of the Sadar Courts resolved themselves 

into these First, that an Act to remove legal obstacles to the marriage 
of Hindu widows would be an interference with Hindus in the matter 
p(their own law and religion ; secondly, that it would entirely dislocate 
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the frame of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ; and thirdly, ( an objec- 
tion which came from the Sadar Court at Madras ) that it would be 
entirely a dead letter.’ 

In the concluding portion of his introductory speech, the Hon’ble 
mover said, — ‘The Law prohibiting Sati was a compulsory law. From 
the day it was passed, every Hindu, whatever his own feelings on the 
subject might be, was compelled to obey it. All the glory, therfore, 
of that law belonged to Lord William Bentinck and his Council who 
passed it. But the present law would afford Hindu gentlemen of station 
and influence a rare opportunity of illustrating their own names. The 
present is not a compulsory law, and can not be made a compulsory 
law. It is merely a permissive law, which can have effect only when 
those for whose benefit it is intended, will choose to avail themselves 
of it. Under this law, Hindu gentlemen who, from their rank and 
their education, may stand forward as the leaders of their nation, have 
it in their power to register their names in History as the names of 
those who shall have effected the greatest social reform ever effected 
in their country. The Legislative Council will have done all it can 
do when it shall have struck the shackles from their limbs : it will 
be for them, when they shall gain their freedom, to make use of it 
like men.’ 

Most of the passages, given expression to by the Hon’ble Mr- 
Grant in his introductory speech, were highly objectionable to a true 
Hindu, whether he belonged to the orthodox community or to the 
so-called progressive section in as much as they were repugnant to 
every feeling heart, as the mover himself admitted it. Taking into 
consideration Vidyasagar’s character, it must be regarded strange that 
he and those who thought with him should have allowed themselves to 
put up with such foul abuses. But Vidyasagar was then eagerly intent 
on the legislation, and he was not in a mood to venture to displease 
the Hon’ble members of the Legislative Council. In any other case, 
he would have certainly repudiated, and protested against the abuses 
in a strong language. He, however, did nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, he bore with them meekly, and tried his best to hurry on 
the enactment. 

Sir John Colvile, another member of the Council, in rising to 
second the motion, among other things, said, — ‘Of the custom which 
is now under consideration, crime and immorality are not the 
necessary, but merely the probable consequences.’ Very true. What 
society is wholly free and pure from crime and immorality of the female 
sex ? Is the Western society, where remarriage of widows is not 
prohibited but rather is in full swing, entirely free from female vice ? 
Are not abortions too frequent there ? Are not illegitimate infants 
abandoned in the streets almost daily to be picked up by the Police 
to be taken away to the pauper-houses ? • Why then abuse a whole 
nation for a few sprinkled and rare instances of depravity among 
their women ? Law cannot serve to make a nation or race pure. It 
is their own sense of right or wrong that can do so. We cannot 

conclude our remarks on this point better than by quoting Sir 

Barnes Peacock’s views on the subject, given expression to on the 
occasion of the third reading of this Bill. Sir Barnes said “The 

Council had lately a petition presented to it, asking for a law to shut 

up all taverns on Sundays with a view to check the open desecration 
of the Lord’s day and the increasing vice of drunkenness, as if it 
were a greater crime to get drunk on the Sabbath than on any other 
day in the week ! The legislature prohibited the open desecration 
of every day, by acts injurious to Society. If a man, in a state of 
drunkenness, commits on any day an offence which is an injury to 
Society, the Law will punish him for his offence. But the Legislature 
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does not follow every man into his private home to restrain him 
from drunkenness or other immoral conduct not affecting Society. I 
leaves that to his own conscience and his own sense of moral duty. 
A man’s conscience is beyond the powers of Law, and it has been 
'truly said that conscience is God’s province.” Such were the views of a 
I right-minded Englishman. But he too was led on by the ideas ot his 
, own society to ultimately vote for the Bill. 

Sir John Colvile went on to say “It may prevent the monstrous 
fact of a virgin widow condemned against her will to a life of 
mortification, by way of showing duty and respect to a deceased 
husband whose face she might never have seen, except at the hour 
of betrothal. It may prevent a vast deal of immorality, which, admitting 
the passages cited from Ward and others by my Honourable friend 
( Grant ) to be highly coloured, every reasonable man must see, is 
the natural consequence of enforced celibacy, and of violence done 
to nature; and those domestic scandals which, I fear, are not unfre- 
quently concealed by darker and graver crimes.” 

So we see that the tone of all the members of the Council 
was the same. Practically wiih very little knowledge of the internal 
affairs of pure Hindu families, but affecting a great knowledge of 
them, these high officials of the British Government, who proclaimed 
neutrality in our religious matters and social customs, denounced in 
severe terms the customs of an ancient civilised nation, and abused 
them in filthy language. 

Later on, the Hon’ble Colvile remarked, — ‘The second section of 
the Bill removes the only plausible objection that could be made against 
the measure.’ * 


‘Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the rights of 
any widow in any estate or other property to which they may have 
succeeded otherwise than through her deceased husband or to which 
she may have become entitle under the will of her deceased husband ; 
or in any estate or other property which she may possess as Stri- 
dhariy or which she may have herself acquired either during the 
lifetime of her deceased husband or after his death.” 


Ho n ble Mr. P. W. LeGeyt, among other things, said 
tj- 11 / Ve co ‘ ,ected . en °ugh from what the Honourable Mover of the 
( i. e. Grant ) said, to feel assured that a large majority of the 
?£• Tvfi °f Hindu* will receive with gratitude the relief which 
this Bill will afford them of releasing the females of their families 
from a cruel and miserable thraldom which has produced the same 
rr ab fm * ’“Western India that the Honourable Mover 
fanriUM “ U ’ talCd 11 h5 J S - done in Ben * al - 1 hav e seen in Hindu 

suffering undlr ^ nk / D ® omb . ay the Pliable condition of women 

suffering under the effects of this social tyranny.” 

classes ' B 0 f It Hhfdu r s Vn{H >, What didMr : LeGeyt mean by his “higher 

■ubvs- e?, s” s 

A, l, S, £“£ tfi'JSS.TB 1 


* The and Section ran as follows “All rights and intertests 
which any widow may have bv Law in JL v, u j > 

estate, either by way of mantenance or by inheritance shaU^uoln 

& 3L£3}sS& 
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petitions subscribed by over 6o,ooo Hindus of the higher classes 
against the Bill, as the reader will see presently. 

The Bill was read for the second time on the 19th January 
1856. In moving the second reading, the Hon’ble member in charge 
of the Bill said : — “ I have allowed the Bill to lie over for some 
time, because I have thought it right that a measure of this nature 
should not have the appearance of being hurried through the Council. 
The Bill, however, has now been for two months before the public, 
and Hindus have had ample time to consider the measure even in the 
most remote provinces of the Empire.” 

So, in Mr. Grant's opinion, two months might be considered 
“ample time” for the discussion of such a weighty matter even in the 
remotest corners of the vast Peninsula ! Comment is superfluous. 

The Bill was then read for a second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of Sir James Colvile, Mr. Eliott, Mr. LeGeyt, 
and Mr. Grant. 

The Select Committee submitted their report on the 31st May, 
1856. As was expected, their report was in favour of the enactment. 

On the 12th July of the same year, the Council resolved itself 
into a Committee upon the Bill. In moving the motion, Mr Grand 
said : — Since the second reading of the bill, several petitions have 
been received from Hindus, some in favour of and some against the 
measure. I have taken a note of the places from which the petitions 
in favour of the measure have proceeded ; for I think it of great 
importance that the Council should observe that this is not the move- 
ment of one party in some one place, but that in many different 
parts of the country there is a considerable sprinkling of enlightened 
Hindus who are most earnest for the passing of this Law. I believe 
that there are upwards of 40 petitions against the Bill signed by 
from 50,000 to 60,000 persons ; in favour of the Bill, there are 
upwards of 25 petitions, signed by more than, 5,000 persons.” 

He then went on to refute the objections of the opposing 
petitions summarily, and concluded his speech by saying : — “If I know 
certainly that but one little girl would be saved from the horrors of 
Brahmacharyya by the passing of this Act, I will pass it, for her 
sake. If I believe as firmly, as I believe the contrary, that the Act 
would be wholly a dead letter, I will pass it for the sake of the Eng- 
lish name.” 

So it is seen that Mr. Grant was determined on the passing 
of the Bill, even if it were a dead letter. It was, therefore, that he 
did not think fit to notice the places and the persons from whom 
so many opposing petitions came ! Was it very fair for a right- 
minded neutral Englishman ? 

On the 19th July, 1856, the Bill was read for the third time, 
and passed into “Act XV of 1856, being an Act to remove all legal 
obstacles to the Marriage of Hindu Widows,” which received the 
assent of the Governor- General a week later, and became a Law of 
the country. The act, which was thus passed, is quoted below : — 

ACT No. XV. OF 1856. 

( Received the Governor-General’s assent on the 26th July 1856. ) 

An Act to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
Widows. 

Preamble. 

Whereas it is known that, by the law as administered in the Civil 
Courts established in the territories in the possession and under the 
government of the East India Company, Hindu Widows, with certain 
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Si^,e f A 2 X oV i^fnTprop"^ J>4», n.any 
Hindus believe that this imputed legal jneapcity, allhou^h t m 
accordance with established custom, is not accordance with a 

true interpretation of the precepts of their region, and d e s ' l f ^ 
the Civil law administered by the Courts of Justice shall no longer 
prevent those Hindus who may be so minded from adopting a 
different custom, in accordance with the dictates of . {] '£ xr ‘ . • ’ 

sciences, and whereas it is just to relieve all such Hindus f roi m l this 
legal incapacity of which they complain; and the removal of all 
legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows will tend to the! 
promotion of good morals and to the public welfare : It is enacted 

as follows : — 

Marriage of Hindu Widows legalized. 

i. No mariage contracted between Hindus shall be invalid, and 
the issue of no such marriage shall be illegitimate, by reason of 
the woman having been previously married or betrothed to another 
person who was dead at the time of such marriage, any custom 
and any interpretation of Hindu law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rights of widow in deceased husband’s property 

TO CEASE ON HER REMARRIAGE. 


2. All rights and interests which any widow may have in her 
deceased husband’s property by way of maintenance, or by inheritance 
to her husband or to his lineal successors, or by virtue of any will or 
testamentary disposition conferring upon her, without express permis- 
sion to remarry, only limited interest in such property, with no power 
of alienating the same, shall, upon her re-marriage, cease and determine 
as if she had then died ; and the next heirs of her deceased husband, 
or other persons entitled to the property on her death, shall thereupon 
succeed to the same. 


Guardinship of children of deceased husband 

ON THE RE-MARRIAGE OF Ills WIDOW. 

3. On the re-mrrriage of a Hindu Widow, if neither the widow 
nor any other person has been expressly constituted by the will or 
testamentary disposition of the deceased husband, the guardian of his 
children, the father or paternal grand-father, or the mother or paternal 
grandmother, of the deceased husband or any male relative of the 
deceased husband may petition the highest Court having original 
jurisdiction in civil cases in the place where the deceased husband was 
domiciled at the time of his death, for the appointment of some proper 
person to be guardian of the said children, and thereupon it shall be 
lawful for the said Court, if it shall think fit, to appoint such guardian, 
who, when appointed, shall be entitled to have the care and custody 
of the said children, or of any of them, during their minority, in the 
place of their mother ; and in making such appointment the Court 
shall be guided, so far as maybe, by the laws and rules in force 
touching the guardianship of children who have neither father nor 
mother. 

Provided that, when the said children have not property of their 
own sufficient for their support and proper education whilst minors, no 
such appointment shall be made otherwise than with the consent of 
the mother ; unless the proposed guardian shall have given security for 
the support and proper education of the children whilst minors. 

Nothing in this Act tq render any childless 

WIDOW CAPABLE OP INHERITING. 

4< Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to render any 

16 
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widow, who, at the time, of the death of any person leaving any 
property, is a childless widow capable of inheriting the whole or any 
share of such property if, before the passing of this Act, she would 
have been incapable of inheriting the same by reason of her being a 

Saving of rights of widow marrying except as provided 

IN THE THREE PRECEDING SECTIONS. 

(2, 3 AND 4.) 

5. Except as in the three preceding Sections is provided, a widow 
shall not, by reason of her re-marriage, forfeit any property, or any 
right to which she would otherwise be entitled ; and every widow who 
has remarried shall have the same rights of inheritance as she would 
have, had such marriage been her first marriage. 

Whatever ceremonies now constitute valid marriage 

SHALL HAVE THE SAME EFFECT ON THE 
MARRIAGE OF A WIDOW. 

6. Whatever words spoken, ceremonies performed, or engage- 
ments made, on the marriage of a Hindu female who has not been 
previously married, are sufficient to constitute a valid marriage, have 
the same effect, if spoken, performed, or made on the marriage of a 
Hindu Widow ; and no marriage shall be declared invalid on the 
ground that such words, ceremonies, or engagements are inapplicable 
to the case of a widow. 

Consent of re-marriage of a widow who is a minor. 

7. If the widow remarrying is a minor whose marriage has not 
been consummated, she shall not remarry without the consent of her 
father, or, if she has no father, of her paternal grand-father, or, if 
she has no such grand- father, of her mother, or failing all these, of 
her elder brother, or, failing also brothers, of her next male relative. 

Punishment for abetting marriage made 

CONTRARY TO THIS SECTION. 

All persons knowingly abetting a marriage made contrary to the 
provisions of this section shall be liable to imprisonment for any term 
not exceeding one year or, to fine, or, to both. 

Effect of such marriage. 

And all marriages made contrary to the provisions of this Section 
may be declared void by a Court of law. 

Proviso. 

Provided that, in any question regarding the validity of a marriage 
made contrary to the provisions of this section, such consent as is 
aforesaid shall be presumed until the contrary is proved, and that no 
such marriage shall be declared void after it has been consummated. 

Consent to re-marriage of major Widow. 

In the case of a widow who is of full age, or whose marriage has 
been consummated, her own consent shall be sufficient consent to 
constitute her re-marriage lawful and valid. 

So, notwithstanding the pledges and assurances of Government of its 
non-interference with the laws of marriage and inheritance of its Indian 
subjects, and in spite of more than 40 petitions from upwards of 60,000 
Hindus of the higher classes against the innovation, the Act was passed 
at the instance of an infinitesimal minority. Space will not permit us 
to quote all these petitions. We will, therefore, content ourselves by 
giving space to one or two, that were most important. 
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‘‘To 

“THE HONOURABLE 
“THE LEGISLATIVE 

“COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

“The humble petition of the 

“Undersigned Inhabitants of 
“Calcutta and the Lower 

“ Provinces of Bengal. 


Most RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

“That vour Petitioners have read with much concern the Draft of 

a n ;,7 enthled “A Bill to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage 
rw'Lu Widows ’ which was read by your Honorable Council for 
time on ’the 17th November last, and for the second tune 
the ,1 Tnth Tanuarv Your Petitioners are aware, from the printed 
“ *£ of yiur Honorable Council, ..ha, ,bc said bill has been 
f ape ^L • y on lhe petition of certain Hindus who desire that 
wl g ! MarSc should be legalized. Your Petitioners are also 
single that the principle of the said Bill is consonant with the 
social system of their English fellow-subjects and therefore is likely 
o be acceptable to your Honorable Counc.l ; yet your Petitioners 
cannot but feel it as a duty, as well to themselves as Hindus as 
fo their countrymen in general, to subm.t their objections to the 


proposed law. 

“2 The preamble to the Bill states that, “whereas it is known 
that by the law as administered in the Civil Courts established in 
the territories in the possession and under the government of the 
East India Company, Hindu Widows with some exceptions are held 
to be by reason of their having been once married, incapable of 
contracting a second valid marriage, and the offspring of such widows 
by any second marriage are held to be illegitimate and incapable 
of inheriting property ; and whereas many Hindus believe that 
this imputed legal incapacity, although it is in accordance with estab- 
lished custom, is not in accordance with a true interpretation of 
the precepts of their religion, and desire that the Civil law adminis- 
tered by the Courts of Justice, shall no longer prevent those Hindus 
who may be so minded' from adopting a different custom in accordance 
with the dictates of their own consciences,” See. 


“3. Your Petitioners beg leave to observe that the remarriage 
of Hindu females is not only not in accordance with the established 
usages of Hindus, but is likewise repugnant to the precepts of their 
religion and the ordinations of Hindu law, from which all their social 
institutions have originated. Though there are different tribes of 
Hindus, who speak different tongues, follow different codes of laws, 
wear different dresses, and have different customs and usages, yet 
they are all unanimous in reprehending the marriage of their widows, 
in consequnce of its being against the positive injunctions of their law, 
and the interpretations of that law by different commentators of 
ancient and modern times. The Yajur Veda in the Taittiriya Shakha I 
declares that “as round a single Yupa ( sacrificial post ) two tethers 
can be tied, so one person can marry two wives. As one tetlier 
cannot be tied round two Yupas % so one female can not marry two 
husbands.” The most ancient and revered of our lawgivers. Manu, 

1 says in Chapter V. verse^ 161, that “a widow who, from a wish to 
v bear children, slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace on herself here below, and shall be excluded from the seat 
of her. lord.” And also at the following verse, “issue begotten on a/ 
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woman by any other than her husband, is here declared to be no 
progency of hers ; no more than a child, begotten on the wife of 
another man, bolongs to the begetter ; nor is a second husband allowed 
in any part of this code to a virtuous woman.” The same authority 
further directs in Chapter IX verses 64 and 65, that “ by men of twice- 
born classes no widow or childless wife must be authorized to con- 
ceive by any other, than her lord ; for they who authorize her to 
concive by any other, violate the primeval law. Such a commission 
to a brother, or ether near kinsman, is nowhere mentioned in The 
uuptial texts of the Veda ; nor is the marriage of a widow even 
named in the laws concerning marriage.” The Mahavaart , too, lays 
down that ‘‘a woman is to have only one husband, upon whom she 
must depend through her whole life.” These ordinations in the 
highest sacred works of the Hindus, added to the long established 
custom and usage of the country, against the marrriage of widows, 
will, your Petitioners trust, weigh more in the estimation of your 
Honorable Council than the forced construction of any solitary text 
apparently in its favour, but quite unsupported by a single instance 
of such marriage having ever been legally contracted in any period 
of the annals of the Hindus. Your Honorable Council will thus per- 
ceive that the marriage of Hindu widows is not in accordance with 
the dictates of Hindu law. as it is stated in the preamble to the Bill for 
the removal of legal obstacles to such marriages. 

‘•4. Your Petitioners further beg leave to submit that the proposed 
law is also at variance with the several Statutes of the British Parlia- 
ment and the Regulations of the East India Company, by which the na- 
tives of this country have from time to time been assured that their 
rights of marriage and inheritance shall not be disturbed or violated. 
Section 23 of Regulation I. of 1772, which was re-enacted in Section 
15 of Regulation IV. of 1793, ordains that, in all suits regarding succes 
sion, inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, the Mahomedan law shall prevail in respect of Mahomedans 
and the Hindu law in regard to Hindus. This is also laid down in 
the 2 1 George III. Chap. 70 Sections, 17 18 and 19. The 3 and 4 William 
IV. Chap. S5 Section 53 expressly provides that, in making any law 
for the natives of this country, a due regard should be had to their 
religion, customs, laws, and usages. The more subsequent Regulation 
V of 1831 declares that cases relating to the marriage, succession, and 
inheritance of Mahomedans shall be decided according to Mahomedan 
law, and those concerning the Hindus shall be adjudicated according 
to Hindu law. These repeated declarations of the British Parliament 
and the local Government have induced a firm belief that the natives 
of this country would be continued in the enjoyment of their laws 
relating to marriage, succession, and inheritance. Even in the General 
Order recently issued by the Governor-General in Council in reference 
to the late disturbance at Bolarum and the conduct cf Brigadier 
Mackenzie on the occasion, the public officers were enjoined in the 
strongest manner “never to interfere with the religious observances of 
the natives of India.” When the late Law Commission in 1837, applied 
to the Sadar Courts at the several Presidencies for their opinions on 
the subject of Hindu Widow Marriage, the Judges of those Courts 
unanimously observed that the legalization of such marriage “would 
be an interference with the Hindus In the matter of their own 
law and religion and at once dislocate the -whole frame work of 
Hindu jurisprudence.” The Hindu Society has undergone no material 
change whatever since that year, which would warrant the Legislature 
to interfere with the Hindu law on the ground of expediency. Its 
integrity, it is true, has been most seriously'affected by the enactment 
of Act XXI of 1850, but your Petitioners submit that one encroachment 
does not justify another ; and what is of more importance, the said law 
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has not increased the number of native converts to Christianity. The 
experience of the last six years shows that, practically, it has been of 
no more use than affording an example of an arbitrary and uncalled- 
for interference with the Hindu law of inheritance. Legislative inter- 
vention has never yet been able to effect a change in public opinion, 
while the more such interference is exereised, the more it assumes an 
objectionable character. 

“5. Your Petitioners have been told that the Bill for the removal 
of legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows, is merely a Per- 
missive law. In reply they beg leave to observe that, so far as it 
allows a widow to contract a second marriage, at her option, it is 
undoubtedly of a permissive character, but in its immediate and 
ultimate consequences, when it interferes with the rights of others, 
your Petitioners humbly submit, that it is a compulsory measure. As 
for example, if a Hindu dies leaving two daughters, both of whom are 
widows, but the one has a son, and the other no children ; by the 
Hindu law of inheritance as it is now administered, that son will be 
the sole heir of his maternal grandfather. But if the childless widow 
contracts a second marriage and has issue by her second husband, by 
the proposed law they would be entitled to equal shares of the property 
of their mother’s father with (he son, of the widow who has not re- 
married. Again, if a married woman dies, leaving two- sons, who have 
acquired property. Their father marries a widow and dies leaving a 
son by her. One of the brothers has children while the other has not ; 
but both of them subsequently die, By the Hindu law the said children 
will succeed to the whole of that property ; but by the proposed law, 
the son of the widow will not only share equally with the two brothers 
at first, but will also succeed to the share of the deceased among them 
to the exclusion of the said children. Again, a person dies leaving a 
widow, but no issue, and directs her by his will to adopt a son and 
heir. If before the adoption takes place, she contracts a second mar- 
- r,a &e, she cannot carry out the directions of her deceased husband 
according to Hindu law ; and the consequence will be that his line will 
be extinct ; that he and his ancestors will have none to perform the usual 
funeral ceremon.es : prescribed by the Hindu religion ; and that, whatever 
property he may have left, will go to his next of kin, who by the propos- 

? d ?'r W l ,l t0 - the,r interest to induce the widow to marry, and 

thus defeat the intentions of her first husband for their own benefit. 

inc. a nL^ Ur v e u iti , 0nerS can to an unlimited extent, multiply 
instances in which the proposed law for marriage of Hindu Widows 

will operate against the civil rights of others who may prefer to follow 

k and us . a ? es ^ their country — a consequence which had no 

when*’ tw" ant,cl P ated b y the Judges of the several Sadar Courts 
hen they gave it as their opinion that the legalization of such 

of ar th^ ge w- V< ri U d amc \ unt to an interference with the customs and laws 
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- yenr Petitioners have 
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the interior, during the short space of two months, which has elapsed 
between the first and second reading of the Bill, they have found but 
one opinion exist among all classes of men, and that opinion is, your 
Petitioners need hardly say, against the proposed law ; and if the fact 
of that law being under the consideration of your Honorable Council 
be made known still more extensively, your Petitioners are sure the 
general voice of the entire Hindu population will be raised against 
its enactment. The great majority of the people of this country have 
yet had no intimation of the proceedings which have been held in 
respect of the Bill for the legalization of the marriage of Hindu Widows. 
They have no knowledge of the English language, and do not read 
the English newspapers in which the reports of your Honorable Coun- 
cil appear. The Bill made its appearance in the Bengali Government 
Gazette only on the 12th February ; but still that would not be sufficient, 
as the Bengali language is only read and understood in only one of the 
provinces out of the immense extent of territorries subject to British 
rule in India, and that, too, by a comparatively small portion of its 
inhabitants Its enactment will, therefore, be without the knowledge 
of the people whose interests are to be affected by it. If they know of 
it, your Petitioners are certain they w'ould object to it, and it would be 
unwise to pass it into law on the application of a few against the wishes 
of the hundred thousands of the Hindus who own allegiance to the 
British Crown in India. 

“7. Your Petitioners also beg leave to submit that the proposed 
law for the legalization of Hindu Widow Marriage is vague and 
insufficient ; since it does not declare what shall constitute a valid 
widow marriage. The rite of matrimony is held sacred in all coun- 
tries and by all nations. It is one of the ten Samkars or sacramental 
rites of the Hindus. Its details are nowhere left to the option of 
individuals ; yet such would be the case if the Bill for the removal 
of all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu Widows be passed 
into law as it now stands. The ceremony which at present prevails 
among Hindus, cannot be performed in the case of a widow taking 
another husband, “The holy nuptial texts,” says Manu in Chap. 8, 
Verse 226, “are applied solely to virgins, and nowhere on earth 
to girls who have lost their virginity.” Again in Chapter 9. Verse 
47. “Once is the partition of an inheritance made, once is a damsel 
given in marriage, and once does a man say ‘I give.’ These three 
are by good men done once for all and' irrecoverably.*’ It will, 
therefore, be necessary to prescribe a new ritual in opposition to the 
dictates of Hindu Law and Religion to prevent its being a source of 
much litigation, which it otherwise necessarily lead to. Such a 
result cannot surely be the object of the Bill which is now before 
your Honorable Council. Your Petitioners also beg leave to submit 
that many Hindu widows, if re-married, at an early age, under the 
proposed law, might regard their second union as a degradation 
and wrong, when at a mature age they come to know the religion 
and laws of their country. 

“8. Under these circumstances your petitioners beg leave to submit 
that the Bill “to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
widows” should not be passed into law, and that your Petitioners, and 
the rest of their countrymen, who prefer to follow the established laws 
and usages of their country,- will be permitted to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights as they have heretofore done. 

“ And your petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

“RAJA RADHAKANT BAHADUR, 

“And Thirty-six Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-three other 

signatures.’’ 


“Calcutta, 17th March 1S56. 
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“To 

“THE HONORABLE 

“THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

“The Petition of the undersigned Professors of the 

“Hindu law, Inhabitants of Nuddea % Trebtni , L>nal- 
*prrah % Bansbatiah , Calcutta, and other places. 


“ Humbly Sweweth, 

“That your Petitioners being apprised that one Ishwarchandar 
Vidyasagar, Modern Pandit, has lately, in conjunction with a few young 
men of the rising class, petitioned your Honorable Council to legislate 
on the subject of the Marriage of Hindu Widows, and that a bill 
relating to it has been brought in think it necessary most respect- 
fully to draw your attention to their prayers on the subject. 

“1st. That the Marriage of Hindu widows is prohibited in the Veda, 
the Smriti, the Puranas. and other Shastras. 

*' That the advocates of widow marriage, who maintain that it is 
authorized by the Hindu Law, and who have therefore petitioned 
your Honorable Council to legislate in its behalf, are, in their opinions 
and conrstuctions, utterly at variance with the whole range of the 
Hindu legal compilers and commentators. For the texts pointed out 
by the former as sanctioning widow marriage, have invariably been 
explained and asserted by the latter to refer to betrothed girls, and 
to widow sin the past yugas ( ages ). And in truth all the digests 
of the Hindu Law which have regulated Hindu manners, customs, 
and religious practices, from time immemorial, not only nowhere 
authorize widow marriage, but on the contrary expressly discountenance 
it. The following extracts from the digests in question, are quoted for 
your information. 

RATNAKAR. 

“Moreover the verses of Devala, who sanctions the remarriage 
of women declaring that a married woman whose husband has left 
her, shall wait for eight years and after that take another husband ; 
and that she may do the same under the circumstances specified 
therein, refer to former yugas, as also does the appointment of a 
widow to a brother or some other near kinsman for the purpose of 
raising issue.” 

“ But a widow, who from a wish to bear children, slights her deceas- 
ed husband by marrying again, brings disgrace on herself here below, 
and shall be excluded from the seat of her lord.” 

Issue begotten on a woman by any other than her husband, is here 
declared to be no progeny of hers : no more than a child begotten on 
the wife of another man, belongs to the begetter, nor is a second hus- 
band allowed in any part of this code to a virtuous woman.” 

“Such a commission to a brother or other near kinsman is nowhere 
mentioned in the nuptial texts of the Veda ; nor is the marriage of a 
widow even named m the laws concerning marriage.” 


MAHABHARAT, 1ST BOOK. 

“From this day I enact that a woman have only one husband as 
long as she lives, and whether he be alive or dead, if she eo to another 

\ man, she shall doubtless be degraded” * g ° to another 


ADITYA PURANA. 


“The marriage of a widow, a larger allotment to the eldest brother 
the sacrifice of a bull, the appointment of a man to beeet a son 
the widow of his brother, and .he carrying of a water pot as the 
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token of an ascetic, these five are prohibited In the Kali Yuga, or the 
fourth age.” 

The veda says “ As round one sacrificial post two cords are 
fastened, so one man may marry two wives ; but, as one cord is 
not fastened round two sacrificial posts, so one woman cannot have 
two husbands.” 

fr'The code of Manu says :—“Him to whom her father has given 
her or her brother with the paternal assent, let her obsequiously 
honor, while he lives ; and when he dies, let her never neglect him.” 
j “ Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, 
roots and fruit : but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
•pronounce the name of another man ” 

I * “Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the 
incomparable rules of virtue, which have been followed by such women 
as were devoted to one only husband.” 

) “ And like those abstemious men, a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, 

though she have no child, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote 
herself to pious austerity. 

NIRNAYA SINDHU. 

“A woman, even if she has been married, may be given away 
to another with clothes and ornaments. This and similar customs 
are prohibited in the Kali Yug, because the Adi Purana says that 
‘procreation of a son by a brother, the giving away of a married woman, 
and the like, are not to take place in the Kali Yug.” 

HIMADRI. 

‘‘ Prohibitions in the Kali Yug : — The marrige of a widow the gift 
of a larger portion to the eldest brother, the sacrifice of a bull, the 
appointment of a man to beget son on the the widow of his brother, 
and the carrying of a water-pot as the token of an ascetic, these five 
are prohibited in the Kali Yug.” 

MADAN PARIJAT. 

“The marriage of a widow, the gift of a larger portion to the eldest 
brother, the sacrifice of a bull, the appointment of a man to beget a 
son on the widow of his brother, and the carrying of a water-pot as the 
token of an ascetic, these five are prohibited in the Kali Yug.” 

“2ndly. That the marriage of a Hindu widow of respectability is 
contrary to the customs and usages of the country. Among the Hindus 
of India, there are various customs and usages on various occasions, 
and the people of the several provinces observe them according to 
various Shastras ; but the marriage of a widow is not in accordance 
with th_* customs and u ages of any province and none of the codes of 
law in force sanctions it. The practice of austerity by all Hindu widows 
has been customary from time immemorial ; so that, not to men ion 
the marriage of a widow, even her intercourse with a stranger renders 
her liable to expulsion b om society. Now, if your Honorable Council, 
with a view of introducmg widow marriage, legislate on the subject, the 
Vedas, Smritis. Puranas and other religious institutes, and the customs 
and usages of time immemorial, will fall to the ground. To subvert 
the religion and usages of the subjects is not the province of the Legis- 
lature. Manu says — “A king who knows the revealed law, must Inquire 
into the particular laws of classes, the laws or usages of districts, the 
customs of traders, and the rules of certain families, and establish their 
peculiar laws if they be not repugnant to the law of God.’ 

“3rdly. That, I if your Honorable Council legislate on the subject 
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of widow marriage, the rules of inheritance now prevalent among the 
Hindus will undergo great alterations. Though the offspring of such a 
marriage cannot, according to the received law and reputable manners 
of the country, be regarded otherwise than as illegitimate, or children 
of harlots, yet in case you legislate on the subject, the truly lawful heirs 
will be compelled to share the inheritance equally with them. The 
Code of Hindu law on inheritance, which is now of equal weight with 
the Government and its subjects, must be materially altered or 
supplanted by an entirely new one to prevent endless disputes arising 
from the collision of opposing interests, when persons who are not at 
present of kin to the legal heirs recognized by the Shastras, or by the 
customs of the country, will be placed on a footing of equality with 
them. The passing of the proposed Bill into law will not only, without 
any cause whatever, endanger the property of many an innocent indi- 
vidual, but in several cases altogether deprive him to it. A few cases 
of very probable occurrence illustrative of the above position, are 
most respectfully submitted for your consideration. 


It 


If one’s father, brother, brother’s son, grandfather, or father’s 
brother, or the like, in spite of the Shastras and the established 
customs, marry a widow and beget a son on her, and die, that son, 
armed with the law, will usurp the place of a brother, or brother’s 
son and So forth, and thus divide the property of the deceased 
with rightful heirs, if such deceased have left no widow and chil- 
dren who are legal according to the Shastras. And sometimes, by 
hts claim of priority, he will nullify the rights of lawful heirs. 
Similarly, if a widow take a second husband, though it be in 
opposition to her father’s wishes, she may even then, on her father’s 
dying without male issue or other heirs, be entitled to inherit his 
estate. Again, If she marry in opposition to the wishes of her 
brother, her son, in the event her brother’s dying without male 
issue, will stand m point of relationship as his nephew or the grand- 
son of his father and thus be entitled to inherit his property. In 

th f w,( ? ow be a mother * or mother’s or father’s sister, 
or paternal of maternal aunt, or grandmother or brother’s wife, and 

the^rnale children 0 " h° the wi . shes .. of her son or relatives, 
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•Mann says cbi.dh.Sd ^s.^&be dependent on her 
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father ; in youth on her husband ; her lord being dead on her sons ; 
a woman must never seek independence.” Moreover, in conformity 
to our Shastras, a widow can inherit her husband’s estate. Hence 
if any person die without male issue, leaving a widow, his brothers, 
through avarice, will use force and intrigue to induce her to take a 
second husband, that they may come into her rightful possessions. 
Thus innumerable widows will have cause to bewail the loss of their 
honour. 

“6thly. That, though the Bill has been brought in for the bene- 
fit of the people, the perusal of the foregoing paragraphs will not 
fail to convince your Honourable Council, that, instead of producing 
the good intended, it will Injure their temporal and spiritual inter- 
ests. Besides, those who have petitioned your Honorable Council 
for such an enactment, cannot by any possibility derive any advant- 
age from it. For at present widow marriage does not . obtain in 
this country, nor can persons be found who are the offspring of such 
marriages. 

In conclusion, your Petitioners most humbly but earnestly protest 
against a Bill which is opposed to the whole of their Shastras ; 
which is contrary to the customs and usages of the most respect- 
able pcrtion of your Hindu subjects throughout the country ; which, 
when passed into law, will create endless confusion in their order of 
successions prevalent from time immemorial, give rise to numberless, 
disputes, and necessitate the framing of a new code on Inheritance 
for deciding those disputes ; by which the property of many a Hindu 
subject will not only be endangered but even destroyed : from 
which no party can reasonably expect any present advantage ; which 
will consign the names of many families to oblivion ; which will 
tempt not a few wicked people to betray innocent widows into 
viscious courses, that they may deprive them of their husband’s est- 
ates ? and they pray that the discerning Legislature of the British 
Government, which is so careful of the interests of its subjects, will 
not pass such a Bill into law. 

“Your petitioners are most loyal subjects of your Government. 
It is not less, the duty of that Government to maintain their religion 
and customs than to protect their lives and property. Your Peti- 
tioners do not pretent to direct your Council, nor have they the 
power to oppose your designs. As children ask Indulgence from 
their parents, so do they supplicate your Honorable Council. Besides, 
the boon they are now solicitous to obtain from your Honors, is 
neither exceptionable nor unjust; for every nation is naturally eager 
to preserve its religion uncorrupt. It is only the apprehension of 
interference on your part with their religion which has induced 

your Petitioners to approach you, in the hope that their prayers 

will prevail and prevent you from legislating on the subject, of widow 
marriage. 

“And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

(Signed) “Shriram Shiromoni and others,” 

The Act was passed. But the people did not come forward to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the Law. From the eagerness 
with which the advocates of widow marriage had looked out for the 
legislation, many thought naturally that they had been only waiting 
for the Law to marry the widowed girls under their care. But, in 

fact it was just the other way. Most of the subscribers to the peti- 

tions in favour of the . innovation had put down their names out of 
curiosity for novelty, and some had done so under pressure of 
influential bodies. No sooner was the novelty gone, than they, one 
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by one, began to withdraw from the party, for they had n P 
ed the cause from the impulse of their own hearts. Fo v „ ntlire d 
four months, even after the passing of the Act, no bo y 
to take the initiative. On this point, it would be better to quote what 

the writer of “The Hindu Child Widow” has said 

“In spite of warnings and clamours, he ( /. Lord Canning) 
legalised the remarriage of Hindu widows. * 


“It has proved a dead letter. Not only does it fail to secure 
to a widow her civil rights to property inherited from her husband, 
but it has not in the least degree mitigated the religious abhorrence 
with which orthodox Hindus regard such remarriages. After careful 
enquiry from the leaders of the Hindu remarriage movement, who 
run no danger of minimising its results, I can only hear of sixty 
remarriages under the Act of 1856.” So that, since the enactment 
of the Law, there have not been more than seventy marriages at the 
most up to date. 


The first marriage contracted under this Act, took place on the 
7lh December, 1856, certainly a memorable day in the history of 
the remarriage of Hindu widows. The bridegroom was Sris Chandra 
Vidyaratna, son of the illustrious Pandit Ramdhan Tarkavagis of 
Khantura. The bride was Kalimati Devi, widowed daughter of 
Lakshmimani Devi, also a widow, the father of the bride having 
died sometime before this marriage. It is needless to say that the 
marriage was consummated through the strenuous exertions of Vidya- 
sagar, who had to spend a good sum of money on it. The wedding 
was celebrated in the house of Raj Krishna Banarji at Sukea’s 
Street. On the night of the eventful day, there was so great a 
rush of people in the streets leading to the wedding house, that 
the bridegroom’s palanquin could proceed through them only with 
utmost difficulty. It is said, that Vidyasagar himself and some of 
his most influential followers escorted the palanquin on either side 
of it, for he had apprehended a riot. He had, therefore applied for 
Police help, and constables had been posted one yard apart, through- 
out all the streets through which the bridegroom was to pass, to 
prevent the contingent disturbance. Some say, that Vidyasagar’s 
friend, Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, was, in fact, the match-maker of 
this union. He knew both parties, and encouraged them to form 
this alliance. Sris Chandra was Judge-Pandit of Murshidabad in 
place of Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, since the latter had been made 
a Deputy Magistrate. So it does not seem unlikely that he might 
have induced Sris Chandra to enter into this alliance, but it is not 
known whether he contributed any amount of money to Vidyasagar’s 
widow marriage fund. 


. Conflicting versions of the celebration of this marriage appeared 
m the d^erent vernacular papers. The Samachat Chandrika , the 
Sang bad Prabhakar , and the Bliaskar were the leading Bengali news- 
papers of the day, besides a few fortnightly and monthly magazines. 
Gaurisankar Bhattacharyya, otherwise known as Gurgure Bhatta- 
charyya, was the editor of the Bhaskar, and the poet Isvar Chandra 

Gupta was the editor of the San^bad Prabhakar. These two papers 
s ded with the two contending parties, the one was for, and the 

of h th/ g fir^r , WndM nn0 ^ atl0n ’ an - d they gave quite coveting accounts 

w ; d r ™ arna f» e - The Tatlvobo dh in i\ the best 

l, maga ^f, 0f V he -i d ? y of the so * ca hed progressive class, 
filled its columns with a detailed account of this marriage. 

.... F rom this account, which is the more creditable it Is seen that 

SSSSSSLaSKr?* bride her , n VP tiaI dress and ornaments,” and 
also defrayed other expenses out of his own pocket. 
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By slow degrees, several such marriages were celebrated during 
the life-time of Vidyasagar, each of which cost him a good sum of 
money. Besides, he had to provide for the maintenance of many 
poor families, who were boycotted from Society and persecuted in 
different ways for contracting widow-marriage or for associating 
with those who had ventured to enter into such alliance which 
was looked upon with abhorrence by the majority of the Hindus. 
Vidyasagar’s limited income from his books, for he had afterwards 
no other means, was not at all sufficient to cope with these various 
heavy outlays, and he had to contract debts to the fearful amount 
of nearly half a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Buckland, in his ‘Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors,’ 
says, — “Vidyasagar was a Hindu of the orthodox type, but he felt 
the position of inferiority assigned to the women in India, and on 
their behalf he started the widow marriage movement * * * 
when the Indian Legislature passed an Act in 1856 legalising the 
marriage of Hindu widows, the first widow marriage under the Act 
took place in Calcutta in December 1856. It was followed by others , 
both in the Presidency town and in the district of Hooghly and 
Midnapore. * * * The several pamphlets issued in justfication 

of his views show unrivalled powers of reasoning as well as deep 
knowledge of the Hindu scriptures and legal books. To help the 
movement he ran heavily into debt, which he lived long enough 
to clear.” Of course, some of his friends helped him, now and 
then, with monev, but tha> was too small to meet the demands. 
Besides, most of those, who had promised him large contributions, 
abandoned him one by one like birds of passage. In a few years, 
his embarrassments grew upon him so heavily, that he had to seek 
re-entrance into salaried service, though without success, of which 
in its proper place. 

But he was not dispirited or dejected in the slightest degree. 
He was as firm as a rock. He had made the remarriage of Hindu 
widows the chiefest aim of his life. He was a victim to much 
persecution at the hands of his opponents. Some even went so far 
as to attempt at his life. But he was never daunted in the least. 
Nothing could move him a hair from his life-long aim. When his 
father, Thakurdas, heard that the life of his dear son was at stake, 
he sent a clubman, named Srimanta, to act as body-guard to Vidya- 
sagar. This Srimanta was as strong in muscles as he was dexterous 
in fencing with his club. It was with the help of this man, that 
Vidyasagar saved himself one night, when a number of his opponents 
attempted to fall upon him with an evil intent. 

It is said that, at this period, whenever he was out into the 

streets, people surrounded him on all sides. Some threw at him 

vile taunts, while others abused him in filthy language ; some threat- 
ened him with assaults, while others went so far as to threaten 
him with murder. But he cared very little for these insults and 
threats. One day, he was told that a certain wealthy man had 
engaged emissaries to waylay and beat him, and the men were 
looking out for an opportunity to carry out their vicious masters 
orders. Vidyasagar at once presented himself before the rich man 

at his residence, where he was engaged in deep consultation with 

his flatterers and dependents, anticipating the sweet pleasure ot 
chastising the wicked Pandit. At his sight, every one of the com- 
pany hung down his head in shame, and could not give utterance 
to a word. At last, one of their number ventured to break S“?nce, 
and ask the visitor the cause of his sudden appearance, vidya- 
sagar replied.— ‘I hear, you have engaged men to beat me, and they 
ate always on the look out for me. To spare them this trouble, 1 
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now 
in 


have thought it better to present myself before you. You may n°_ 
carry ou^ your wishes.' The audience bowed down their head . 

shame, and apologised for their ill conduct. 

Several amusing stories are told in connection with the abusive 
language thrown at him by his opponents. On one occasion, when 
he 8 was returning to Calcutta from Burdwan by a railway train, a 
Pandit got up into his compartment at the Pandua Station. This 
Pandit happened not to know Vidyasagar personally, .but had l mere Y 
heard his name. In course of conversation, the I andit began to 
talk of widow marriage, and abused Vidyasagar ( not knowing tha 
the man, he was talking to was Vidyasagar in person ) in e 
filthiest language possible. Subsequently when he alighted at the 
Hugh Station, 8 he was told that the man, he had talked to was 
Vidyasagar himself. The news gave him such a shock, that he Ml 
down senseless on the platform Vidyasagar nursed him with good 
care, and gave him some money, besides, for his treatment. 


About the time that the country was in great commotion on 
account of VidyasagaPs widow marriage movement, Mr. Pratt, an 
Inspector of Schools, asked him one day, whose was the best protest 
of all that had appeared against his paper. Vidyasagar by way of 
joke, named one, who had abused him the most. Mr. Pratt failed 
to grasp the real meaning of the joke. He took down the name of the 
mar, and in a short time, appointed him to the post of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools. When the man came to learn the true source 
of his good fortune, he, waited upon our hero, and entreated him 
to see that he did not lose his appointment. Vidyasagar smiled and 
bade him be of good cheer, assuring him that he had no cause of fear 
on that account. 


It is said that Premchand Tarkavagis, his former teacher in the 
Sanskrit College, whom he looked upon and revered as if he was 
his own father, once tried to dissuade him from his attempts at . the 
innovation which was not consonant with the feelings of the Hindu 
Society in general, and which they would neither take to nor approve 
of. But Vidyassgar was immovable. He said that it was his life- 
long aim, and that he was prepared to sacrifice his all, even his 
life, for the furtherance of the cause. And he practically kept his word. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Although Vidyasagar was thus engaged invarious toilsome works, 
he never lost sight of writing Bengali School books. On the 13th 
April 1855, appeared his Varna-Paricliaya % Part /., and on the 14th June 
of the same year, appeared his Varna-Parichaya , Part II both 
of which were elementary Readers, intended for the use of the 
beginners. He was the pioneer of the systematic classification of the 
Bengali Alphabet into Vowels and Consonants. Both the liltle works 
testify to his creative faculties. 

• Babu Pyari Charan Sarkar, one of the late professors of English 
mthe Calcutta Presidency College, was among Vidyasagar’s dearest 
mends. One day, when the two were sitting in the house of Pyari 
Babu, engaged in friendly chat, it was settled between them that 
Vidyasagar should write Bengali School-books, and Babu Pyari Charan 
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p ark n r u Sh ° U d a PP ] y himself t0 the compilation of School books in 
English. As fruits of this arrangement, many English and Bengali 
elementary Readers were soon issued by them. Vidyasagar’s two 
Varna- Parichayas did not, at. first, meet with much appreciation. But 
gradually they rose in estimation. 

In July, 1856, appeared his Charitavali. It contains short bio- 
graphical sketches of such illustrious persons, as Duval, Roscoe, and 
others, who, though poor in their early years, rose to greatness and 
eminence by dint of assiduity and perseverance. Its language is 
beautifully easy and plain. 

The University of Calcutta was established in January, 1857* 
Lord Canning, the greatest European friend that the country ever 
has had, was then the Governor General of India. His predecessor 
in office. Lord Dalhousie, had made all preliminary arrangements, 
but had left to his successor their consummation. The number of 
members, at its inception, was 39, of whom only 6 were Indians, and 
of these six, two were Mussulmans. Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Rama 
Prasad Ray, Ram Gopal Ghosh, and Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar were 
the Hindu members. At a meeting of the University, shortly after 
its foundation, a motion was brought forward for the exclusion of 
Sanskrit from the University and for the abolition of the Sanskrit 
College. Vidyasagar opposed the motion, and by arguments con- 
vinced the other members of the inadvisability of the step. It was 
mainly through his exertions that the motion was negatived, and the 
Sanskrit College saved from imminent destruction. At the meeting of 
the 28th November of that year, a Board of Examiners was framed 
for conducting the several examinations, and Vidyasagar was appointed 
Examiner of Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, and Urlya. In fact, Vidyasagar 
had so much influence with the authorities of the time, that it is said, 
that at the University Convocation for that year, Lord Bishop had 
his seat on the right of the Chancellor ( Governor General >, and 
Vidyasagar, on the left. 

Lord Dalhousie had formed a “Central Committee” for conducting 
the examinations of the civilians of the Fort William College in the 
different vernacular languages of the country. Vidyasagar was a 
member of this committee. In fact, he was connected with all the 
educational bodies of the time. 

Some time before this, Vidyasagar’s great friend, Dr. Mouat, 
Secretary to the Education Council, had left India and gone home on 
leave. Mr. W. G. Young, a young civilian, was acting in his place. 

In 1856, the Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Halliday, the first Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, remodelled the education Department. The 
Council of Education was done away with, and the post of Its Secretary 
was converted to that of the “Director of Public Instruction”, whose 
"ffi/'** -tc: 1 : the place of the Council of Education. Mr. Young was 
appointed as the first Director of Public Instruction. This Mr. Young 
was a young officer without experience. Vidyasagar had, therefore, 
advised Mr. Halliday to appoint an experienced man to the post, 
instead of the young Mr. Young, but he had then been told by the 
Lieutenant Governor that practically he would do everything. Vidya- 
sagar had also been requested to train up Mr. Young, which he did 
for some time. But, unfortunately, Vidyasagar’s apprehensions soon 
proved too true, as the reader will presently see. 

Mr. Halliday regarded Vidyasagar with sincere love and esteem, 
and Vidyasagar reciprocated the same feelings. In fact, the two had 
a great friendly intimacy between them, such as is rare now-a-days 
between Europeans and natives. Vidyasagar waited upon the 
Lieutenant Governor every Thursday, when the two friends talked 
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and consulted on various matters, general as well as political. If he 
ever omitted to call at the Belvedere, on a Thursday, his friend would 
send for him. On one occasion, it so happened that Vidyasagar had 
not called on the appointed day. Mr. Halliday was very anxious for 
him. By chance, Raja Rajendra Lala Mallik of Chorbagan 
had gone there to have an interview with the Lieutenant Governor, 
who after the business was over, requested him to see Vidyasagar 
that very night and send him on to Belvedere. Rajendra Babu did 
as he was desired, and Vidyasagar called at the Belvedere the next 
morning. On another occasion, when Vidyasagar presented himself 
at the Lieutenant Governor’s palace, he saw several respectable gentle- 
men waiting in the Drawing-room for an interview with the Governor. 
Mr. Halliday was then upstairs, and as soon as Vidyasagar s card was 
presented to him, he at once sent for his friend, keeping the other 
gentlemen waiting. Vidyasagar used to visit Mr. Halliday in his usual 
native dress ( a plain Dliuti and Chadar without even a Shirt ) with a 
pair of ordinary native slippers on. But, at last at the earnest request 
of the Governor, he had to put on native official dress, ( /'. <r. / routers , 
Chapkan, Choga and Pagri ) for a few days, when calling at Belvedere. 
He felt 111 at ease with this unaccustomed dress, and one day, said to 
his friend,— ‘Sir, if you will excuse me, this is my last visit. This 
dress puts me to great discomfort.’ Mr. Halliday replied, — ‘If this 
be your only objection, I exempt you from the obligation of putting 
on this dress. You are at liberty to come here in any dress you choose.’ 


In the educational despatch of 1854, the authorities in England 
had sanctioned several lakhs of rupees for making provisions for the 
dissemination of education among the Indian people. In accordance 
with the purport of this despatch, Vidyasagar, as Special Inspector of 
Schools, opened a great number of model schools in the four districts 
under him. In the interpretation of the purport of this despatch, he 
had some difference of opinion with his immediate superior Mr. Young, 
who directed him not to open any more schools. This was the origin 
of the subsequent great conflagration, which burnt down poor Vidya- 
sagar’s hut. In spite of his superior’s interdictions, Vidyasagar opened 
fresh schools, which gave Mr. Young cause to be displeased with his 
subordinate. Both referred the matter to Mr. Halliday, who requested 
Vidyasagar to postpone the opening of new schools, and referred the 
matter to the authorities at home. They decided in favour of our 
hero, who now began to start new schools with redoubled energy. 
Mr. Young felt himself humiliated, and began to cherish ungenerous 
and unfavourable feelings against Vidyasagar. 

In a short time, there was a change of ministry at home, which 
caused a change of the educational policy in this country. The 
authorities in England were now in favour of curtailing the educational 
expenditure. Mr. Young now found an opportunity of giving vent 
to his pent up spite and rage. At the verbal request of Mr. Halliday, 
Vidyasagar had opened a number of girl-schools in the interior of 
the districts under him. The bills for these schools had accumulated 
for nearly a year, as Mr. Young had declined to pass them until a 
reply to Mr. Halliday s reference to England came. But the change 
of educational policy, in the meantime, gave him a fitting occasion 
to reject the bills altogether, as Vidyasagar had no official authority 
to open such schools. The latter referred the matter to Mr. Halliday, 
who advised him to sue him ( Halliday ) in court for the money. But 
Vidyasagar was too generous to bring a law suit against any one, 
especially against his friend. He had no other alternative left now 
than to pay the whole amonut out of his own pocket, which put him 
into great embarrassments. It was for this, that Vidyasagar asked Mr. 
Young for permission to continue in his post for a few days after the 
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acceptance of his resignation by Government had been communicated 
to him, as will be seen here-after. 

The Lieutenant Governor saw the difficulties of Vidyasagar, and 
requested him to try to conciliate Mr. Young and to work in harmony 
with him. No doubt, Vidyasagar made attempts in that direction, 
but the young civilian would listen to no conciliation. In the mean- 
time a fresh cause of disruption sprang up. 

The reader is aware that the Hindu and the Sanskrit Colleges 
were housed in the same building. There were two spare rooms in 
the second storey, quite unoccupied, which belonged to the Hindu 
College. When English was introduced into the Sanskrit College, 
these two rooms were required by Vldyasagat for English classes. 
He asked Mr. Young for them, but he was told to see Mr J. Sutcliffe, 
the Principal of the Hindu College on the subject. This Vidyasagar 
declined, as he had already some altercation with Mr. Sutcliffe on the 
matter. But Mr. Young grew importunate, and, at last, imperative. 
But Vidyasagar was not the man to yield, and he left the presence of 
his superior in disgust. 

Some say, that there arose another serious cause of Vidyasagar’s 
dislike for his superior. As Inspector of Schools, Vidyasagar had to 
submit periodical inspection reports of the schools, he visited. In 
these reports he gave facts and figures as they were actually found by 
him. On one occasion, Mr. Young asked him to alter his reports in 
such a way as would show them to advantage. But the honest Vidya- 
sagar flatly denied it, saying that he could not misrepresent facts, and 
that he would rather resign, than act in a dishonourable way. This 
gave umbrage to Mr. Young, who resolved to teach his subordinate 
a sound lesson. 

Vidyasagar plainly saw that, after all, it was quite impossible for 
him to work under such a superior. He now looked out for opportuni- 
ties for an early removal. With this object he addressed the following 
letter to his great friend and patron, Mr. Halliday : — 

“ Calcutta, Sanskrit College, 

— May 1857. 

“Sir, 

“When I had the honour to wait on you on Saturday last and 
solicited your permission to make a few suggestions regarding the 
appointment of an Inspector for South Bengal, you were pleased to 
direct me to submit a written memorandum upon the subject. I have 
accordingly availed myself of the permission and beg respectfully to 
suggest that if you should feel inclined to transfer me to that post, 
the appointment of my successor in the Sanskrit College may be made 
in consultation with me, as from an intimate personal knowledge of 
the several parties from whom the selection may be made, I think I 
will be best able to recommend the most proper person for the place. 
If however it should be thought inexpedient to place the division 
under my charge on account of the Government English Colleges ana 
schools in it, I would earnestly solicit that at least the districts m 
which there are model schools, viz, Hooghly, Midnapur, Burdwan ana 
Nuddea may be placed under me, the colleges and schools 
without inconvenience in charge of the person who may be appoin 
Inspector of the Division. , . , 

“ I have so often troubled you with the subjects connected 
the Vernacular Education that I really feel ashamed to intrude any 
further on your valuable time. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd). “ Isvar Chandra Sarma. 
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“To the Hon’ble F. J. Halliday. 

The following was the reply which he received from the Lieutenant 

Governor on the subject : — „ _ 

“Darjeeling 

“ 27th May, 1857. 

“My DEAr Sir, 

“You will have seen that before the receipt of your letter I 
had nominated Mr. Lodge to the vacant Inspectorship. 

“It was at first offered to Lieutenant Lees who is in Europe, 
but he has refused it. I shall hope soon to see you, as I am on my 
way to Calcutta, and it will give me much pleasure to talk to you 
again on the subjects which interest us both. 

“Yours sincerely 
( Sd ). “Fred. Jas. Halliday. 


“To Pundit Iswar Chandra Sarma, Calcutta.” 

In the meantime, Vidyasagar's relations with his superior grew 
more strained every day. Mr. Young’s treatment of him became un- 
bearable. and he resolved to sever his connection with Mr. Young 
altogether. He, therefore, thought proper to intimate his intention to 
his immediate superior in time. He wrote as follows : — 


“My Dear Sir, 


“Calcutta, Sanskrit College, 

* 29th Augt. 1857. 


“As you are about to leave town for 3 months, I consider this 
a fitting occasion to intimate to you that I have made up my mind 
to retire from the public service in a short time. The reasons which 
have indueced.me to come to this determination are more of a private 

than of a public nature, and I therefore refrain from mentioning them. 

% 

“The new arrangements for the Sanskrit College have not yet 
developed and as I am desirous of completing thcni 
which will occupy two or three months more, I wish to continue in 
my present office until the end of December next, when I shall tender 
iny resignation in due form. 

“My object in addressing you now is that you may have ample 
time to consider the arrangements that you may deem most desirable 
for supplying my place in the Education Department. 


A ICIIldlU 


“Yours truly 

"To W. Gordon Young Esq, ( ^ ’ " ISVAR CHANDRA 
*’ Director of Public Instruction.” 

At the same time, he wrote a letter to the Lieutenant Governor 
follows h,S determ,natlon of earl y retirement. The letter ran as 

“Calcutta, Sanskrit College, 

“My Dear Sir, 3Ist Au & 1 * i8 57- 

wore , p?eased m LTlcte e for'n ng ^ the sub i« l ° f location yon 
Education^n Bengal Zil? ,L T ° f 

I agreed at the time though \ s y slem management and 

subsequent consideration however I feel UC the“’ask°a j'V °" 

** 85 »*** m!rao! cannot butreflecT on^heac- 
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tions of my brother-officers* and others. I therefore earnestly beg 
to be pardoned for not submitting the memo, as I had promised. 

“I may here be permitted to state that I have made up my 
mind to retire from the public service from January next and that 
I have intimated my intention to Mr. Young in a demi-official note 
of which I venture to enclose a copy for your information also. 

“I remain, My dear Sir, 

“With every sentiment of respect and esteem, 

“Yours most faithfully, 

( Sd ). “ Is var Chandra Sarma. 

“To The hon’blk F. J. Hlliday.” 

In re ply to the above, he received the following note from his 
patron and well-wisher : — 

“31st Aug. 1857. 

“My Dear Pundit, 

“ I am really very sorry to hear of your intention. 

“Come and see me on Thursday and tell me why it is that you have 
come to this determination. 

“Yours sincerely 

“( Sd ). Fred. Jas. halliday, 

“To Pundit Isvar Chandra Sarma” 

To say the truth, the Lieutenant Governor was astounded at the 
news, for he had no knowledge or idea that matters had come to 
such a pass. He knew that Vidyasagar had a violent collision with 
his immediate superior, and had, therefore, advised him ail along to 
make peace with Mr. Young, and to work with him in harmony and 
secure his amity. Vidyasagar called on the Lieutenant Governor as 
desired, when after much strenuous efforts and persuasions, Mr. 
Halliday induced him not to take such a hasty step at once, but 
to see and wait for a favourable turn of the gale, that might save 
his wreckage. Vidyasagar promised, and waited for nearly a year, but 
Mr. Young was not amenable to reason. Every day, he grew more 
and more imperative and insolent, and Vidyasagar's indepen lent 
spirit revolted at the repeated ill-treatments he received at his 
superior’s hands. 

In the meantime, Mr. Young found another opportunity of giving 
vent to his spite against Vidyasagar. The readers of the history of 
India must be aware, that the Sepoy Mutiny broke out at Barrackpore 
in the beginning of the year 1857, and it was put down without much 
effort. But, in a short time, the Sepoys in the different parts of 
the country rose in arms, and whole India was In a state of great 
convulsion during the months of March, April, May, and June. The 
residents of Calcutta, both native and European, passed anxious 
days and nights. No one dared leave his house for fear of. life. 
European soldiers were posted to guard the city day and night. 
Reinforcements were brought in from other places, and the Sanskrit 
College building was required to quarter them. There was no time 
to lose, and Vidyasagar made over the building to the Military, 
without previously obtaining permission of his superiors. The 
College had to be closed for a few days. Subsequently when Vidya- 


* As Inspector of Schools, he had, at that time, in the. four 
districts under him, four Deputy inspectors of schools, — Harinath 
Bandyopadhyay, Madhav Chandra Gosvami, Tarasankar Bhattacharyya, 
and Dinabandhu Nyayratna. 
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sagar wrote to Mr. Young asking for his permission to hold the college 
somewhere else, the Director called on him for an explanation as 
to why he had closed the College and made over the premises to the 
Military without his permission. Vidyasagar said that he had done 
so for the safety of the State, and that he had had no self-interest in 
it. Mr. Young, of course, dared not bring the matter to the notice 
of the higher authorities, for Vidyasagar had done nothing wrong, 
but Mr. Young formed within himself that he had been passed over 
by his subordinate, and tried to humiliate him by other means. 

At last, on the 5th August, 1858, Vidyasagar communicated to 
the Government of Bengal, through his superior, his final decision of 
retirement from public service. We crave indulgence to quote below 
the letter at length : — 


To W. Gordon Young Esq., 

Director of Public Instruction. 

“Sir, 

“The unceasing mental exertion required by the discharge of 
my public duties has now so ser ously affected mv general health, as 
to compel me to tender my resignation of the Education service to 
the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

“2. I feel that I can no longer devote the assiduous attention to 
my duties which their due performance necessitates. I need repose, 
and in justice to the public interests, as well as to my own comforts 
and happiness, can only secure that repose by retiring into 
private life. 


“3. The moment my health is restored, it is my intention to 
devote my time and attention to the composition and compilation of 
useful works in the Vernacular language of Bengal. Thus, although 
my direct official connection with the education and enlightenment 
of my countrymen will have ceased, I venture humbly to hope that 
my remaining years will still be devoted to the advancement of a 
great and sacred cause in which my deep and earnest interest can 
only close with my life. 


4. “Among the minor causes that have led to my taking so serious 
a step, are the absence of all further prospects of advancement and 
the want of that immediate personal sympathy with the present system 

of education, which every conscientious servant of the Department 
should possess. H ' ' 

a, J,’ 5 * } Vi * h , regard to the former, lean occupy my time more pro- 
fitably and with infinitely less strain upon mind and body, than iifmy 

siK'tW'. irti- s s, S’saisE 

SESTTboH? ,hC ard " 0l,S and — 5 «'»' klS; «o the 

of the honesty of purpose which I deem to h~ -> lh . mamte ? an ce 
a conscientious public servant. w ‘ n essent,a * ( l l,a bty 

laboured earnest, /lo' dfech^Ty dS?? T , ' ^ 
ability and I trust that I shaiftot b l ptsu.pu.SusTn ? e Td“? 
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ing my most sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments for the unvarying 
kindness, indulgence and consideration, which I have always ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Government. 


“The Sanskrit College 
“ 5th August 1858.” 


“I have the honour to be 
“Sir, 

“Your most obedient servant 
(Sd). Is vara Chandra Sarma. 


After the lapse of more than a month, Mr. Young replied as 
follows : — 


“My Dear Sir, 

“ Is it the case that you desire to make some alteration in your 
letter dated 5th of last month ? If so perhaps you had better look in 
here some day soon and you can either do as you wish in that way or 
take back the letter and send another ( corrected ) in its place. But 
whatever is done should be done on an early day. I shall be here 
on Saturday and again on Tuesday. 

“As I understood from you on Saturday that you did not wish to 
press your application for leave, I have not sent it on to Government.” 


“9th Septr. 58. 


Yours very truly, 

( Sd. ) ” W. Gordon Young. 


After this, Vidyasagar had some conversation with his friend, 
Mr. Halli'day, who tried his best to persuade him to withdraw his 
resignation letter. Mr. Halliday’s idea was that the step taken by 
his friend was rather hasty and indiscreet, for which he would have 
to regret hereafter, in as much as it was not so easy to obtain a post 
worth 500 Rupees a month, as to lose it. But Vidyasagar was firmly 
resolute, and he .‘aid to his friend that he had advanced too far, and 
that it was then too late to recede. At last, the Lt. Governor requested 
him to make some alterations in those portions of his resignation 
letter, in which he ha l expressed his dissatisfaction with the system of 
the educational administration. From this last conversation, Vidya- 
sagar understood, though wrongly, that Mr. Halliday objected to the 
retention of the passages on his personal account. He was unwilling 
to alter any portion of his resignation letter, and he, therefore, address- 
ed the following letter to the Lt. Governor, which speaks fcr itself : — 
“My Dear Sir, 

“After mature deliberation I find that I cannot either with con- 
sistency or propriety omit the parts of my letter which appear objec- 
tionable to you. It is true that ill-health is one of the principal causes 
which have induced me to resign. But I cannot conscientiously say 
that that is the sole cause. If it were so, I could have applied for a 
long leave and renovated my health. I had often represented to you, 
that I frequently felt it disagreeable and inconvenient to serve Govern- 
ment under existing circumstances and that I considered the present 
system upon which the Department of Vernacular Education was 
conducted, was a mere waste of money. You are aware that I often 
met with discouragement in my way. I saw besides no prospects of 
advancement and more than once I felt my just claims passed over. 
Thus I hope you will be pleased to admit that I had reasonable grounds 
of complaint : But I would nevertheless have continued in my present 
post for sometime longer, if I were not forced to take the step I have 
taken by prolonged ill-health, which has made me unfit for my res- 
ponsible duties, and when the above considerations had such a con- 
siderable share in the decision to which I have come, their omission 
in my letter would certainly have made me liable to the charge of 
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disingenuousness. For the sn.ne reasons, I feel it very difficult to 

‘“IP 1 

become known to a great m y p P known, in which case I 

be ‘lowered of m y friends, but of the 

public generally. * * * * * 

• . ,_. a j tKfa ripen regret which 1 liave felt since I 

5:rS° c i’c y o°i^ce h : rar ppg 

of distress when I think that unwillingly I should have given you t e 
Ieastcfwse 'for trouble and inconvenience. I should certainly have 
felt it a great relief if circumstances had permitted me to retract wi 
any degfee of consistency ; but I humbly hope that you will be pleased 
to ^admit after a due consideration of circumstances I have explained 
at length, in what an awkward position I have been placed and . how 
delicafe and difficult it is for me now to make any alteration in my letter. 

With much deference and respect and with many apologies for 
Troubling you in a matter so purely personal to myself, 

“ I remain, 

“ i rth Sep. 1858. “ Yours most faithfully, 

3 fSd.1 Is vak a Chandra Sarma. 


“To The Hon’ble F. J. Haliiday.” 

But Mr. Halliday had not objected to the portion on his own 
account, but only for his friend’s sake, and he explained his views in 
the following letter which he wrote to Vidyasagar on the subject 

"15th Sept. 1858, 

“Dear Sir, 

“I have received your letter of this day’s date. You are mistaken 
in supposing that the retention of the piragraph to which you allude 
in your letter of resignation is likely to put me to any inconvenience. 
To me it is indifferent whether the paragraph be retained or not# 

“I mentioned that I thought it possible you might be asked to 
explain the cause of your dissatisfaction with the administration of 
the department and as you expressed an insuperable objection to do 
this in a public form I suggested that it might be better to omit what 
you were unwilling to account for and merely allude to your illness 
which though not the sole was certainly a sufficient reason for 
resignation. 

“ You ask me to admit that you have had reasonable grounds of 
complaint. I am quite unable to admit this as to what is now assigned 
as your grievance — namely ( i ) that you thought the present system 
of Vernacular Education a waste of money, ( 2 ) that you often met 
with discouragement and ( 3 ) that your just claims to promotion have 
been passed over. 

** It will be sufficient to say that I quite differ with you as to the 
last point and as to the second can see nothing in which you have 
ever been discouraged by me but the contrary, as to the first point 
it is a mere matter of opinion and moreover cannot relate to the 
special system of Vernacular Education with which only you had to do. 

“I remain, 

“ Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) “Fred. Jas. Halliday. 

“ To Pundit Isvara Chandra Sarma,” 
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. Vidyasagar was happy that he had not even unwillingly and 
unintentionally put his friend into any inconvenience, artd he expressed 
his thankful satisfaction in the following letter which he addressed to 
his friend on the 1 8 th September, i8q8 : — 

41 My Dear Sir, 


lam very glad to learn from > our note that the retention of the 
para in my letter of resignation therein alluded to, will, in no wav out 
you to any inconvenience. As far as I can remember I was led to believe 
from the tenor of our conversation of the other day that the para 
might occasion such inconvenience, and were it not for that idea I 
would never have alluded to it, in my letter of the 15th instant. * I 
feel new, however, a great weight removed from my mind. 

“There is only one point upon which I would wish to say a few 
words. 1 regret I did not sufficiently explain it in my last. I never 
fora moment meant to say that I was ever discouraged by you. On 
the contrary, I am fully sensible of the encouragement which I often 
received from you. and I think I have given vent to my feelings on 
this point at the conclusion of my letter of resignation. In referring 
to the discouragement I met with, I meant to say, that obstruction, I 
often met with, in my way to remove which I was frequently obliged 
to trouble you. You were always pleased to lend an attentive ear to 
my representations and very often those obstacles were removed by 
your kind interference. I always felt it very disagreeable to my feel- 
ings thus frequently to trouble you. But it was merely from absolute 
necessity that 1 did so. 


“ I would not again have troubled you, if I did not think it my 
duty to offer an explanation upon so delicate a point concerning myself. 

“ I remain 

“With great respect and esteem 

“18th Sept. 58. “Yours most faithfully, 

(Sd.) Isvara Chandra Sarma. 


“ To the Hon’ble F. J. Halliday.” 

Vidyasagar’s heart was now light and his mind was at ease ; and, 
on the 20th September, he found lime to reply to Mr. Young’s letter 
of the 9th September, quoted above. He said as follows : — 

“ Monday, 20th Sept. 58. 

‘‘ My Dear Sir, 

“After a mature deliberation I find that I cannot consistently make 
any alteration in my letter of resignation. 

“ Hoping to be excused for the delay in replying to your note. 

“ I remain 
“ Yours truly, 

(Sd.) “ Isvara Chandra Sarma. 


‘ -To W. Gordon Young Esq. 

“Director, Public Instruction.” 

Vidyasagar had now done everything, and he awaited the acceptance 
of his resignation by Government. Ultimately, the Government of 
Bengal, by their letter No 1566, dated the 25th - September, 1858, 
communicated to the Director of Public Instruction their acceptance 
of Vidyasagar’s resignation, and Mr. Young forwarded an extract 
from the said letter to Vidyasagar. To satisfy the curiosity of the 
reader, we give here the extract forwarded 
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“Extract from a letter No. 1 566 ’ of ^engaf^o The ' 1 director of 
the Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

Public Instruction. 

“I am directed to acknowledge the receipt o to l sta * te that 

dated the i8th ultimo, with its enclosure, an c ^ men d a tion to 
the Lieutenant Governor is pleased ll P on ,. y ^ a Chandra Sarma, 
accept the resignation tendered by I undit Is ^ f Schools. 

Principal of the Sanskrit College and Spec al lnspect kc 

It is to be regretted that the Pundit should have thougn ^ ^ 
his retirement somewhat ungraciously, espac ally ^ as h cnough 

fair reason for dissatisfaction. You w.U, however J Jego G f the 

to inform him, that he carries with him the se of Native 

Government for his long and zealous serv.ee in the cause 

Education. « True Extract 

(Sd.) “W. Gordon Younc; 

“Director of Public Instruction. 

‘‘To Pundit Isvar Chandra Sarma . , „ 

“Principal, Sanskrit College. 

We have already said, that Vidyasagar had °P ene< J 
schools in different parts of the districts under h > m . tl ' al , J J 

submitted bills for those schools, but that they were lymg a ccil -"“ 1 ‘ 3 tc . 
in the office of the Director of Public Instruction, P^ing the fma 
orders of the Supreme Government. Vidyasagar, thereto , P 

of the communication of the acceptance of his resign y 

Bengal Government, wrote to Mr. Young, asking permission to JC 
allowed to continue in his post until the final decision of t ' P ... 
Government came. But the latter denied him this indulgence as \\i 1 
appear from the two letters that passed between the superior and tnc 

subordinate, quoted below : — 

( i ) 

“My Dear Sir, 

I received your letter No. 2461 yesterday noon communicating 
the acceptance of my resignation. * * 

“ I am already in a very disagreeable position for not having yet 
been able to pay the Pundits of the Female schools, and I am afraid 
that I will be more so, as soon as I leave my post- And though it is 
very desirable, in consideration of the present state of my health, that 
I should cease from work as soon as possible, yet I would wish on 
the above account to defer making over charge, if you see no parti- 
cular objection, till the decision of Government on my application for 
the payment of the bill of the Female Schools is ascertained. 

“5th. Cct. 1858. “Yours very truly, 

(Sd.) ** Iswar Chandra Sarma. 
“Thursday morning. 

“ To W. G. Young Esq. 

“ Director of Public. Instruction.’/ 


“ My Dear Sir, 


( 2) 


“As various arrangements have been made an orders issued in 
regard to the charge of the College, Normal School, Vernacular 
Schools &c., which it would be very inconvenient now to cancel, and 
especially as it is uncertain within what time the Supreme Government 
may issue final orders in the matter of Female Schools, I do not think 
it will be expedient on public grounds to defer carrying out the new 
arrangements any longer. Had your note of the 5th been written a 
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week or two ago 1 dare say your request could have been complied 
with, but now I think it is too late. 

“I trust the matter of the Female Schools will be dealt with 
justly and generously by the Supreme Government and that before 
long you will be relieved from your present awkward position in regard 
to these schools. 

I remain, 

“Yours truly, 

(Sd.) “W. Gordon Young. 

“To Pundit Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

Everything was now complete, and, in the month of November, 
1858, Vid>asagar retired from the salaried public service for good. 
He felt himself at ease to have been able to break loose the tramels 
of servitude, and breathe the pure, free air of liberty. Most of his 
friends and relations deeply commiserated him at his loss of an ap- 
pointment of such high emoluments, but he was never for a moment 
dejected, or lost his usual cheerfulness of heart. It is said that one 
of his friends, who was also an Inspector of Schools, had remonstrated 
with him on the indiscreetness of the step he was going to take. 
This was what he said on the occasion : — ‘Vidyasagar, you are going 
to take an unwise step. A post of 500 rupees is not easily obtainable, 
particularly for a Bengali-knowing Pandit like you. When you 
resign, what do you intend doing, and how will you manage to defray 
such heavy expenses ?’ Vidyasagar smiled, and said, — ‘My dear 
friend, what you say is true. 1 know that my post is valuable, but 
mind, nothing is more valuable in this world than self-respect. As to 
my expenses, what did I do when I threw up my office of the Assistant 
Secretary to the Sanskrit College ? I am better off now. I have 
some income from my publications.’ 

Not only his friends and relations, but even some of the high 
Government officials felt a sincere commiseration for Vidyasagar. 
Among these, Sir Cecil Beadon, one of the Chief Secretaries to the 
Government of India, may be named foremost. He cherished senti- 
ments of respectful regard and esteem for Vidyasagar, and had an 
implicit faith in him. To prove this, we will narrate an incident 
which happened some time before VidyasagaFs retirement. The 
reader is aware that shortly after Act XV of 1856 ( Hindu Widow- 
Marriage Act) had been passed, and it had become a Law for the 
country, whole India and even England were in a state of great con- 
vulsion and anxiety on account of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. Some 
say that the Widow Marriage Act was one of the incentive causes of 
the rebellion. Be that as it might, this is not the place to enter into 
a discussion upon that point. After the mutiny had been quelled and 
the rebels subdued, the Queen of England ( Victoria ) issued a 
Proclamation. When this Proclamation came into the hands of the 
Government of India, it had to be translated into the different 
vernacular languages of the country. Sir Cecil Beadon intrusted 
Vidygsagar with its Bengali translation. On this subject he wrote a 
letter to Vidyasagar on the 22nd October, 1858, to the following 
effect — ‘I wish you to translate the Proclamation into Bengali. It 
would be better, if you could look in here to-morrow at 11 a. m. It 
is quite irregular to send out papers, or I would have sent them to 
you. Do not let any body know that you are charged with this 
translation.’ Is this not a clear proof of Sir Cecil’s trust in Vidyasagar < 

Mr. Buckland, in his ‘Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors’ 
says “In January 1851 he” ( Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar) 
“was appointed Principal of that” ( Sanskrit ) “College and introduced 
various reforms in the educational course and management of that 
Institution. In 1855 he was appointed special Inspector of Schools 
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for the Districts of Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapore and Nadia In 
addition to his duties as Principal, on a consolidated salary of Rs. 500 
a month, and helped in establishing a number of model vernacular 
schools at a cost of Rs. 50 a month each, and also a number of girl’s 
schools. It was in connection with these latter that he came into 
conflict with the Director of Public Instruction and threw up the 
appointments under Government in 1858. But for some years after 
he continued to be an unofficial adviser of Government, being con- 
sulted by successive Lieutenant-Governors. * * * As a 

Government Officer he worked with remarkable zeal and Intelligence 
and the Sanskrit College was, under his guidance, made an Anglo- 
Sanskrit Institution, English studies being introduced with a view to 
modernize the Ideas of the students and render them fit for public 
service.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SANSKRIT PRESS DEPOSITORY. 

Vidyasagar’s retirement from public service was productive of 
incalculable good to the country. He had so long been chained 
down by the fetters' of thraldom. As a lion when confined in a cage 
can not display its powers, so VIdyasagar had been hampered by his 
servitude from unfolding his abilities to their full extent. He now 
discovered fresh fields of action. He found ample opportunities to 
do a good turn both to his country-men and to himself. In his 
resignation letter he had stated, that although his direct official con- 
nection with the education and enlightenment of his countrymen 
would cease with his retirement, yet he would devote his remaining 
days to the advancement of the sacred cause in which his deep and 
earnest interest could only close with his life. He now applied him- 
self in right earnest to the fulfilment of that sacred promise. 

When he resigned his appointments under Government, his friend, 
j • an ? e t* 0 vl e ’ tke Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
advised him to pass the Law examination and enrol himself as a 
pleader of the Sadar Court. He had, from his early years, a great 
aversion for the legal profession, and therefore, expressed his un- 
willingness to act on the advice of the Chief Justice. Yet when Sir 
James repeatedly goaded him to it, he visited for a few days his 

Co^f,?h arka Na - lh i ,^ itter * one of the best pleaders of the* said 
But from w a hL C fv n in . klmg ? f the manners of the legal professionals. 

waxed Sn7o h lH «nffh 5Sed OI ? th ® se da y s » . his aversion for the bar 
waxea ten-fold, and he gave up that forced project once for all. 

mrt cf S1 L 0rtI ? afte i- his virement from public service he had to face a 

( father’fmother \ ng A calam !. ty in the K death of his d <*r grand-mamma 
beenh^nna? h f- J' According to the custom of the Hindus she had 
been brought lmng to the shores of the Ganga ( the river Hugli ) at 

it in .h\ G w' ^ liv - ed f0 . r 2 ° ■»* then breamed ill 

Smn v« fK b d 0f J the hol y river. * These 20 days she had lived 

&ree ly h«V S iZ td wat « rof the Ganga. Her Sraddha rites made a 
arge hole in VidyasagaPs purse. Hi s Widow Marriage movement 

Bh JlJ? 6 Hind ^ S be ! ieve that if one dies in the bed of the holy river. 

fffave’n )."* ** ^ t0 lh * Vishnu L ° ka ( the abode of ^ ishnu 
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had turned most of the inhabitants of his native place to be his 
enemies. They now found an opportunity to be revenged upon him. 
They tried their best to dissuade the Pandits and the Brahmans of 
the locality from joining the ceremonials and eating in his house. 
But Vidyasagar had won a great reputation by his universal philan- 
throphy, and had done immense good to his countrymen in different 
forms. The reader has already been told that he had established a 
free English School, a night school, a girl-school, and a charitable 
dispensary at his native village. He had provided for board and 
lodging of upwards of 60 school boys, sons of Brahmans and Pandits, 
who were residents of the neighbouring villages. He was always 
eager to help and succour the distrest. Whenever anybody was in 
danger and in need of help, and sought for VidyasagaPs assistance, 
he would ran at all risks to rescue the man, without at all considering 
whether he belonged to the high, middle, or low station of life, or 
whether he was a friend or foe. Besides the establishment of the 
charitable institutions in his own village, he had contributed largely 
to the opening of schools and other useful institutions in the differ- 
ent villages of the neighbourhood. He had secured employments 
to many young men of the locality. In short, he had endeared him- 
self to all classes people. Most of his neighbours were under deep 
obligations to him. How could then they be so ungrateful and im- 
pudent as to boycot him from Society and refuse to eat in his house 
for the only offence that he was the father of the Widow Marriage 
agitation and had associated himself with those who had formed 
such alliance ? He had given no member of his family in such mar- 
riage. Many Pandits, other Brahmans, and lower class people, 
numbering in all nearly three thousand, feasted in his house for two 
days ; Paka Phalahar ( Bread fried in Ghee with sweatmeats of 
different kinds ) was given on the first day, and rice on the second day. 

Vidyasagar also spent a good sum of money on the occasion of 
her Sapindana ( first annual Sraddha ). We have no means of ascer- 
taining exactly his religious faith, but this much has been known 
for certain that he did not observe the forms and rites of modern 
Hinduism. He was never seen to tell Mantras or to worship a 
Hindu god or goddess. But he, nevertheless, never objected to the 
members of his family following their own beliefs or acting up to 
the rites of their respective faiths. On the contrary, he rather 
encouraged them and helped them in the performance of those rites, 
and he was often heard to say that it was improper to throw obstacles 
in the way of one’s acting up to one’s faith. 

Vidyasagar was very deeply afflicted at the death of his beloved 
grandmother, who bore a most tender affection for him. We have 
seen with what haste she ran down to Calcutta on the occasion of 
her dear grandchild’s illness and attended his sick-bed wiih watchful 
care. In his childhood whenever Vidyasagar was refractory or naughty 
( as he usually was at that time ) and any of his parents wanted 
to chastise him, he fled for protection to his grand-mamma, who 
never, in her life, upbraided him for even a grave offence. Vidya- 
sagar too was fondly devoted to her, and felt a great filial venera- 
tion for her. Even when he was a young man and had entered into 
service, the grand-parent and the grand-child reciprocated the same 
feelings of affectionate attachment. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
he should be so sincerely grieved at the loss of such a dear, old grand- 
mother. 

The reader is aware that Vidyasagar had established in Calcutta 
a printing press, called the Sanskrit Press. He had also started, in 
connection with this Press, the Sanskrit Press Depository, where he 
kept for sale all the books that were printed in his Press. By degrees 
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tfch Depository was converted to a ^epo^ei 

his own publications but those of to depend 'for his 

for sale. On his retireme f th<* Press and the Depository. 

Wmmmmm 

in superintending the management of the Depository. These six 
momhs he apphed himself closely and diligently in examining and 
clearing the amounts, and after much efforts succeeded m so regulating 
method and o^der in every respect, that the business soon prospered, 
and a glance at the accounts would at once show the state of affairs. 
Vidyasagar’s father was so pleased with Raj Kt'shna s ^jiagement 
that he requested the latter so resign his office in the Fort \\ill.am 
College and employ himself permanently 

Depository. Vidyasagar also urged him to it. Accordingly Raj Krishna 
was permanently appointed as Manager of the Sanskrit I ress Deposi- 
Tory on a pay of i si rupees a month Tire Depository soon rose o 
be a very prosperous and profitable business. But Vidyasagar was 
by nature excessively charitable, and the income from his business 
could not meet all the demands of his charity. As a matter of conse- 
quence, he had to meet them by loans, and slowly his embarrassments 
grew so heavy, that he was ultimately obliged to dispose of this pro- 
fitable business, of which hereafter. 

We will try to notice here, in passing, one or two instances of 
Vidya^agar’s gratefulness and benevolence, and the ungratefulness of 
the world. The reader has already had some inkling of Vidyasagar's 
and Raj Krishna’s intimate friendly attachment to each other. The 
former often ate and slept in the housr of the latter, whose mother 
loved Vidyasagar as dearly as if he was her own son. The other 
members of Raj Krishna’s family, both male and female, looked upon 
him as if he was one of them. He also reciprocated the same feelings 
towards them. Raj Krishna had a little girl, who was named Prabha- 
bati. Vidyasagar loved this girl exceedingly. Her babblings were a 
source of great delight to him. He was so much grieved at the un- 
timely death of this little child of three years, that he gave up food 
and sleep for some time, and at last wrote a booklet, Prabhabati- 
Sambhashana , full of laments for her. Its language is very heart- 
rending and beautifully attractive. 

It was not, therefore, very strange that a man of Vidyasagar’s 
stamp should look to Raj Krishna’s welfare, and employ him in his 
own business on a handsome remuneration. 

Vidyasagar was so benevolent that he obtained situations for 
many persons quite unconnected, or only very distantly connected, 
with him. But unfortunately, some of these men, who through 
Vidyasagar’s exertions had risen to high posts, subsequently behaved 
towards him most ungratefully. 

On one occasion, there was a post vacant under a certain Babu 
( who shall be nameless for decency’s sake ), who was at this time a 
high official of Government, but had originally entered the service 
through Vidyasagar’s recommendations. A candidate for the vacant 
situation came to Vidyasagar for a recommendation, to this high 
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official. Armed with Vidyasagar’s recommendation, the candidate 
waited upon the Babu at his residence. The Babu was, at that time 
reclining upon a sofa, enjoying his hookah and chatting with some of 
his friends. The candidate handed over to him Vidyasagar^ letter. 
The Babu read it, and smiled. On his friends enquiring the cause of 
his smile, the Babu replied that Vidyasagar had opened a business 
of obtaining situations for others. The candidate was thunder struck 
to hear the Babu, and left the place in utter disgust. 

Shortly after this, there were five vacancies in a Government office 
under Babu Pnya Nath Datta of Bagbagar, who was the Head Assis- 
tant of the department. The aforesaid candidate again came to 
Vidyasagar for a recommendatory letter to Priya Nath. Vidyasagar 
did not know Priya Nath personally, and he, therefore, declined to 
give him the letter. But, at the urgent importunities of the man, he 
very reluctantly gave him a note ©f recommendation. The authorities 
had directed Priya Nath to fill up the vacancies by an examination 
of the candidates. He, therefore, requested Vidyasagar’s man to 
appear at the examination. The man stood seventh. There were 
only five vacancies. Priya Nath was in great peril. He then devised 
a plan. He reported to his superiors that two more hands were re- 
quired for the efficient working of his office, and thus provided the 
man with one of the newly created posts. When Vidyasagar heard 
this, he was greatly amazed at Priya Nath’s noble conduct. He ex- 
pressed himself thus : — ‘How wonderful is this world ! He who was 
benefited by me, slighted my recommendation ; but one, who was 
quite unknown to me, has been eager to comply with my request.’ 
With this, he at once ran to Bagbazar, and made an acquaintance cf 
the noble Priya Nath. 

On another occasion, a situation fell vacant under a European. 
A man came to Vidyasagar for a recommendation. But he was not 
known to the European, and, therefore, declined. He was then told 
that a friend of his, whom he had made Editor of a newspaper, was 
intimately familiar with the European. Vidyasagar called on the 
Editor, and asked him for a recommendatory letter to his European 
friend for the man. The Editor plumped himself up and said that he 
was now Editor of a journal, and that if he should go on recommend- 
ing others to Europeans for situations, he would be under obligations 
to them, and in consequence would not be able to criticise their actions 
with an even mind, Vidyasagar was startled at the reply, which was a 
news to him, and at once left the presence of the redoubtable Editor. 
While this conversation was going on. the Head Mate of a European 
mercantile firm was sitting there, and heard everything. No sooner 
did Vidyasagar leave the place, than the Mate followed him to the 
street, and enquired of him very politely if a post of 20 Rupees would 
suit his man. He also said that a situation of that value was lying 
vacant at his disposal, and he was prepared to offer the post to Vidya- 
sagar’s man, if it suited him. Vidyasagar smiled, and admired the 
magnanimity of the Mate. The man was accordingly sent to his 
office, where he was provided with the situation. 

There are plenty of such instances in Vidyasagar’s life. When- 
ever he was told that a certain person had condemned his conduct, he 
would at once say, — ‘Why should that man go to abuse me ? I have never 
done him a good turn !’ Vidyasagar was often heard to declare that 
whoever had been benefited by him the most, did him the most evil. 

Shortly after his retirement from Gouernment service, he had given 
no less than fifteen widows in marriage in different parts of the Hugh 
district in the course of one year. We have already said that he 
had to bear all the expenses of these marriage. He had, besides, 
to provide for the maintenance of the married couples and their 
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families. His in-me from hi, bustaess, al.aded.o_ before^™™. 

»e° w r. -srsf js 

so fa°r U as to borrow money himself on his own accoant to I qmdate 
the debts^of other P e ™”^ 0 “ e J^charitable “disposition found 

‘p^os^musttd C r-;r Ct c e i ‘SSA ^£,.“1. C V. 

deb?s had amounted to nearly s°.°°° rupees, but he lived long enough 
to be able to clear them off before his death. 

About this time, Gokulchand and Govinchand Basus, two brothers, 
of Bainchi, came to Vidyasagar, and said that Nilkamal Banarji 
intended distressing their homestead land with premises for debts, 
and prayed for his assistance. Vidyasagar immediately paid 1,000 
rupees to Nilkamal, and released the property of the Basu brothers. 
Subsequently, when Raj Krishna resigned his office of the Manager 
of the Sanskrit Press Depository, Vidyasagar appointed Gokulchand 
Basu to the vacant post on a monthly pay of 50 Rupees. 

Some time after this, the premises of one Syama Charan Banarji 
were about to be put to auction sale for debts. Syama Charan supplicated 
Vidyasagar :for help, who at once paid oft his debts of 500 rupees 
and released his property. 

We will notice here, in passing, an incident of his noble liberality, 
that happened some time after this. Babu Baidya Nath Chaudhury, 
a respectable Zemindar of Radhanagar, a place not very far from 
Birsingha, had hypothecated his estate to Babu Rama Prasad Ray, 
son of the illustrious Ram Mohan Ray, on a loan of 50,000 rupees. 
After his death, his son had also taken from the same creditor 
another loan of 25,000 rupees. The debt thus amounted to 75,000 
rupees. His son, Babu Siv Narayan Chaudhuri went to Rama Prasad 
to make some arrangements for clearing the debt by instalments, 
and died quite suddenly of Apoplexy in the creditor’s office. After 
this, his two sons came to Rama Prasad and implored mercy, but he 
was inexorable. At last, they with their mother and aunt earnestly 
'solicited Vidyasagar for help. His tender heart was moved at their 
tears, and he promised to aid them. He tried in various places for 
the money, but Rama Prasad having previously prohibited other 
money-lenders, no one ventured to lend so much money. Rama 
Prasad was one of the best pleaders of the Sadar Court and he 
had an eager desire to grasp the mortgaged estate. Vidyasagar 
travelled for six, months continually in different places and spent 
nearly 2,000 rupees of his own to raise the loan. At last, with great 
difficulty, he borrowed 50,000 rupees of Babu Kali Das Ghosh, a 
relation of Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha, and a further sum of 50,000 
rupees from another money.lender. But when this one lakh was 
offered to Rama Prasad, he refused to receive the money. Vidya- 
sagar then placed the matter in the hands of Messrs. Swinhoe & 
Co., Solicitors, who settled the affair and cleared off the debt, thus 
releasing the property of an ancient respectable family. All the 
country admired VidyasagaPs noble, disinterested exertions. But, 
unfortunately, for want of proper manngement, the estate failed to 
prosper, and the debt grew heavier. At last, the property was sold 
at auction, and the widows of Siva Narayan Chaudhuri and his 
brother were in great distress. Vidyasagar settled on each of them 
a monthly allowance of 30 rupees. Shortly after this, one Kasi Nath 
Ghosh of Monpur sued them for 800 rupees. Vidyasagar settled the 
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debt at 150 rupees, which he paid out of his own pocket, thus 
relieving the poor widows of their embariassments. 

Even after the legislation of the remarriage of Hindu widows, 
several means were devised by Vidyasagar’s friends to keep the 
movement alive. With this view Babu Umes Chandra Mitra, brother 
of the Hon’ble Sir Raines Chandra Mitra, one of the late Justices of 
the Calcutta High Court, wrote^a drama, titled Buihava-Bibaha Natak. 
The first performance of this play was opened to the public in the 
beginning of 1859. Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, one of the greatest 
orators of Bengal, was intrusted with the management of the stage, 
and some of his friends and co adjutors, such as Babus Narendra 
Nath Sen, Krishna Vihari Sen, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, and 
others played the different parts. Vidyasagar was always averse to 
dramatic performances. He had only once seen theatricals per- 
formed in the premises of the Paikpara Raj family at their urgent 
solicitations. Some time after, Babu Giris Chandra Ghosh, the great 
Bengali drama-writer and actor of the present day, compiled a play 
with the title Sitar Banabas , and dedicated it to Vidyasagar. At 
the first performance of this play, Giris Chandra requested Vidya- 
sagar to be present, but he did not like to go there. But he was 
present at the threatricals of the Bidhava-Bibah Nalaka more than 
once. It would be better to quote what Babu P. C. Mazoomdar, 
the author of “The Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen,” says on 
this point : — 

“In the splendid structure at Chitpore Road, to which the 
Brahmo School was removed in 1859, Keshub found a somewhat 
unexpected occupation. He was entrusted with the management of 
an institution very different from the Brahmo School. It was a 
dramatic club to put on the stage BidJiaba-Bibaha Natak ( widow 
marriage drama ), written with the object of reforming the cruel 
custom of the forced celibacy of young Hindu widows. * * * 

Since the inauguration of the widow marriage reform in 1856, 
Keshub, though then a very young man, wished well to the cause, and 
did what he could to contribute to its success. He therefore 
cheerfully accepted the management of the Widow Marriage Drama. 
* * . * The plot of the drama was the miserable life 

of a Hindu widow shut up in the zenana who, in her solitary friendless 
condition, formed an attachment to a young neighbour, by whom she 
was led to a course of sin. The concluding scences depicted her 
sufferings, her suicide, her confessions, with appeals to all patriotic 
men to put an end to the cruel celibacy of Hindu widows. The per- 
formance was first opened to the public in the beginning of 1859, and 
produced a sensation in Calcutta, which those who witnessed it, can 
never forget. The representatives of the highest classes of Hindu 
society were present. The pioneer and father of the widow-marriage 
movement, Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar came more than once, and 
tender-hearted as he is, was moved to floods of tears. In fact there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the great audience. Undoubtedly the most 
wholesome effect was produced. Keshub, as stage manager, was 
warmly complimented on his energy and intelligence, and we, his 
friends, as amateur actors, who had done our best, also received our 
humble share of praise”. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE HINDOO PATRIOT. 


It was Vidyasagaris firm conviction that English educa 
be productive of the greatest good to this country. He liad, there 

fore, made his best efforts to introduce English , st a ud ' e ^ .° 0 ol at 
curriculum of the Sanskrit College, and established a ^e school at 
his own native village. Even after his retirement from the educa 
tional service, he did not give up his project, but founded schools 


different parts of the country. 

It was at Vidyasagar’s Instance, and through his untiring exertions, 
that an Anglo-Sanskrit School was established at Kandi in Mur- 
shidabad, the native place of the Paikpara Raj family, the birth-place 
of Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha. Of course, the school was founded 
at the entire cost of the Rajas, but Vidyasagar was the chief mover. 
He was for some time Honorary Superintendent of the School. At 
this time, he made an intimate acquaintance of Raja Pratap. 1 he 
Raj family had once got a great help and benefit from Vidyasagar 
in other respects. The natural affability and amiability of Vidya- 
sagar’s character was so attractive, that his image and goodness were 
sure to be engraved in the heart of every body he came in contact 
with. 


About this time, he first met at Kandi, after a long separation, 
Kshetramani Dasi, daughter of Babu Jagaddurlabh Singha, who had 
lormerly given Vidyasagar and his father shelter. Kshetramani had 
been married to Lai Mohan Ghosh, a nephew ( sister’s son ) of a 
member of the Kandi Raj family. Unforeseen circumstances had 
reduced her to a state of indigence. The sight of her after a long 
period of separation and the tale of her distress moved him to a flood 
of tears. He settled on her a monthly allowance of ten rupees. 


As Vidyasagar was a possessor of merits himself, so he was a 
true appreciator of merits in others. He showed his appreciative 
faculties in the selection of an Editor for the “Hindoo Patriot,” one 
of the ablest native-conducted English newspapers of the day. Babu 
Haris Chandra Mukharji, the renowned editor and proprietor of the 
paper, had died at 9 A. M. of the 14th June, 1861, and its office was 
removed, on the 25th July of the same year, to Calcutta from Bhowani- 
pore, where it had all along been located, from the day of its 
birth, in the premises of the deceased editor and proprietor. Babu 
Kali Prasanna Sinha purchased the paper at 5,000 rupees and 
conducted-it at a loss for some time. But he soon saw the difficulty, and 
made over its charge to Vidyasagar. Babu Krishto Dass Pal was, at 
this time, employed as a clerk in the office of the British Indian 
Association. Vidyasagar Intrusted him with the editorial charge of 
the Hindoo Patriot. Krishto Das Pal was made not only its editor, but 
its proprietor also. Krishto Das had not till then acquired any name 
as a writer. No one could form an idea that he would afterwards 
become so great a journalist. As a matter of consequence, Vidya- 
sagar’s nomination of such a person to the responsible post startled 
all his friends and acquaintances. But soon they found out their 
mistake, and highly complimented the talented Vidyasagar on his 
very able selection. 

Mr. C. E. Buckland, in his Bengal under the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, says “ When Haris Chandra Mukherjee, the founder of the 
Hindu Patriot, died on the 14th June 1861, its new proprietor Babu 
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Kali Prasanna Sinha, after managing it at a loss for some tin»e, made 

l, ° ver to 1 f svar Chandra Vidyasagar, who invited Kristo Das 

a o take the editorial charge in 1861, and subsequently transferred 
the proprietorship in July 1862 to a body of Trustees. They made 
oyer the management to Kristo Das, so that from 1861 to the time of 
is death, he was in charge, and raised the paper to a position of in- 
fluence and pecuniary prosperity” 

His appreciation of merits in others manifested itself also in the 
selection of another Editor for the Soma Prakasa , a Bengali weekly. 
\ ldyasagar had started the paper, some two years before his retire- 
ment from government service, solely with the view of providing 
maintenance for a man quite unconnected with him. One day, a 
Brahman, by name Sarada Prasad Ganguli, came to him, and with 
tearful eyes, besought him for protection and provision of some means 
of livelihood. Sarada Prasad had been a student of the Sanskrit 
? nc * won scholarships for proficiency in both Sanskrit 

and English, but had, most unfortunately, lost his sense of hearing. 
Vidyasagar was quite moved at his misfortune, and founded the 
Soma/ rakasa and made Sarada Prasad its publisher, solely for the 
latter’s benefit. 

Some time after this, Sarada Prasad was, at the instance of 
Vidyasagar, appointed Librarian to the Maharaja of Burdwan and 
Assistant to the Maharaja’s translation of the Mahabharat. Maha- 
raja Mahatabchand Bahadur of Burdwan -felt a great fond regard and 
esteem for Vidyasagar. They had met first in 1847, when Vidya- 
sagar had gone to Burdwan in company with Babu Ram Gopal 
Ghosh, a most celebrated orator of the time, and Raja Satya Saran 
Ghoshal of Bhukailas to visit the famous city. Vidyasagar had not 
at that time accepted the articles of food presented by the Maharaja, 
but boarded with a friend of his. When the Maharaja was apprised 
of this, he sent for Vidyasagar. He was highly delighted at the 
latter’s conversation, and considered himself fortunate in having been 
able to make his acquaintance. At the time of farewell, the Maha- 
raja offered him a present of 500 rupees in cash and a pair of 
Shawl. But Vidyasagar declined the offer, and said : — ‘It is not my 
practice to accept presents. My pay from the Sanskrit College is 
sufficient for my maintenance. Such presents might be given to profes- 
sors of Tois to greater advantage.’ The Maharaja was quite amazed at 
Vidyasagar’s self-denial. Henceforth he looked upon the young pundit 
with utmost veneration. After this, whenever Vidyasagar visited 
Burdwan, the Maharaja received him most cordially and treated him 
with much respect. He bore so much fond regard for the venerable 
pundit, that on one occasion, he voluntarily offered the latter his 
native village, Birsingha, as a Taluk y but Vidyasagar declined this 
offer too, saying that he would accept the Taluk , when his means 
would permit him to let lands to the tenants free of rent. 

It was this Maharaja Mahatabchand Bahadur, who had backed 
Vidyasagar in his widow- marriage movement, and had been one of 
the subscribers to the petition peresented to the Government of India, 
as the under-quoted letter will show. : — 

“ My dear sir, 

“You will no doubt be glad to hear that his Highness the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan has promised his assistance to the furtherance of 
the sacred cause of the marriage of Hindu widows. * * * 

It is really a matter for congratulation, that the first man of Bengal 
is going to take up the cause. * * * * 

He entertains such elightened views that we have every reason to 
hope for substantial assistance from him. The Maharaja is not a 
hasty man, nor does he consent to be led by others, but always 
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thinks for himself and forms his opinions of things after mature 
deliberation. Now that his Highness is convinced of the goodness 
of the cause, I have no doubt that he will be its staunch friend and 

champion. Isvar Chandra Sakma. 


M To The hon’ble J. P. Grant.” 

To revert. When the Soma-Prakasa was first started, Vidya- 
sagar used to write most of its articles. Madan Mohan Taikalankar 
also contributed articles now and then. The paper was published 
every Monday, whence its name. By and by, Vidyasagar found it 
difficult to issue the paper regularly and punctually every week on the 
appointed day. He could not make time to attend to it with due care. 
He was often heard to declare that he was very short of time and 
the regular publication of the weekly newspaper was harder than 
another's service. He was, therefore, on the look-out for a competent 
editor, and he set his eyes on Dvaraka Nath Vidyabhusan, whom he 
charged with the edition of the paper. Vidyabhusan was made not 
only editor, but also proprietor of the Soma-Prakasa. 


The system, under which newspapers are conducted now-a-days, 
was first introduced into vernacular journalism by Vidyabhushan. He 
soon made his paper successful, which reflected great credit on Vidya- 
sagar for his judicious selection. The Bengali papers started prior to 
the Soma Prakasa discussed mostly social and religious matters. 
Political subjects appeared in them few and far between, and even 
then they were not dealt with so gravely and elegantly by these 
papers as by the Soma Prakasa. In respect of language too, it was 
a higher model for the others. Inspite of their many defects, those 
journals must be complimented upon for their attempts at the develop- 
ment of the Bengali language. It cannot but be admitted that the modern 
form of Bengali prose originated with these newspapers. We will, 
therefore, try to notice briefly the principal Bengali newspapers, that 
were born before the birth of the Soma Prakasa. 


It is generally believed that the Christian missionaries of Seram- 
pore were the pioneers of Bengali journalism. But in fact, this notion 
is mistaken. The missionaries founded their ‘bamachara Darpana’ 
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in 1817. But before that, Pandit Gangadhar Bhattacharyya had started, 

Calcutta, his ‘Bengali Gazette’ in 1815. bo this was the 
tv in Beneali. In 1820 annf*ar#»H Kano 
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first newspaper in Bengali. In 1820 appeared the ‘bangbada Kaumudi’, 
edited by Bhavani Charan Banarji, with the help of Raj a Ram Mohan 
Ray and Babu Tarachand Datta. But subsequently when the Raja 
began writing in it articles against the practice of Sait, Bhavani 
Cbaran cut oflf his connection with the paper. In the next year, he 
started his Samachara Chandrika”, a weekly, which was afterwards 
converted into a daily paper, and ultimately incorporated with the 
Dainika of the Bangabasi office. Then followed the ‘Timira- 

S ° T'h . weekl y» edited by. Krishna Mohan Das of Mirzapore 
( Calcutta ). • This paper lived for a few short years only. After it 

R P a P m ea MnhIn e R ? anga ^ U L a> ’ under the joint managed of Ra a 

Taeores°^In the w &bUS ? e ^ endra u Nath and Prasanna Kumar 
In . th « beginning of 1831, Babu Jogendra Mohan Tagore 
^athureaghata started the “Sangbada Prabhakara” nnHpr 
editorshjp of Isvar Chandra Gupta. With the death of the founder 

became SS 
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J a a., ,n i8 3 6 * 14 was then made trl-weekly ; and in 1830 it was made 
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name. In the next year it was made a weekly, and in a few more 
years, it was converted to a daily paper. There was also another 
newspaper, entitled the “Sangbada Mrityunjaya”. It had one great 
peculiarity. Everything in the paper, from the advertisements down 
to the news, appeared in poetry. None of these papers had before 
been conducted so ably as the Soma-Prakasa. It excelled all its 
predecessors in every respect. 

To resume our narrative : on the 13th January i860, Vidyasagar 
republished, in pamphlet forms, those portions of his Bengali version 
of the Mahabnarata, which had already appeared in the Taitva 
Bodhini Batrika. The publication being incomplete, it did not bring 
him much pecuniary pronts, though the language is very nice. 

On the 12th April, 1861, appeared his Sitar Vanavas ( e. The 
Banishment of Sita ), a Bengali version of Bhavabhuti’s “Uttara- 
Chanta, J but it differs from tne original in many respects. Though 
the original is one of the best dramas in Sanskrit, Vidyasagar has 
not dramatised his book. The original is not a pure tragedy, 
because the Sanskrit Rhetoric does not permit composition of tragic 
dramas, but Vidyasagar has made his book purely tragical. Besides 
these, there are some minor differences too numerous to nonce. 
But the language of the book is very elegant, chaste, relined, and 
attractive. It is an excellent model for writers of Bengali prose. 
Vidyasagar wrote the book in four days. Pressure ol business 
would afford him no leisure in the day-time to write. He applied 
himself to its composition in the morning from 2-30 to 10 O'clock. 
He could not make even so much time as to revise it. 

We will again relate here, in passing, one or two incidents display- 
ing his affability, amiaoility, generosity and physical strength. The 
reader may oe vexed witn us for repeated digressions, but there is no 
help, and we crave earnestly the reader’s indulgence. 

On his retirement from the service of the Sanskrit College, when 
he was free, he visited his native village, Birsingha, oftener than 
before, and frequented tne houses of his neighbours, enquiring alter 
their affairs as previously. Each time he took with mm 500 to 
600 rupees in coins, and cloth to the value ot 400 to 500 rupees, 
which he freely distributed to the poor and helpless. He always 
gave to the beggars, supplicants, and expectants more than what 
they had expected. He received his visitors cordially and enter 
tamed them most generously. He never sent any body away dis- 
pleased ; it was his nature to do his best to please and oblige every 
body. 

On one occasion, when he was at his native place, a man came 
to him from Patul, the abode ot his mother's maternal uncle, ihe 
man saluted him, and said ; ‘Do you know me ? We were fellow- 
pupils of the same Pat/isala. You may recollect, ho.v many tunes 
1 saved you from the hands of the Guru Mahasay ( preceptor ). 
Vidyasagar at once recognised him, and said : — ‘U yes, you are 
Raghav ?' The man’s name was Raghav Ray, and he belonged to the 
Bagai caste, one of the lowest classes in Bengal. Raghav looked 
displeased, and shut his ears with his fingers, borne boay whispered 
into VidyasagaPs ears that the man was rather crazed, and con- 
sidered himself the god Krishna Ray of fiagri. He also said that 
Raghav did not eat food cooked by other Bagdis or persons of any 
other caste lower than Brahmans. Vidyasagar now grasped the situa- 
tion. He at once stood up and clasped Raghav in his arms, 
saying,— ‘You are Krishna Ray'. Raghav's delight now knew no bounds. 
He took his seat at VidyasagaPs teet, and tne two friends of early 
years fell to talking of reminiscences of their childhood. 
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On another occasion, as he was sitting in the verandah of his 
house at Birsingha, one Matuk Ghosh, a Sadgop by caste called 
on him. H- welcomed the visitor with his usual affab hty, and 
asked him to get up on the verandah and to sit by him. The man 
hesitated. Vidyasagar at once caught hold of his two arms, and 
lifted him upon the verandah from below it, and made him sit by 
himself. His physical powers were equal to his powers of the mind. 

Some time in 1862, when he was at Birsingha, one day, as 
he sat to dinner, an aged lady and a young girl appeared before 
him and began to cry, Vidvasagar was told that the lady was wife 
of his Guru Mahasay, Kalikanta, and the girl was his daughter. 
We have already said that Kalikanta was a Kulin Brahman and 
had taken to him many wives. Vidyasagar was also told that 
Kalikanta did not care to provide for the maintenance of this wife 
and daughter. He at once sent for Kalikanta, whom he had made 
one of the teachers of his school. When the latter arrived, he 
requested him to provide for the maintenance of the two females, 
who were no other than his own wife and daughter, adding, at the 
same time, that if he did so, his monthly allowance would be raised. 
Kalikanta agreed to pay them four rupees every month. He at once 
p^id 12 rupees in advance for the first quarter, and promised to 
make all subsequent payments quarterly in advance. Vidyasagar 
himself provided for their clothes. But some time afterwards, 
Kalikanta drove the two awav from his house. When Vidyasagar 
came to know of it, he was moved to tears, and made provisions for 
their support. 

Raja Isvar Chandra Sinha of the Paikpara Raj family breathed 
his last on the 26th February, 1 86 r. Vidyasagar was present by 
the death bed, and was deeply grieved at the sad catastrophe. The 
Raja was a great appreciator of VidvasagaPs merits and works, and 
always sympathised with, and aided, all his movements. 

Vidyasagar was a sincere friend of the poor and the rich alike. 
He never expected a single pice from any one, but spent his last 
pice in succouring the distrest. Even when a wealthy man was 
in danger and besought his help, he would spend whatever be 
haonend to have to relieve the man. If he happened not to have 
sufficient funds at the time in his own purse, he would obtain 
money on loans, and rescue him from the daneer. On the other 
hand, if he saw that any of his friends or relations failed in their 
duties or tried to damage his respect, he would at once sever all 
ties of friendship and affection, and cut off his connection with 
them, even if they were millionaires. It was for some such reason 
that he on a subsequent date banished his only son from his heart* 
of which hereafter. ’ 


In 1862, he^ had to meet with another mournful catastrophe in 
the death of his once dear friend, Rama Prasad Ray. the youngest 
son of the illustrious Raja Ram Mohan Ray. Rama Prasad was the 
ablest pleader of the Sudder Adalat of the day. He was the first 
native of Bengal, who was nominated to be a justice of the said 
Hon’ble Court. He had received the appointment letter, but before 
he could take his seat on the bench, he fell suddenly ill and died 

wit£ e R/™ rS p ? • T"' 1 V i d ' ,a! \S ar h ad a Kreat difference 

w th Rama Prasad in connection with the remarriage of Hind.. 
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incurred on widow marriages. But most of these subscribers did 
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not keep their word. A few days before the marriage, Vidyasagar 
called on his friend, Rama Prasad, and reminded him of his agree- 
ment and promise. The latter replied ‘No doubt, I am in favour 
of the cause ; you may count on my contribution too. But suoDose, 

I do not join the wedding party. Is there any harm ?’ Vidya- 
sagar was quite disgusted at his friend’s conduct. He was so much 
offended that for some time he could not utter a single word. 
After a long silence he pointed to the portrait of Raja Ram Mohan 
Ray hanging on the walls, and said ; — ‘Throw it away at once.” 
With this, he left the place in great haste. After this incident, 
Vidvasagar never more entered his friend’s house. The two very 
rarely met. But the mournful news of Rama Prasad Rav’s death 
moved him to a flood of tears. Both were men of geat abilities and 
talents, and naturally had a sincere attraction for each other. 

In 1862, appeared his Vyakarana Kaumudi , Part IV. % which was his 
last Sanskrit Grammatical work dressed in Bengali 

In the course of this year, there took place several marriages of 
Hindu widows in different parts of the country. Of these, one was 
celebrated in Calcutta. The bride and bridegroom both belonged 
to the highest class of Hindus. All these marriages were celebrated 
at Vidvasagar’s expense. He had now no other income than what 
accrued from his Press and publications. We have already said that 
it was quite inadequate to meet his heavy outgoings. Consequently 
he had to obtain money on loans. Besides, he borrowed 10,000 rupees 
on Michael M. Datta’s account, which the latter being unable to repay, 
Vidyasagar paid off out of his own pocket, which will be noticed in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MICHAEL M. DATTA. 


In the year 1862, Michael Madhusudana Datta went out to 
England to study the Law and qualify himself for the Bar. Before he 
left India he had let out his patrimony to a well-reputed Vakil of 
Calcutta. It had been arranged, at the time, that the pleader should 
pay the consideration money by instalments to a certain Raja of the 
Kayastha caste, who, as go between, would remit the amounts to 
Madhusudana at stated intervals. The Raja sent him only a few in- 
stalments and then stopped remittance. Not only did he stop remit- 
tance but even would not take the trouble to reply to Michael’s letters. 
Madhusudana was now in the greatest difficulties in a foreign land. 
He was not alone there. His wife and children had accompanied 
him. His painful situation rose to such a climax, that he was on the 
threshold of gaol, when he suddenly recollected an Indian friend, to 
whom he addressed a long, pitiful letter, as the last resource, imploring 
his assistance. Dear reader, can you guess who was the Indian friend, 
to whom he appealed for rescue ? He was no other than the great 
philanthropic Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. We cannot forbear 
quoting some portions of the long letter 

“ Versailles — France. 

* - * * * * 


2nd June 1864. 

“ My dear Sir, ... , . 

“You will be startled, I am sure, grieved to learn, that I am at 
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thU m0men t the wreck of the |«f SS 

adieu two years mo w>th a bound, n« heart. a "« x ' pl . cable condlJr( 0 f 

met !*f.C oTleast I felt s/ron ? ly persuaded, was mv friend 

30(1 « lam Roin^ to a French jail, and mv ooor wife and children 
seek shelter in a charitable institution though I have fairly 4,ooo Rupees 
due to me in India. 

“You are the only friend who can rescue me from the painful 
positJn to which I have been brought, and In ■ this vo» must , ,n -o work 
with that grand energv which is the companion of you g 
manliness of heart. Not a day is to be lost. 

“Shall I apologise for the trouble I am giving vou ? I do not 
think so • for I know you well enough to believe with all mv heart 
that you would not allow a friend and countryman to perish miserably 

“ Kindlv address in France, as above, for there is no earthly 
chance of mv leaving this country before God, and you under God, 

help me to do so. , c . 

r “I am, my dear Sir, 

“F.ver vours faithfully. 

( Qd. l . “ Michael M. Dutt.” 


The letter moved the tender-hearted Vidvasagar so much, that 
tears flowed from his eyes in incessant torrents. He was at that time 
highly embarrassed himself. He had not a single pice in his hand. 
But he was determined, at all hazards, to rescue Madhusudana. He 
resorted to his usual means. He raised a loan, and remitted 1500 
rupees to France. If he had not helped Madhusudana bv this remit- 
tance, there is no knowing what would have befallen the greatest 
poet of Bengal. Most probably he would have to rot in a ‘French 
fail,** and there perish miserably, as will be evident from his next letter 
quoted below 

“Versailles — F ranee 


“2nd September, 1864. 

“My Dear Friend, 

“On the morning of last Sunday, the 28th Ultimo, as I was seated 
in my little study, my poor wife came to me with tears in her eves, 
and said — “ the children want to go to the Fare, and I have onlv 3 
Francs. Why do those people in India treat us this way ?” I said — • 
“The mail will be in to-dav, and I am sure to receive news, for the 
man to whom I have appealed has the genius and wisdom of an ancient 
sage, the energy of an Englishman, and the heart of a Bengali 
mother”. I was right ; an hour afterwards I received your letter and 
the r 500 Rupees you have sent me. How shall I thank you, my noble, 
my illustrious, my great friend ? You have saved me. * * 

“Am I not right in thinking that you ‘have the heart of a Bengali 
mother ? 

“ Yours &c., 

( Sd ). “Michael M. Dutt.” 

Vidyasagar now found a fresh field to display his natural bene- 
volence, though at great personal sacrifice. This was not the only 
remittance he sent to Madhusudana. By several successive instal- 
ments he had to remit 6.000 Rupees to Europe on Michael’s account. 
All this heavy amount he had to raise by loans. On such occasions, 
his practice was to borrow Government Promissory Notes of his friends, 
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which he pledged to money-lenders and received loans to the amounts 
required, and then to repay them at convenience and release the 
hypothecated Notes. He informed Madhusudana of his own difficul- 
ties, but, at the same time, helped him on with liberal remittances. 
The next letter that he received from his friend in Europe was this : — 

Versailles-France 
* * * 

18th December, 1864 

4 My dear friend, 

“Your kind letter with a draft for 2490 Francs, reached mein 
due course and in very good time too ; for we were without money 
and eagerly looking out to hear from you. I need scarcely tell you 
how sincerely I thank you. But your letter has pained me no little. * * 

( Sd ). “Michael M. Dutt. 

We should not like to trouble the reader with his numerous letters 
from Europe to Vidyasagar, which are all full of outbursts of his grate- 
ful heart and appeals for fresh remittances. Suffice it to say, that it 
was solely by the timely kind help of Vidyasagar that he was able to 
come back to his country as a Barrister-at-law. Endeavours were 
made by a malicious, mean-minded Indian to throw obstacles in his 
way, but fortunately he escaped them. He was called to the Bar at 
the Grey’s Inn on the 1 8th November, 1866. How his heart bounded 
with delight, he expressed in a letter to his dear friend, Vidyasagar. 
We crave indulgence to quote some portions of the long letter : — 

“London 

“7 Bedford Place 
“ Russel Square W. C. 

19th November, 1866. 

“ My dear friend, 

“ I am sure you will be highly delighted to hear that I was called 
to the Bar last night by the Society of Grey’s Inn and that I am at 
last a Barrister-at-law. All this I owe to God and to you under God, 
and I assure you I shall ever think of you to be my greatest 
benefactor and truest friend. But for you what might have become 
of me. 

* * * * 

“I propose to leave Europe by the French Steamer which will 
leave Marsailles on the 19th of January next. I at first thought 
of going away in December, but as I am about to leave Mrs. D. 
aud my children behind I should like to spend Christmas and New 
Year’s Day with them. I have done with England now and intend 
going to France soon, for I mean to leave my family there. * * * 

“ I dare say my last letter has both surprized and shocked you. 
It is true that that rascal — has done nothing, but no thanks to his 
good will. He was fully determined to write to the Benches of the 
Grey’s Inn, but fortunately for all of us, W. C. Bonnerjee frightened 
him out of his malevolent intentions. I do not know another 
Bengali so mean, so low, so unprincipled, so as the 

dirty villain ! 

* * * * 

“If you have sent the money, as I hope you have, I shan’t be 
in Europe to receive your reply to this. I shall very soon have 
to encounter the perils of a long voyage by sea. You know, my 
dear Vidyasagar, that I have no friend except yourself. 1 leave 
my wife and two infants in this strange part of the world ; should 
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Anything happen to me during the voyage, remember that they 
wifi look to you for help, comfort and friendship. I am obliged 
to leave some debts behind. But I shall write to you by and by as 
to what you must yet do for me. 

“Mondav. 20th November. 


“I went to the Court of Common Bench in Westminster to put 
my name down in the list of English Barristers. * * 

“I have no news of importance to give you. So I must hasten 
to conclude. I have changed the spelling of my name and given it 
the true Sanskrit form. I am “published’' Barrister as Michael 
Madhusudana Datta, Esquire. You might drop ihe vulgar form “Dutt.” 

“With grateful thanks ana kind wishes, 

“1 remain, my dear friend, 

“ Ever your obliged 
( Sd ). Michael M. Datta. 


Madhusudana’s outbursts of “grateful thanks 1 ' did not end in his 
letters only. A great poet as he was, he poured forth his heart in 
verse in his ChaiurcUmpadi Kaviiaoa<t\ which is sure to reawaken, 
in the minds of the readers of Bengali, feelings of deep veneration 
and esteem for the universally benevolent Vidyasagar to the end 
of the world. But it must be said with sentiments of profound 
regret, that Michael did not afterwards act up to Viuyasagar’s auvice, 
and latterly stabbed the heart of his noblest and greatest bcnetacior, 
who had taken so much pains to save him from starvation and bring 
him back to the country as a Barrister. 

Madhusudana returned to Calcutta in February 1867, as penniless 
as ever. Before his arrival, Vidyasagar had taken tor in in a nice three- 
storeyed house, and kept it ready turnished in European style. But 
Maanusudana, instead of putting up in inis house, lodged tn apence 
Hotel. Vidyasagar called on him, and tried his best to persuaue nun 
to remove to the newly furnisned house, but failed in ms attempts. 
Michael was now tree, and thought within himself that, after ail, he 
was not bound to follow Vidyasagar’s advice, and that he was at liberty 
to act according to his own tree will. He thus began to disregard his 
“truest benefactor” in different ways, but Vidyasagar never minded 
them. He loved Madhusudana as deany as if he was ms own son. Both 
of them were great geniuses, and had a sincere attraction lor each 
other. 

Madhusudana applied for enrolmeut at the Calcutta Bar, but he 
had again many obstacles thrown in his way. His application was 
about to be rejected, as will be evident from me letter, quoted below, 
addressed to Vidyasagar by Baou Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee, 
one ot the best pleaders of tne tune, who subsequently rose to be 
one ot the justices of the High Court at Calcutta, unoocul Babu 


“MY dear Sir, • “ Apt ii the 8th 1867. 

‘‘ 1 am a “xtous to hear what has become of Mr. Michael, whether 
the Barrister machinations has ( sic i ) been successful in depriving 
the poor man of ms gown. 1 hope not, the Chiet Justice wiii^e dis^ 
posed to be kind to h.m and may allow him to come »u. 

* * * * * 

“Yours very sincerely, 

( Sd. ) 44 O* C. Moukcrjee.” 

k thU time al Burdwan * Michael ran to him 
there, and implored his assistance. The former at once came down 
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to Calcutta, and after strenuous efforts, at last, succeeded in getting 
Madhusudana enrolled as a Barrister of the High Court of Judicature , 
at Fort William ( Calcutta ). But Michael had never a good practice 
at the Bar, and that was in consequence of his own irregular habits. 
His books, no doubt, brought him some small revenue ; but, un- 
fortunately, his income from the two sources were too inadequate to 
maintain himself and his family, who had already returned to him 
from Europe. He had acquired most intemperate habits, and was 
very extravagant. Whenever he wanted money, which was an usual 
occurrence, he appeared before his “noblest friend and benefactor”, 
and obtained from him loans, which he never cared to repay. Some- 
times, when he found that coins were lying in rows before his benevolent 
friend, he would not take the trouble to ask him for them, but would 
stretch out his hands to receive them, and before Vidyasagar 
could prevent him, he would help himself to a handful and make 
good his escape. Vidyasagar bore Madhusudan’s such acts of wanton 
mischief and violence with a degree of patience, which was quite 
unusual with him. He, who could not tolerate the failings of his own 
children and did not feel difficulty in estranging his only son, easily 
put up with the outrages of Madhusudana. In fact, he felt a sort of 
magnetic attraction for the poetic genius of Michael. 

After his return to Calcutta, Michael obtained from Vidyasagar 4,000 
rupees over and above the 6,000 rupees that had been remitted 
to him in Europe by his generous friend. But he never repaid a 
single pice. 

The 6,000 rupees which Vidyasagar remitted to Madhusudana in 
Europe, he had raised by loans from Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee 
and Sris Chandra Vidyaratna. 

Besides, he had borrowed from them various other sums on 
Michael’s account to pay off his other debts, which were very con- 
siderable. When Michael returned from Europe, Onoocool Chunder 
began to make pressing demands for repayment of his money, as 
will be seen from the following letter, which was adressed by him to 
Vidyasagar. 

“April the 8th 1867. 

“My Dear Sir, 

* * * * 

“I am at present much in want of money, pray oblige me by letting 
me have the 3,000 Rs. and the interest on 12,000 Rs. mortgage. You 
are aware that no interest has yet been paid. 

“ Now that Mr. Michael is here, he ought to settle these affairs 
without delay. How do you do — 1 hope well. Believe me 

“ Ycurs very sincerely, 

( Sd. ) “O C. Mookerjee”. 

Sris Chandra also demanded repayment of his loan in urgent 
terms. Vidyasagar was in great difficulty. He was himself so short 
of money, that he could not meet these demands from his own purse. 
He, therefore, wrote to Madhusudana earnestly soliciting him to make 
an early arrangement to relieve him from his disagreeable position. 
He also mentioned in his letter of his ill health, which necessitated 
his sojourn in the North-West Provinces for restoration of his health, 
suggesting that unless Madhusudana settled his affairs, he could not 
avail of the advice of his medical attendants. To this urgent letter 

Michael replied as follows , 

“ 1, Spence Hotel. 

“My Dear Vidyasagar, • 

“Your letter, which reached me a few minutes ago, has given me 
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great pain. You know there is scarcely anything in this worl< * T'Jjich 
I would hesitate to do for you ; of course you have my full P« r ™ ss ^ 
to adopt any steps you think proper to relieve yourself of the u 
pleasant bmden. Sris has written to me offering Rs. 2i,ooo. But 
don’t you think Onookool would advance fresh uctu P r J 

off that man and hold the property by way of mortgage usufruc y 

mortgage— I paying him the difference in the interest ? If we can in 
Z wt* save "the estate let us do so, If not let them go w,h I 
could run over and see you. Perhaps I shall do so next Saturday. 

« With affectionate regard 
* * * 


( Sd. ) “ M. M. Datta.” 

But practically Madhusudana took no steps to relieve his friend 
from encumbrance. Sweet, flattering words were all he could give. 
Far from contributing anything towards the clearance of his previous 
debts, he would melt Vidyasagar’s tender heart with pitiful supplica- 
tions, and obtain from him fresh loans, as will be evident from the 
letter quoted below : — 


•* Mv Dear Vid, 


“ No. 22, Baniapooker Road 

“ Entally, 
“Sunday. 


“ I was called away to Howrah in a little case and had no time 
either to write or call yesterday. Excuse my selfishness, my greatest 
of Benefactors and noblest of Friends for troubling you with my 
affairs at a time when you yourself are so poorly ; — but except Him 
whose name you bear, I have no one to help me ! Now, that most of 
my creditors are ready to consult my convenience, hearing your name ; 
now that I see land ahead offering me protection from the perish of 
the tempestuous deep, my heart dies within me, when I think that I 
must lose all this and sink and perish for such a small sum as Rs. 
2,000 1 Will you let destruction overtake me, my old friend and 
protector ? If you see the Rajeeb and with your fervid eloquence 

rekindle in his heart his old love for me, now bowed down with shame 

and sorrow, he will not lend you a cold ear. What is a loan of 2,000 

Rs. to him ? I have to meet 3 Dears next Tuesday, my landlord 

won’t wait any longer and all my pretty creditors are up against me. 
Two thousand rupees would save me and I could at once remove to 
a smaller house and begin a most rigid system of economy. I must 
have this money by to-morrow evening, or mine will be the lot of 
the fugitive or something still more horrible 1 I pray God, that this 

may sound on your gentle ears like a lay of anguish from a breaking 
heart 1 


With loving salutation, 
“Ever your grateful 

( Sd. ) “ Michael M. Datta.” 

This was the letter Michael wrote to Vidyasagar on the eve of 
the return of his family from Europe. The reader may well euess 
the result of this pathetic appeal Vidyasagar’s benevolent heart 
would not suffer him to lend a deaf ear to the pitiful ories of an 
humbk supplicant. He resorted to his usual means of borrowing, 

? d fi h A« P | d - h %u Up 5 hca ^ W,th the amount prayed for. In tl% middle 
of 1868, Sris Chandra began to make urgent demands for repayment 
of his money and even threatened to bring legal proceedings. Vidya- 

appe f a, i n £ , letter t0 Madhusudana on the 
7 tn September, i868, Which is quoted below 
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“My dear Datta, 


I have succeeded in persuading a friend of Qiine to advance 
rupees 5,000 to enable me to pay off Sris Chandra who is sure 
to go to Court in case we fail to clear his account without further 
delay. The conditions on which my friend is willing to advance 
money you will find in the enclosed draft. The deed is to be register- 
ed. . It will therefore be necessary for you to step over to the 
Registration Office for a few minutes on Wednesday next. Be so 
kind as to do the needful and save me from the trouble and annoyance, 
as I feel it exceedidgly disagreeable to my feelings to be any 
longer in connection with the party to pay off whom the new 
transaction is to take place. 


It will be seen from the following memorandum that to com- 
plete the transaction Rs. 141 over the sum of Rs. 5,000 is required. 
This small amount you will have to pay from your own pocket. Please 
return the draft by the bearer and oblige. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

( Sd. ) “I. C. Sarma. 


"Principal 

“Interest for 22 months and 7 days 
“Stamp 

“Registration fee 
“7-9 68.’ 


• • « 

• •• 

• •• 


4,600 

510 

25 

6 


( Sd. ) “ I. C. Sarma.” 


5, 14 1 


But Michael was not the man to pay heed to his noblest friend’s 
advice or request. He did nothing towards repaying his debts. At 
last, when Sris Chandra grew most pressing and urgent, and when 
Michael could not be persuaded to do anything, Vidyasagar was 
obliged to dispose of two-thirds share of his “ Sanskrit Press” on the 
9th August, 1869, to Raj Krishna Banarji and Kali Charan Ghosh 
in equal shares, at 8,ooo rupees, and pay off Sris Chandra. Hence- 
forth he was constrained to cut short heavy money transactions with 
Madhusudana. Yet he could not help assisting the intemperate and 
extravagant poet now and then with small amounts as charities, 
which he never asked him to repay. Consequently Michael was now 
obliged to look out for loans in other quarters, and was somewhat 
displeased with his “protector”. By degrees his debts grew to such 
an enormity, that ruin stared him in the face, as will be evident from 
the following letter addressed to Vidyasagar and the schedule annexed 
to the letter : — 

“ Sire, 

“At the urgent request of the Maharaja of Panchakot, I am obliged 
to start this very night for Purulia. I cannot, therefore, call on you. 
I hope to call again on Monday next. 

“ I beg to enclose herewith a schedule of Mr. Datta’s debts 
with the names of the creditors. I most humbly request that with 
your usual unbounded kindness you will rescue Mr. Datta this time. 
In fact, without your kind favour, I see no way of his deliverance. 

, “ Your Most Obedient Servant, 

“10th Asvin, night. ( Sd ). Kailas Chandra Basu, 

“Schedule of Michael M. Datta’s debts. 

“ Trades Association 500, Babu Kali Charan Ghosh 5000, Mathur 
Kunda of Tollygunge 4000, Govinda Chandra De, Bowbazar 3000. 
Dwarka Nath Mitter 2500, Pran Krishna Datta,* Syam bazar noo, Han 
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QiEmdemag'ore 0 ^x^ y ^edar* < Doctor" e 2oo,^^opi^^^hr^ 

Chknd» Basu & Co. 3600 Raja of Benares. s~,MauchandBan d ^. 

padhvay 2000, Umesh Chandra Basu and another 500, House-rent 390, 
Servant’s wages 700”, amounting in all to 38190 rupees. 

Kailas Chandra wrote this letter at the earnest request of Michael 
But Vidyasagar could ill afford to pay off this enormously heavy debt 
of his protege. Some time after this, when the extravagant debtor saw 
no means of rescue from this “Deep” of debts, he once more appealed 
to his former “protector” in most pitiful terms. Vidyasagar also once 
more tried to save his protege, but failed to raise any more loans on 
Madhusudana’s account. At last he addressed the underquoted letter 

to Michael : — 


“MY DEAR DATTA, 

I have tried my best and am sadly convinced that your case is an 
utterly hopeless one. No exertion of mine or that of anybody else who 
is not a moneyed man, however strenuous it may be, can save you. It 
is too late to mend matters by patch-works. I am very unwell and am 

therefore unable to write more. ’ . 

“Yours sincerely 

“30th Sept. 72 ( Sd. ) “Isvar Chandra Sarma” 

Babu Bihari Lai Sarkar, who has written a very good biography of 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar in Bengali, says : — -‘It must not be thought 
that Michael did not wilfully repay Vidyasagar’ s debts out of any evil 
motive. In fact, he was quite unable to pay. The main cause of this 
inability was his extravagance. Over and above that, he never cared 
for his practice and earning.’ It is said that Vidyasagar forced him 
to attend the Bar against his will. Otherwise, why should he have 
to end his days like a pauper in the Charitable Medical Hospital at 
Allpore, where he breathed his last at 2 P. M. on Sunday, the 29th 
June, 1873. Nearly a year or two before his death, he was banished 
from the bosom of his “noblest friend.” This was owing to his own 
intemperate and outrageous habits, which exceeded the bounds of 
VidyasagaPs patience. Latterly Michael did not at all behave well 
towards his protector. In one of his letters Vidyasagar had addressed 
him Babu. Michael refused to receive that letter. Henceforth Vidya- 
sagar had a sort of dislike for the England-returned Indians in general, 
and tried to keep hjmself aloof from them. 

Before bringing this chapter to its close, we will try to show how 
intemperate Michael Madhusudana Datta was in his habits and how for 
he ventured to take liberties with Vidyasagar on account of his generous 
liberality, by quoting a letter of his own, addressed to his protector. 

“Judge’s Court 

“My dear Vid 

“I am going to take with me to yours for -stJHW ( Prasad ) my learned 
co-adjutor Babu Mutty Lai Chowdry. You had be a little charitable and 
send for a bottle of Sherry. 

“Yours affectionately 
( Sd. ) “Michael m. Datta.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 



WARDS’ INSTITUTION. 


Dri ™ ! S » 5 ; llt ? ll0 fi 1 Was - f °- Unded by Government in 1855 or a little 
7 that, for the training of the minor heirs of the 5 Princes and 

RoTrdnfP ° f Ben ^ al * rt T w as placed under the direct control of the 
Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra 

was appointed its Director. Mr. Buckland, In his ^Bengal under the 

Lieutenant Governors, says,— “In 1855-56 he” ( Rajendra Lala Mitra) 

offhe^mindar^ 3,r ? ctor of ^ w ^d’ s Institute in Calcutta; and some 

deh^h^t « d d Wer6 f ^' S - Pl ! p,ls ackn owledge with gratitude the 

debt they owed to his careful training.” In November 1863, Vidyasaear 

was nominated a visitor of the Institution. On this subject 3 he received 

the following letter from the Board of Revenue : • 

“From 



“R. B. Chapman Esqr. 

“ Secretary to the 

“Board of Revenue L. P. 



“Pundit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 

Dated Fort William, the 3rd November 1863. 


With reference to the second paragraph of a letter to your address 

^? m J he JV m0r , Secret ,? ry t0 the Government of Bengal No 981, dated 
5th March last, I am directed by the Board of Revenue to request, that 
you will have the goodness to undertake to visit the Wards Institution, 
which is now located in Mamcktollah, during the months of March, Tuly, 
and November in each year. J ” 


u 2. The remaining months of the year have been distributed 
among the gentlemen associated with you as visitors of the Institution. 

1 he Exofficto members of the Committee of visitors will not confine 
their visit to any particular period of the year. 

* 3 - I am to take the opportunity of forwarding to you, a copy of 
the rules of the Institution. You will observe (Rule 40) that it is expected 
that you should visit the Institution at least once during each of the 
months allotted to you, though it is not in any sense necessary that, you 
should limit your visits to the months named in this letter. 


“I have the honor to be 
“Sir, 

“Your most obdt. servt. 

( Sd. ) “R. B. Chapman 
“Secretary” 

After he had made four or five visits, he submitted to Government 
the under-quoted memorandum : — 


MEMORANDUM. 

Since my appointment as visitor, I have several times visited the 
Institution and have been satisfied with the internal arrangements as 
far as they have come under my observation. There is one point, 
however, which appears to me to require a change ; and it is this : — 

Under existing arrangements, all the words assemble in one hall 
and sit round one table for the purpose of reading. This arrange- 
ment struck me as unsatisfactory on the first day of my visit, and the 
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wards’ institution. 



■ „ w Hp*»n strengthened by the successive visits which I 
impress, on has been T J war(ls are divided into «evekl 

• f dies ^in. from the SpeUin^oU to the Entrance 

' at^e^^r nfe- 
S&H r.t rntnUs, ,h. “h£Y 

" presence ^becomes o/^n« «o the 

das.es! S to e the ingress and egress of people who come to b.m 

during that time. . ... 

One private tutor assists all the wards in preparing their lessons 
in the evenings ; but in my humble opinion, one teacher is quite 
inadequate for g the purpose. He cannot possibly devote more than a 
quarter of an hour to each class and render any material assistance 
to them. As a necessary consequence, the progress and proficiency 
of the wards are generally not very satisfactory. 

To remedy these evils, some arrangements seem to be absolutely 
necessary ; and I would suggest the following 

First. Each class should have a separate place and a separate 
reading table. 

Second. Each class should be placed in charge of a separate 
private tutor. 

Third. In the lower classes, the tutors should be made to attend 
both in the mornings and evenings ; and in the higher classes, their 
attendance should be required once, either in the mornings or evenings 


My object in suggesting the entertainment of a separate teacher 
for each class is, to secure the necessary amount of aid to the wards. 
The present system of education followed in schools is such that, it 
is impossible for the generality of young pupils to attain proficiency 
in their studies without proper aid at home ; and this much needed 
aid *can never, as I have already stated, be expected from one in- 
dividual, who attends so many classes for only one or two hours a 
dav. Extra aid is given to their children by people who can even with 
difficulty afford it, and it is certainly very desirable that the wards 
should have that aid to its fullest extent. 


If the arrangements, suggested above, are carried out, all causes 
of disturbance will be removed, negligence in the inattentive 
materially checked, and far greater progress and proficiency secured 
in future. 


Again, ^under the proposed arrangements, it will not be necessary 
for the Director to overlook the daily school-lessons of the wards — a 
drudgery of which I would relieve him altogether and assign to him 
the far more agreeable as well as important task of training their 
minds and giving them instruction on subjects of general interest. 
Such a task would certainly better suit the talents ‘ and ability of 
the Director which he possesses in a high degree. At present he 
does this work to a certain extent and when relieved of ’ the 
drudgery alluded to ; he will be able to perform it with much 
greater efficiency. 

The primary object in bringing the wards to the Metropolis 
is, I presume, to educate them and train their minds in a proper 
style. Every possible endeavour shbuld, in my humble judgment, 
therefore, be made to secure that object. 

“ Calcutta, 

The 4th April, 1864. 


( Sd. ) “ Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 
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i °? T rece, P t , of th,s Memorandum, the Board of Revenue by its 
letter No. 483 dated the 18th November, 1864, called on Vidyasagar 

for a full report on the working of the Wards* Institution. The 
letter ran as follows 


From 


4 4 


To 


No. 483. 

“R. B. Chapman Esqr. 

“ Secretary to the 

“Board of Revenue. 


“Pundit Ishur Chunder Vidyasagar 
, . Dated Fort William, the 18th Nov. 1864 

1 


The Government of Bengal have requested the Board of Revenue 

!° . ? po £ y -° U for % , fu11 re P° rt respecting the working of the 

Wards Institution at Calcutta for the year 1863-64, on the follow- 
ing heads : — 


du " 2n , d * j Nu . mber ° f Boys : Progress ; Course of Instruction ; 
Physical education ; Health ; Food ; Expenses ; Visitors’ Inspection. 

3rd. I am directed to beg the favour of your submitting the 
required report, as early as possible and to request that a similar 
report be submitted for every succeeding year as soon after the end of 
May as possible. 

“I have the honour to be, 

“Sir, 

“ Your most obdt. Servt. 


( Sd. ) “R. B. Chapman. 

Secretary. 

Similar letters were also addressed to the other visitors. It 
was arranged among the visitors themselves that they should sub- 
mit a joint report. But subsequently, difference of opinion on Ame 
points made Vidyasagar send on his report separately. His report 
was dated nth January, 1865, and ran as follows - 



“R. B. CHAPMAN ESQRE. 

“ SECRETARY TO THE BOARD 

“OF REVENUE. 


“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 
483 dated the r 8th November last, requesting me to furnish a full 
report respecting the working of the Wards’ Institution at Calcutta 
for the past official year. Before entering upon it, I beg leave to 
state that it was at first in contemplation to submit a joint report 
by all the visitors ; but differences of opinion on certain points 
having arisen among them, I take the liberty to submit a separate 
report and to apologize for the delay which has taken place in 
consequence. — 


“Number of Boys. 


“There were 12 boys on the Rolls on the 30th April last. 

“Progress. Course of Instruction. 

“ With the exception of two or three, progress made by tha 
pupils was not generally satisfactory, and the course of Instruction 
requires revision as shall be explained hereafter. 
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“Physical Education. 

“ The arrangements for this branch of education are satisfactory. 
The Wards went through the prescribed exercises regularly. 


“ Health. 

“To all appearance they kept their health pretty well. 

“Food. 

“The articles of food, as far as they came under my observation, 
were unexceptionable in character and quality. It was prepared by 
their own men in separate kitchens. 

“Expenses. 

“The total expenditure of the year amounted to Rs. 31,524-2-10 
which yields an average of Rs. 2,627 per head per annum, or Rs. 219 
per month. Considering the position of the Wards and the expen- 
sive living of Calcutta the average expenditure does not appear to 
be very high. 

“Visitors’ Inspection. 


“ I commenced my inspection from November 1863 under in- 
structions from the Board, and visited this Institution five times up to 
the close of the year. From the commencement, it struck me that 
the arrangements for the studies of the Wards at home were defective 
and required reversion. Accordingly I took the liberty to submit 
a memorandum on the 4th April last, noticing in detail the defects 
in question, and suggesting such remedies as appeared to me best 
calculated to correct them. The only change, that has since been 
introduced, consists in the appointment of an additional private tutor. 
But I would beg leave humbly to observe that in my subsequent 
visits the state of things did not appear to me to have materially 
improved. 


“Since submitting the memorandum referred to, I have given 
the subject my most serious attention, and I take this opportunity 
to lay my views before the Board for their consideration. It appears 
to me that all the present arrangements, regarding the Education 
of the Wards, should undergo through revision. Generally the Wards 
remain at the Institution from 4 to 6 years, and it would certainly be 
unreasonable to expect that, in so short a period, they will be able 
to make any satisfactory progress in their studies, if they are made 
to attend public schools and go through their prescribed routine 
course. The course of instruction in those Institutions commences 
with the Alphabet and ends with the University Entrance Standard, 
and it generally takes 9 years for an ordinary student to go through 
this course. But a student, who has successfully passed this ordeaL 
can scarcely be considered to have acquired that amount of informa- 

Snftn K? n °^ ed r ge the x En s lish language which would prove 
useful to him in after life. It can therefore be easily imagined how 

inconsiderable is the progress made by those who do not complete 

£ l ® C °^h S 6 ’ hail* il eaV S ° ff m the middle * Unfortunately, such has 
been and shall be the case with the wards in a great majority of 

th * Present mode of educating them in Public Schools 
s continued. As however it seems highly desirable that they should 
leave the Institution with a fair amount of useful knowledge, I 

education* respectfully t0 su *fi est a new arrangement fortoeir 


L ^f* t i ie o I f nS K t - Ution be , turned into a sort of Boarding School 
present. f be ' Dg mereIy the residence of the Wards as at 
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II. That a separate course of Instruction, especially suited to the 
necessities of the Wards, be framed for them. 

III. That the requisite staff of efficient teachers be entertained for 
their instruction. 

The advantages of this system over that followed in Public 
schools are so self-evident that it would be superfluous in me to enter 
into any detailed explanation. At school a teacher of a class has to 
teach at least 30 boys, and notwithstanding his best endeavours, he can 
scarcely succeed in expounding more than a few lines a day from a 
class-book. To learn this the Wards have to remain 6 hours at school 
and to devote two hours in the mornings and two in the evenings at 
home. It Is certain that under the proposed arrangements they will be 
able to go through the same amount of reading in 2 hours with better 
success. As a necessary consequence, they will surely attain a much 
larger amount of useful information and far better knowledge of the 
language during their short stay and prove more useful members of 
society in after life, than they can possibly be expected to do under 
existing arrangements. But, if those arrangements are continued, and 
the Wards leave the Institution with the little knowledge that they do 
at present, it will, I fear, be but a sorry compensation for the trials and 
inconveniences to which they were put, at a tender age, in the separa- 
tion from their homes and families. 

“I also take the liberty to bring to prominent notice Rule XI of 
the Rules for the management of the Wards Institution. That rule 
prescribes that ‘‘Corpral punishment shall be resorted to only in aggra- 
vated cases.” It appears from the Order Book that almost in every 
month one or more boys have received ratan cuts varying from 4 to 12. 
The instaces, in which they have thus been punished, do not however 
appear to me to come under the class — “aggravated cases,” with the 
exception perhaps of one which is not sufficiently described. But, irres- 
pective of the nature of the offences committed, I would beg leave to 
observe that corporal punishment should be discarded altogether as a 
part of the training of the Wards. This punishment is strictly prohibit- 
ed in all Educational Institutions on account of its baneful influence. 
Hundreds of pupils are managed in them without the use of the cane ; 
— its necessity in the Wards Institution is scarcely perceptible. In my 
humble opinion, such barbarous harsh treatment does by no means 
become the inmates of that Institution. I have some experience in the 
training of boys and my firm conviction is that corporal punishment, 
from its degrading effects, spoils more than mends the recipients. I 
would therefore beg leave strongly to recommend that this rule may be 
rescinded at once. 

“There is also another point to which I would beg leave to draw 
attention. At present, the majority of the Wards occupy rooms in the 
ground-floor and sleep in them. As long residence in such rooms, in the 
insalubrious climate of Calcutta, may eventually affect their health, it 
seems very desirable that measures may be adopted for their accommo- 
dation on the first floor, if practicable. 

“In conclusion, I beg leave to apologize for intruding on the Board 
with the above suggestions, which 1 felt it my duty to lay before them 
after an anxious and careful consideration of the subject. 

“I have &c., 

(Sd.) “Isvar Chandra SarMa.” 

“nth January, 1865.” 

After the lapse of a few months, Vldyasagar submitted, . on the 29th 
August 1865, a second memorandum setting forth his views on the 
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scheme of bringing the Institution into a successful working order. 
The memorandum is quoted below 


MEMORANDUM. 

“The object of the Wards Institution is to give the wards a fair 
amount of education, train them up as useful members of society and 
turn them out good landlords. But the education they receive is 
scarcely worth the name, and they generally leave the Institution 
with a mere smattering of English. Nor can any better results be 
expected in the existing order of things. To remedy the evils, 
certain suggestions were made by me In my report of the nth 
January last. I have deliberately reconsidered them, since the 
formation of the present Committee, and see no reason to change 
the opinions expressed in that paper. It Is my firm conviction that 
the remodelling of the Institution, on the plan suggested, is the 
only practicable means to better its condition, and to secure the 
beneficial results anticipated from the establishment of the 
Institution. 


“Great care should be taken in the selection of the teaching 
staff. In case it be determined to convert the Institution into a 
Boarding School. They must be well-educated men, experienced in 
training up children and youth, and free from fashionable vice. 
The management and control of the Institution should be vested 
in the Head Master. Under such arrangements, I feel assured that 
the prejudices entertained against the Institution, not without reason, 
would be removed and the confidence of the Public restored. But, 

t ot “ erw, s e » the Institution be maintained on its present footing. 
I shall not be sorry to see it closed at once. 8 

! T J 1 .® 5 fter ca J eer some of the young men, brought up in 
h t ‘ tutlon »{' eflect s Credit on it. If a* comparison were inst" 
tuted between the retired Wards and other young landlords who 

in - th , e Insdtulion > 1 bebeve g it wUl be found 
that the balance will turn in favour of the latter. 

. “ ReraovaI of the Institution to Krishnaghur, for the present is 

J 1163 ?? sa f e > on account of the epidemic raging there. The 

Vr Vf T°\ ed "“»«*“* are g el, S her Beerbhum 
would prefer tiU he ch . an ? es suggested be carried out, I 

s5vS?K “n 

available in the Mofussil. nstitution, which will not easily be 

term 'of' minority ^xt'end^d if ' helr 

themsrrlvesf a^hey^ ernTr 1 “I* 

tive estates at an agef when men’s P rharArtA P ° SSeSS r° n * heir respec- 

Thls extension, I believe will not ht» are /? rmed in a manner. 

Zemindars, as I find that* the British I«wSIn Cei A tabIe * t( ? the class of 
ago, moved the Legislature on the subject. Association, sometime 

( Sd. ) “I, Sarma 
“29th August i865.'» 

improvement^? the°Wards ,d fnstUuUon'Jffre 5 ^ Vidyasagar for the 
the prohibition of corpora, ^ 

22 
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arguments In favour of the punishment. A Committee was set on 
foot to investigate into the matter. The Committee approved of 
Dr. Rajendra Lala’s scheme of corporal punishment for the Wards. 
This was the origin of the difference between the Doctor and Vidya- 
sagar, which by degrees grew so serious as to ultimately Induce 
Vidyasagar to resign his visitorship. 

Babu Bihari Lai Sarkar, in his biography of Vidyasagar says 
‘It is not easy to ascertain the true reason why he ( Vidyasagar ) 
resigned his visitorship. I tried my best to find It out, but failed. 
I enquired into the matter of Babu Nanda Krishna Basu, one of the 
Secretaries to the Board of Revenue ; but he also failed to find 
it out. So far it has been ascertained that his last visit paid to 
the Institution was on the 28th March, 1865,'*' from which it seems 
that he must have resigned some time after this date.’ 

In 1863, a Committee was formed to consider the introduction of 
Sanskrit into the University curriculum for the several examinations 
in Arts. Vidyasagar was appointed a member on this Committee 
The other members were Messrs. Woodrow and Cowell. The order 
communicated to Vidyasagar on the subject is quoted below 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM. 

“Dated Fort William, the 29th August 1863. 

“The gentlemen whose names are noted in the margin t are 
appointed a Committee to consider and report on the extent to 
which it is expedient to introduce the study of Sanskrit in the 
Collegiate and Zillah Schools with reference to prospective changes 
in the course laid down by the University for the several Examina* 
tions in Arts. Mr. Woodrow will act as President of the Committee, 
and will arrange the place and time of meeting in communication 
with his colleagues 

( Sd. ) “W. S. Atkinson 
“Director of Public Instruction. 

“ No. 3041. 

“Copy forwarded to Pundit Eshwar Chunder Vidyasagar for 
information. 

“Fort William j ( Sd. ) W. S. Atkinson, 

“The 29th August 1863 f “Director of Public Instruction.” 

Besides these important works, both private and public, he had 
to attend to many minor matters. He had almost daily to decide 
and settle many intricate questions on Hindu Law and politics. On 
the 16th May, 1864, Mr. Stanforth of Ranchi referred the following 
question to Vidyasagar for decision 


* “Recordkeeper 

“Can you give the last date on which the late Pandit Isvar Chandra 
Vidyasagar paid a visit to the Ward’s Institution, Calcutta. 



“The last date is 28th March, 1865. 


“N. K. Basu 

29.7 0 


“To Secy. 

“N. N. Seal 

29.7” 

t The names noted In the margiq were Messrs. Woodrow and 
Cowell and Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
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birth t'oTson. 5 ' Whether this son can be a lawful heir to the Zemmdar ? 

On the 22nd June of the same year, Vidyasagar passed the follow- 

hl ^Thi i s° n m is the lawful heir. Although the Zemindar, at the 
f u; s marriaee does not understand what the matter is, yet 
such defective marriage is not invalid in the eyes of the Hindu Law. 

We have already said that Vidyasagar never hesitated to ' fonUict 
debts on his own account to rescue many debtors from the hands 
of usurers and money-lenders by paying them off. But he never 
messed these persons, whom he thus relieved, for repayment of his 
monev Most of these people took advantage of his cautious reserve, 
and never repaid their debts to Vidyasagar. Some of them had really 
no means to pay. In fact, there is no reckoning bow many .Persons 
( some of them men of means ) he thus saved from utter ruin. V 
will give here a few instances of his such liberality. 

(1) Ram Kamal Misra of Radhanagar and Gorachand Datta of 
Gangadaspur, two persons quite unconnected With \ idvasagar, were 
indebted to one Tarachand Sarkar to the extent of 500 rupees. 
Tarachand sued them, and obtained against them a decree for the 
whole amount. Both the Judgment-debtors were arrested under 
warrants of the Court. They then came to Vidyasagar, and with 
tearful eyes, entreated him to save them from jail. Vidyasagar had 
no money in his purse at that time. He stood surety for the two 
debtors and borrowed 500 rupees from Rakhal Mitra, a third party, 
under a bond executed by Ramkamal and Gorachand, and saved 
them from inevitable, imminent imprisonment. But the two debtors 
never more paid visits to Vidyasagar, and he had ultimately to repay, 
from his own purse, the 500 rupees with interest thereon. 

(2) On one occasion, Pandit Jaganmohan Tarkalankar was in 
great peril for 500 rupees. He tried various means to raise the 
money, but failed, and at last, prayed to Vidyasagar for deliverance. 
Vidyasagar resorted to his usual means, borrowed the amount, apd paid 
it to the supplicant. But Tarkalankar also no more visited his protector, 
who had, consequently, to repay the debt out of his own pocket. 

(3) A certain Brahman had contracted a debt of 200 rupees for 
the maintenance of his family. He could not repay the debt. His 
creditor was ready to sue him. The Brahman appealed to the benee* 
volent Vidyasagar for help, and the latter made him a free gift of 
200 rupees. 


Dear reader, we would ask you earnestly to think over VidyasagaPs 
greatness of heart. He was not a man of wealth. In pecuniary point 
of view, he was nothing but a common man of the middle station of 
life. But in liberality he surpassed the richest millionaires. He gave 
away his charities unostentatiously to anybody that prayed to him for 
assistance without distinction of caste or creed. It was quite against 
his nature to refuse a supplicant, be he a Hindu, Christian, Mussulman, 
Jain. or Buddhist. 

It is said, that Mahamahopadhyay Rakhal Das Nyayratna of 
Bhatpara, when he first opened his Tol, applied to Vidyasagar for a 
monthly grant-in-aid for the up-keep of his school. Vidyasagar granted 
him a monthly stipend of 10 rupees, which Nyayratna received from 
him for four years. Subsequently when he had sufficient means of his 
own, he declined to receive the grant any further. Besides this monthly 
stipend, Vidyasagar helped him in other ways also. 
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The charities of this benevolent Pandit did not end with the 
beggars and supplicants. The natural kindness of his heart moved 
him a! ways to enquire into the affairs of his neighbours, and no sooner 
did he find any fellow creature suffering from want and poverty, than he 
helped the poor sufferer with all his means, and provided for the unfor- 
tunate fellow’s ease and comfort. Whenever he was out of his house, 
either on business or airing,_he used to take with him a purseful of 
coins of different denominations, which he always gave away in alms 
to the indigent, he met on his way. It is said, that on one occasion, as 
he was returning home^ late at night, he found by the wayside a harlot 
loitering in the streets in that dead of night in expectation of some lewd 
customer. She had not been able to earn anything that evening, and 
had consequently, nothing to live upon the next day. Vidyasagar gave 
her some money and advised her to go to rest. On another occasion, 
he came to learn that a poor Madrasee was living with his wife and 
numerous children in a low, damp, dingy, filthy hovel. The unfortunate 
man had practically no means of subsistence. Vidyasagar personally 
visited the man in his hut, and provided for his easy, comfortable 
living. 

One morning, when he was taking an airing walk in company with 
one of his friends by Cornwallis Square, he saw a Brahman,; returning 
from his Bhagirathi bath, with a most cheerless face and tears trickling 
down his breast. Vidyasagar asked him the cause of his grief. The 
Brahman was not at first disposed to answer the question, for he saw 
that his interrogator was very plainly dressed in a coarse Dhuti and 
Chadxr and a pair of ordinary slippers ( be it remembered that Vidya- 
sagar never dressed himself gaudily), and that he would not be able 
to do anything for him. Besides, he had heretofore appealed to many 
millionaires of Calcutta for assistance, but all of them had turned to 
him a cold ear. He was therefore disinclined to say anything. But 
when Vidyasagar insisted on hearing his sad tale, the Brahman said, 
that he had borrowed some money for his daughters marriage, but 
that he had had no means to repay the debt, and the creditor had 
consequently brought a case against him in the Court of Small Causes. 
Vidyasagar again asked him what was the date for the hearing of the 
case ; to which the Brahman replied that the date fixed for the hearing 
was on the third day following. By degrees Vidyasagar drew out from 
him his name, residence, the number of his case and other particulars. 
When the unfortunate man was gone, Vidyasagar requested one of his 
friends to go to the Court and make an enquiry. The result of the 
enquiry showed that the poor Brahman was actually indebted to the 
amount of 2400 rupees, inclusive of interest. The next day, Vidyasagar 
deposited the whole amount in the Court in favour of the creditor, and 
cautioned the officers and pleaders that his name might not transpire 
in the transaction, and that he would himself pay the reward that the 
debtor would offer for the donor’s name. On the appointed day, the 
poor Brahman appeared in Court, and was surprised to find that 
his debt had been cleared off. He was exceedingly delighted at his 
unexpected deliverance, and poured forth thankful blessings on the 
unknown benevolent donor. But, at the same time, he was very sorry 
that his best efforts^ to discover the name of the noble benefactor 
completely failed. V as not Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar truly great ? 

The reader is already aware that Vidyasagar had opened many 
female schools in different places, but that the bills for those schools 
had been refused by Mr. Young, the Director of Public Instruction, 
and that he had to pay off those bills out of his own poor purse. 
The reader has also been told, that besides these undue payments, 
he had to incur large expenses on the marriage of Hindu widows, 
and on the maintenance of many poor persons who had contracted 
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were !t not for a difference of opinion between myself and brothers 
who contend by urging that as no practical benefit has hitherto 
resulted, as had been expected by the advocates of the cause of 
widow marriage, further contributions to that end are needlees, 
and though my argument was in favour of perseverance in it for 
a time when a better result might ensue, it has failed to be of any 
avail with them. Being thus restricted in the use of my own discre- 
tion in the matter and indisposed as I feel to act independently 
of them, I am really sorry that my further co-operation with you 
in this respect should cease, and I trust the reasons I have mentioned 
will plead for my cause.” 

E 

Vidyasagar’s reply to the above. 

“As the intimation came too late, I naturally counted upon re- 
ceiving your donation, and I made arrangements accordingly. I 
have, in consequence, been placed in a very difficult position.” 

F 

“My Dear Sir, 

“Dada’s letter of the 1 8th September just reached me. I am glad 
to hear that first half of the Currency Note for Rs. 100 has reached 
you. I enclose the second half. 

“Dada tells me to send you 15 Rupees every month, as my con- 
tribution to the widow marriage fund. If you have no objection, I 
will send my subscription in advance for six months, this will be more 
convenient to me than sending it every month. * * * * 

“ As I shall remain very anxious till I hear from you, kindly let 
me know of the safe delivery of this letter enclosing the second half of 
the Currency Note. 

“I remain, 

“Yours affectionately 

(Sd.) “Raj Kumar Sarbadhikary. 

It is needless to say that these small donations and subscriptions 
contributed very little towards liquidation of his heavy debts. Besides 
these, he had, at this time, to pay 1800 rupees to Maharaja Satis Chandra 
Ray of Nuddea, as will be evident from the following letter, which 
the Maharaja wrote to Vidyasagar acknowledging receipt of the 
amount : — 

“My Dear Vidyasagar Mahashaya, 

“I have received through my Dewan Kurtic Chunder I^oy the 
eighteen hundred Rupees ( Rs. 1800 ) which my late father deposited 
in your care in his life time and for which I am much obliged. Hoping 
you are quite well. \ 

“I remain, 

“ Sincerely yours 
(Sd.) “Satish Chunder Roy. 

We have already said that Vidyasagar generally borrowed mobiles 
from his Indian friends, and sometimes when they happened not to 
have the required money, he would receive from them their Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes, and raise loans by pledging them. He had 
borrowed a large amount by pawning the stock-papers of hus 
friend, Dr. Durga Charan Banarjl, and the latter, when he had al 
urgent necessity for money to clear his own debts, wrote to VidyasagaJ 
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asking for return of his Promissory Notes. Among other thin 8*P ul 2® 
asking tor letter* “You will learn from the same that my 

debt affair is aboul to come to V, ££, which does not admit of further 
delay ” Of course, Vidyasagar had no money then to be able s to re : e ^ 
his friend’s Notes, and he replied to his letter to the following effect . 

4 hate tried my best continually for several days to release your 
Papers, but have failed to make any means. I do not see any chance 
of my being able to return your Notes soon. You are well aware that 
I did^not receive your papers on my private account. 1 took them 
the furtherance of widow marriage. 1 have taken such 1 apers from 
some other friends also. 1 took all these in the hope that I should be 
easily able to clear the. debts, when the advocates °f wtdow marriage 
would pay their contributions. But unfortunately most of * es e sub- 
scribers have not kept their word. The expenses on this accost have 
been daily increasing, while my income is decreasing. I have conse- 
quently been put to a great peril. Like others, you yourself subscribed 
your name to pay a donation and monthly subscriptions, you have paid 
only a half of your promised donation. The other half you have not 
yet paid, and you have withheld your monthly subscription some months 
since. It has now become very difficult to clear the debts. How- 
ever, I am trying my best to repay them. If 1 find no other means, 

I shall dispose of my every thing, and clear the debts ; there is 
no doubt about that. But 1 am deeply sorry that I am unable to 
return your property at a time when you yourself are in great want. 
Had I been able to foresee that the people of our country are so mean 
and worthless, I would never have gone to give widows in marriage. 
I would have stopped with the passing of the Widow Marriage Act.’ 

In fact, Vidyasagar was, at this time, too cumbrously embarrassed. 
He saw no way of diliverance. He had some friends among 
the higher European officials of Government, of whom Sir Cecil 
Beadon, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, was his best friend. 
Sir Cecil clearly saw his difficulties, and one day asked him if he 
was disposed to re-enter the Public Service. Vidyasagar replied 
that if he could help, he was not willing to put on again the shackles 
of thraldom, but that he would think the matter over, and let him 
know his mind. About a year after this conversation, when he saw 
that it was almost impossible for him to manage without a fresh 
source of income, he addressed a letter to his friend, Beadon, on the 
subject. The letter ran as follows 

“The Hon’ble Cecil Beadon. 


“My Dear Sir, 

“A change in circumstances compels me to trouble you with a 
request to do something for me, I am in difficulties, and I find it 
almost impossible for me to put over them without a fresh source of 
income. About this time in the last year, you were pleased to ask 
me whether I was willing to re-enter the public service. I think 
I expressed my unwillingness at the time, but what was then a matter 
of choice has now become a matter of necessity. 

“Trusting to be excused for the trouble 

“ I remain, &c. 

Sd. “ Isvar Chandra Sarma/’ 

This was what Beadon wrote to him in reply 
“My dear Pundit, 

“I will bear your wishes in mind. But I do not, at present,, see any 
way in which I could, find you suitable employment in the public service* 

“Yours truly 

Sd. "C. Beadon/' 
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In the mean time his circumstances grew more embarrassing 
every day, and he began to seriously think of re-entrance into 
Public Service on some lucrative employment. About three years 
after his correspondence with the Lieutenant Governor, referred to 
above, he was informed, though wrongly, that a Professor of Sanskrit 
was about to be newly appointed in the Presidency College at 
Calcutta. He then wrote again to Beadon, praying for the appointment. 
The letter is quoted below : — 

“The Hon’ble Sir Cecil Beadon. 

“My dear Sir, 

“About three years ago when I communicated to you my willing- 
ness to re-enter the public service on account of the difficulty I 
was in, and solicited you to do something for me if ^acticable, you 
were pleased to say in reply that you would bear my wishes in mind. 
Since that time my difficulties have assumed a far more serious 
aspect, and I am compelled, though most unwillingly, to trouble you 
again with the request for doing something for me, if practicable. 

“In March last, you expressed in the course of conversation a 
wish for appointing a professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College. 
If you still entertain that wish, and if you see no objection to my 
being selected for the appointment, kindly give it to me. But I 
must say candidly that notwithstanding the serious nature of the 
difficulties I am in, my vanity would not permit me to serve if the 
salary, which European prcfesssors of that Institution draw, is not 
allowed to me ; the grant of such an indulgence would not be an 
altogether unprecedented one. The native Judge of the High Court 
can be pointed out as an instance. With every sentiment of respect 
and esteem. 

“Yours Sincerely 
Sd. “Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

To the above Beadon replied as follows : — 

“My dear Pundit, 

“I should be glad if I could in any way forward your wishes, but I 
see a great difficulty in the matter. I am sure the Government of 
India would not listen to the proposal of founding a Sanskrit Professor- 
ship in the Presidency College on so high a salary. But I shall 
consult Mr. Atkinson on the general question without mentioning 
your name. * * * 

“Yours truly 
Sd. “C. Beadon.” 

Vidyasagar then addressed to Beadon the following letter 

“The Hon’ble Sir Cecil Beadon. 

“My Dear Sir, 

“When I wrote to you about the Sanskrit Professorship I was under 
the impression, that the creation of such an appointment had been 
settled and that the place was entirely in your gift. But as it appears 
from your favour of the 9th ultimo that there is likely to be great 
difficulty in the matter, and as it is farthest from my wish to put 
you to any sort of inconvenience on my personal account, I most 
gladly withdraw my request. You need not trouble yourself any 
further on the subject. 

“Hoping to be excused for the trouble. 

“I remain, 

“Yours sincerely 

(Sd.) “ Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 
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So here ended his desires and attempts to re-enter the Public 
Service. He no more thought of such an employment. That Vidya- 
sagar should be compelled under critical circumstances to seek for an 
opportunity to re-obtain a service from which he had retired of his own 
will disregarding the counsels of his friends, is no strange thing. Not a 
few great men are known to have sought for rescue, though much against 
their will, under pressure of difficulties. Maharana Pertab Sing, the 
greatest hero of Rajputana, when defeated by the army of Akbar, 
was obliged to wander from hill to hill with his family. Yet he did 
not submit to the Mussulman Emperor. At last, when he saw one 
day that his dear children were feeding upon bread of grass seeds, 
and even that hardly sufficed to appease their hunger, he thought 
of submitting to Akbar, and accordingly addressed to him a letter 
Intimating his design. But, in fact, his after thoughts prevented him from 
taking that disgraceful step, and he gave up his design of surrendering 
to the Mussulman Emperor. Was there ever a greater patriot and 
hero than Pertab Sing ? When such a great man was compelled 
by adverse circumstances to determine upon adopting a step so 
humiliating, there is nothing strange in VidyasagaPs determination 
to seek for re-entrance into dependent life. However, fortunately 
for the country, he was baffled in his attempts, for he was destined 
to be of greater service to his motherland, as will appear presently. 

Vidyasagar had an intimate friendship with Mr. Dali, an American 
Missionary. He had been a native of Boston in the United States 
of America, and belonged to the Unitarian Church of that city. He 
was sent out as a missionary to preach Christianity in this country. 
He established a “Useful Arts School” In the Dhurrumtollah Street 
of Calcutta. In this school, instructions were given to the natives 
of this country in Music, Fine Arts, and Athletic Exercises, besides 
English literature. Dali was a kind hearted, benevolent man like 
Vidyasagar. He also founded a free School for the education of 
poor native children. It was his kindness of heart and benevolence 
that attracted our noble hero to form an acquaintance of him. 
Whenever Mr. Dali wanted pupils or teachers for his schools, he 
consulted Vidyasagar on the point. Besides this, he also asked for 
our hero’s advice on all important matters connected with the educa- 
tion of the people of this country. To illustrate our statement, we will 
crave indulgence of the reader to quote here two of Mr. Dali’s letters. 


(' i ) 

“Useful Arts School, 

“ No. 85 Dhurrumtolla. 

“My Good Friend, “J an y-6, 1864. 

“Unity thank you for your prompt attention to my request. The 
teacher you send looks like the right man. 4 e 

1 thank you. 

“Sincerely, 

(Sd.) “C. H. S. Dall ” 


(*) 


“My Good Friend, 


“85, Dhurrumtollah 
‘Useful Arts School. 
“Feby. 1st 1863. 


“Many thanks for your sending of this young man to-dav Th* 
place he was to have filled happens to be just now occupied by a teacher 

Xis youn7man y Sh ° Uld ,he b * vacamTlall sanffor 
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savs'^rom? 6 ^ t6aCher next L t0 m V highest, whom your kind note 
look ToxiousTy tO - mOrr0w ° r the n “‘ da y. begin on 25 Rs. we 

“Call and see us when you can and always believe me. 


“Your friend and co-worker 
( Sd. ) “C. H. S. Dall.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE METROPOLITAN INSTITUTION. 

„ 'y e 'be following from a pamphlet entitled ‘Statement of Facts 
Relating To The Metropolitan Institution : — 

q u !‘ In 18 59. a school, under the name of the Calcutta Training 
Schoo!, was founded in Sankar .Ghose’s Lane, in the Northern Division 

rL l l °n, ° f Calc H tta > by Babus Thakurdas Chakravarti, MadhX 

Pa?S d an H D r-\ 1 at ' l P avan Sen> Gan gacharan Sen, Jadabchandra 

^ince deceased' ShnaVadaS Adhya aHaS Baishnava charan Adhya, all 

, Tu 6 C °? tS ® sta blishing the school were defrayed by the 

founders themselves ; but several other Hindu gentlemen rendered 
substantial aid to the school ; for instance, the Wellington Square 
Dutt family gave a large number of books for establishing a library 
m connection with the School, and the late Babu Sya^achafan 
Mallik, who was described as the patron of the School, contributed 
to the expenses of the school at its inception, which, however became 
gelf-supporting within a short time. ’ d 

J he ob je ct which the founders had in view was not to make 
P J? 2 f ® U r t Ia ® f L he ,nst .tution, but to impart English education to 
ass Hindu youths at a lesser tution-fee than what was 
charged in the Government Shcois in which religious toleration was 
enjoined, and Hindus would therefore send their boys to them in 
preference to the Missionary schools which, though charging a 
lesser tuition-fee, had the avowed object of preaching Christianity 

Hindus HmdU students * and werc » on that account, disliked by the 

. ‘‘ f 4 * T h f ® sch °ol was at first managed by the founders themselves, 

but after a few months of its establishment, they saw Pundit Iswara 

rSSaP a^i d ?hi ag i ar Wh0 * as r Pnnci P al of the Government Sanskrit 
College and the Inspector of Government female schools, was most 

experienced in managing schools, and had ample time at his disposal 

h RoKn ad Ro^ S - 8 iI ied l £ e G ? vernmen t service,— and requested him 
and Babu Rajknshna Banerjee to assist them in managing the 

school ; and on their complying with the request, a Committee of 
Management was formed consisting of the founders and of the said 
two gentlemen and a few other additional members and the said 
Commitee continued to manage the school up to March 1861. 

“5. In the said year a difference of opinion sprung up amongst 
the members of the said Committee with respect to the dismissal of a 
teacher found guilty of gross misconduct ; and this led to disagreement 
between the founders, two of whom, namely, Babus Thakurdas Chakra- 
varti and Madhabchandra Dhara did, in consequence, give up their 
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r ; e hts to, and cut off their connections with, the said school, and founded 
a rival school under the name of the Calcutta Training Academy. At 
that time Babu Madhabchandra Dhara, who was the Treasurer of the 
Calcutta Training School, had in his hands five or seven hundred 
Rupees of the School fund, which amount was taken away and appro- 
priated by the said two seceders and impliedly understood as the price 
or value of their interest in the original school. 


“6. After the said disruption, the remaining founders, . namely 
Paiitpavan Sen, Gangacharan Sen, and Baishnavadas alias Baishhnva- 
charan Adhya, who had other works to do, haying found by experience 
that Pundit Iswarachandra Vidyasagar was highly public spirited and 
thoroughly disinterested, and was best competent to manage the school, 
entrusted the management thereof to the said Pundit, and to Raja 
Pratapchandra Sinha, Ramanath Tagore, Hiralal Sil, Ramgopal Ghosh, 
and Rai Harachandra Ghosh Bahadur. 


“7. In April 1861 the aforesaid gentlemen formed a Committee of 
Management of which Raja Pratapchandra Sinha was the President 
and the rest were members, and the Pundit was also the Secretary, 
and they laid down certain rules regarding the said school and its 
management,” 


* 


* 


* 


* 


For convenience* sake we quote below the objects and rules of the 
School as found in another pamphlet, entitled ‘Rules of the Calcutta 
Training School’, said to have been published by Vidyasagar in 1862, 
for distribution to the pupils. 


“Committee of Management : 
“Raja Pratap Chunder Sing Bahadoor, President 


Babu Rama Nath Tagore, 'i 

„ Hira Lai Seal, I 

„ Ram Gopal Ghose, > Members. 

Rai Hara Chunder Ghose * | 

Bahadoor, J 

Iswara Chunder Vidyasagar, Member and Secretary. 

Babu Gangadhar Acherjee, Assistant Secretary. 

“That the nature and object of this Institution may be better 
understood, the Committee of Management desire to submit for the 
information of the public the following Explanatory Statement 

“It has been found by experience that the great majority of pupils 
brought up in elementary schools are not well-grounded in their 
knowledge of the English language and literature. Generally speaking 
they are hurriedly passed through the Entrance Course, and are ushered 
into the world without the acquisition of such knowledge as is calculated 
to be of real service to them in after-life, or if they enter higher institu- 
tions for the further prosecution of their studies they are often dis- 
appointed of success, because of the imperfect training they had received 

“To remedy evil is the earnest desire of tee Committee of Manage- 

“Their system of tuition will aim to avoid overburdening memory 
while they will endeavour to impart healthy exercise to all the intellect 
tual faculties. 

u n ‘‘ Particular attention will be directed to the moral training of the 
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“ T ° the pupils of the junior classes oral lessons will be given on 
useful subjects as heretofore. But this will be done in each class 
eparalely, since it has been found that such instruction conveyed to 
several classes simultaneously is comparatively ineffective, owing to the 
inequality of age and attainments. The services of an efficient staff of 
teachers have been secured. 

• ^ s . ' n the opinion of the Committee of Management the success of 

instructions given in schools mainly depends on efficient and careful 
supervision, they have appointed an experienced officer as Assistant 
Secretary, whose sole duty will be that of supervision, watching over 
the operations of the Institution in all its details with vigilance and 
c ar 6. This important function is generally performed by Head Masters, 
in addition to their principal duty of preparing the first class for the 
Entrance Examination. Experience has proved that both these duties 

cannot be efficiently performed by one individual, however talented he 
may be. 

“Rules. 

** r* The Institution shall be named the Calcutta Training School. 

. 2 - It shall consist of three departments, namely, the Infant, the 
Junior, and the Senior Departments. 

“3. The object of the Institution is to give an efficient elementary, 
education to Hindu youths in the English as well as the Bengali language 
and literature. 

“4. In the Infant Department instruction is imparted in the 
Bengali language alone. 

“ 5. The rates of schooling fee are as follow : — “Infant Department, 
rupee r ; Junior Department, rupees 2 ; Senior Department, rupees 3. 

“6. Applications for admission are to be made to the Assistant 
Secretary. 

“7. Every applicant admitted must deposit one month’s schooling- 

fee. 

“8. The deposits will be returned on leaving the school, if there 
be no demand against the pupil withdrawing on account of schooling-fee. 

“9. Notice of withdrawal must be given in writing to the Assistant 
Secretary within the first seven days of the month, or schooling-fee shall 
be charged for that month. 

“10. The schooling-fee must be paid in advance on or before the 
16th day of each month. 

“n. The names of defaulters shall be struck off the roll and their 
deposits credited to the schooling-fee account. 

“12. Parties whose names shall be thus struck off may be re-admit- 
ted on payment of a fine of one rupee and a fresh deposit of one month’s 
schooling-fee. 

“13. The management of the school shall be vested in a body to 
be called the Committee of Management. 

“14. The Committee of Management shall nominate and appoint 
from their own body their President and Secretary. 

“15. They shall meet monthly, say on the first Tuesday of 
every month, or on such other day as they may from time to time 
appoint. 

“16. The presence of three members shall form a quorum. 

“17. All questions to be decided by a majority of votes. 

“18. The President shall have a second or casting vote, if required 
to form a’majority. 
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“19, On the requisition of one or more members, special meetings 
of the Committee shall be convened. 

“20. Babu Shama Charan Mullick, late Patron of the school, 
shall have the privilege of nominating four free-pupils. 

“21. Each member of the Committee of Management shall have 
the privilege of nominating two free-pupils. 

“22. The Committee shall be at liberty to add to their own body 
such person or persons whose connection with the school might be 
deemed desirable. 

“23. The Secretary shall exercise a general control over the 
internal management of the school. 

“24. The Assistant Secretary shall be present in the school during 
the school hours. 


“25. He shall carry out the instructions of the Committee of 
Management. 

“26. He shall keep strict watch over the discipline and studies 
of the various classes, and over all the details connected with the 
internal management of the school. . 


“27. He shall examine the senior and junior classes periodically ; 
the former once in three months and the latter monthly. 

“28. He shall sign the bills for schooling-fees, collect them, and 
keep accounts of receipts and disbursements. 

“29. The school shall open at 10-30 a. m. and close at 4. P. m. 

“30. One teacher at least shall be present on each playground 
during the time of recreation to watch over the conduct of the pupils. 

“31. Scholarship of ten rupees each shall be awarded to three of 
the most meritorious pupils for two years to enable them to prosecute 
their studies in a higher educational institution, such as the Presidency, 
the Medical, or the Civil Engineering College. 

“32. The funds of the school shall be depositeddn the Bank of 
Ben gal or in any other Bank, in the name of a Member and the 
Secretary. 

r s . ur P lus , assets sha11 be appropriated to the benefit of the 

decide u 0 on'» such * manner as tbe Committee of Management may 
P ^ ^ ^ 


We again take the following from the first-named pamphlet : — 

Agreeably to the above Rule No. 32, an account of the said 
rhandrr a rh Pe i ne « 1 u Bank of Bengal in the names of Rai Hara- 
Novemb«?86,'. Bahadur and Pundit Iswarachandra :Vidyasagar, in 


“9. In 1864, the abovenamed Managers of the school chanced 

feS* w 

was refused. The a PP ll cation, however, 

. '* I . I ‘ , l8b 5 > B ? bu Kbelat Chandra Ghosh, the owner of th* 

house in which the school was located, and with whom a conLari 

Chandra" V?H by , Raja Pra < a Pchandra Sinha Ind PundU Iswara 

additions and^aherations we?e 

m the original side of the High Court, Suit No. 88 2 P of 1865, for int 
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against the said two Managers of the school, who in their written 
statement filed in that suit say that they among others were Managers 
of the school. * * *” 

For ready reference, extracts from the written statement referred 
to above, filed on the ist September 1865, are given below 

“ Suit No. 882 of 1865. 

“In the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

Ordinary original Civil Jurisdiction. 

“Khelat Chunder Ghose Plaintiff. 

“ Versus 

“Raja Pertap Chunder Sing and Iswara 

Chunder Vidyasagar Defendants. 

“ Written statement of the Defendants. 

“ I. In May one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine the then 
Committee of Management of a certain Educational Establishment, 
formerly called the Calcutta Training School, but now called the 
Metropolitan Institution, rented from the plaintiff the house mention- 
ed in the plaint at the monthly rent of fifty rupees for the use of 
the said school. 

“ II. In April one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one a change 
took place in the Committee of Management, and the defendants, 
among others, became Managers of the said school. 

* ' * * * 

“XII. In February one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four 
the plaintiff had sent in a bill for rupees one hundred on account 
of rent for January preceding, which the defendants, along with the 
other mangers of the said school, refused to pay in consequence of the 
incomplete state of the building. Since then no bill for rent has been 
presented by the plaintiff. 

^ ^ 

“XV. In May one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five defen- 
dant Iswara Chunder Vidyasagar, on behalf of himself and the other 
defendant, proposed to * * Khagendra Nath Mullick as 

the plaintiff’s agent to have the matter settled by arbitration or by 
the opinion of the Advocate General The said Khagendra Nath 
Mullick did not agree to this proposal, and demanded the payment of 
rupees five hundred on account of rent. The defendants refused to 
pay any money on account, and the defendant Iswara Chunder Vidya- 
sagar wrote the following letter to the plaintiff : — 

“Babu Khelat Chandra Ghosh. 

“Dear Sir, — I am sorry that I cannot pay you five hundred rupees 
as a payment on account of the rents of the house occupied by the 
Metropolitan Institution. I am prepared to pay all arrears at the 
rate of fifty rupees a month, and shall make the payment on your 
sending me your bills at that rate. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“Calcutta, 13th May, 1863, ( Sd ). “Isvar Chandra Sarma, 

“Hcnorary Secretary for the Institution.” 

We again take the following from the first-named pamphlet 

“12. It appears from the written statement that dispute had 
been going on for a long time before the institution of the aforesaid 
suit. And it is said that Babus Ramanath Tagore, Hiralal Sil, and 
Ramgopal Ghosh, who were on terms of friendship with the plaintiff, 
and wished to have the dispute amicably settled by yielding to his 
demand, retired from the management of the school on account of 
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their proposal of amicable settlement being disapproved by the Pundj* 
and the other members. These three gentlemen, however do not 
appear to have taken any active part in the management of the 
school : but two of them, namely, Babus Ramanath Tagore and 
Ramgopal Ghosh, who were Members of the Senate, countersigned 

the application for affiliation stated above. in Ral 

In 1866, Raja Pratapchandra Smha died, and in ibob, Kal 

Harachandra Ghosh Bahadur died, and in conseqsence I und “ 

Isvarachandra Vidyasagar became the sole surviving Manager of 

the said Institution. . . , . 

“14. The surplus assets of the Institution were invested in 

G. P. Notes in the name of Rai Harachandra Ghosh Bahadur, and 
the said Notes were, after his death, endorsed over by his legal re- 
presentative to Pundit Iswarachandra Vidyasagar, the surviving 

Manager of the Institution. ^ . . _ . 

“15. The account of the Institution in the Bank of Bengal, in 
the joint names as stated above, was allowed to lapse in 1871, as there 

were only a few rupees deposited there”. 

Under Vidyasagar’s exceptionally able management, the school 
made rapid progress, and every year showed brilliant results at the 
Calcutta University Entrance Examination. In the beginning of 1864, 
the name of the institution was converted from “the Calcutta Training 
School” to “The Hindu Metropolitan Institution, ” and in April of the 
same year an application was made for the affiliation of the Institu- 
tion to the Calcutta University for the instruction of the higher Arts, 
but it was rejected. The application ran as follows 
“To H. Scott Smith, Esq., 

“ Registrar, Calcutta University. 

« Sir, 

We have the honour to request the favour of your laying before 
the Syndicate this our application for the affiliation of the Metropolitan 
Institution to the Calcutta University. 

“We beg to annex hereto the declaration and the statement re- 
quired by the rules for affilation. 

“With regard to the provision proposed to be made for the 
instruction of the students up to the standard of the B. A. degree, 
we beg to state that we have decided to organise the instructive staff 
as indicated in the statement. At present arrangements have been 
made for the instruction of the students in the course prescribed for 
the First Examination in Arts, and 39 students have already been 
admitted to the class which has been opened from the current session. 
Three teachers* have been entertained fpr this special purpose and 
additions will be made to the instructive staff as the new department 
will be developed. 

. “W e beg leave to assure the Syndicate that the Metropolitan Institu- 
tion will be maintained on the proposed footing for five years at least* 


“Calcutta, "I 


“Sir, 

“Your most obedient Servants 

2nd April, 1864. / 


(Sd.) 

1) 

“Portap Chandra Sing, 
“ Hara Chandra Ghose, 

Members of the "\ 


l» 

“Isvar Chandra Sarma, 

Senate, Calcutta > 


(Sd.) 

“Rama Nath Tagore, 

University. j 


t» 

“Ram Gopal Ghose.” 


Baku Ananda Krishna Bose, one of the most distinguished 

° f thC HindU C0Uege ’ ** is a m ^fTolid sid extensive 
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On the death of Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha and Hara Chandra 
Ghosh in 1866 and 1868 respectively the sole responsibility of the manage- 
ment of the Institution fell on the shoulders of Vidyasagar alone. But 
he was a man of very broad shoulders, and took up the burden cheerily. 
At the outset and for some time afterwards, Vidyasagar had to 
lay out a good amount from his private purse to make the school 
successful. No doubt, the rate of tuition-fee charged was 3 Rupees 
a month for every student from the highest to the lowest class, 
but the number of pupils was too small, for there was the Training 
Academy standing in rivalry. In a few years, the exceptionally 
brilliant result of the Metropolitan Institution attracted many youths 
from other schools, and it then became self-supporting. But to the 
credit of Vidyasagar it must be said that, like the proprietors of 
many schools of the present day, he never turned the Institution 
to a profitable business. Out of the revenues of the school, he never 
appropriated a single pice to his own personal interest. Even the 
present authorities of the Institution have admitted in their printed 
declaration that ; — “He ( 1. e. the Pandit) never made any profit 
out of the income of the institution. He did, however, take loans 
occasionally from the fund of the Institution, but the same was always 
repaid.” 

On the 25th January, 1872, Vidyasagar reformed a Committee for 
the management of the Institution, consisting of himself, Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, and Kristo Das Paul as members. Two days subse- 
quent to the formation of this Committee an application was again 
made for the affiliation of the Institution to the Calcutta University 
up to the First Arts Examination. The application ran as follows : — 

“To 


“Sir, 


“J. Sutcliffe Esq. M. A. 

“Registrar to the Calcutta University. 


“We, the Managers of the Metropolitan Institution, request that 
you will be so good as to lay before the Syndicate this our applica- 
tion for its affiliation to the Calcutta University up to the First 
Arts Examination. 

“As required by the rules for affiliation, we hereby declare that 
the Institution has the means of educating up to the First Arts Examina- 
tion standard. 

“We annex a statement showing the provision contemplated to be 
made for the instruction of the students up to the same standard 
after the sanction for affiliation is accorded. We beg leave to state 
that we will employ senior scholars of the pre- university era or 
graduates of the Calcutta University as professors of the Institution. 

“We hereby assure the Syndicate that the Institution, if affiliated, 
will be maintained on the proposed footing for five years, and trust 
that this ass»ranr e -yjn be deemed satisfactory. 


“Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution 

“The 25th January 1872. 


1 


I 


f 


(Sd.) 


J 






We have the honour to be 
“ Sir 

“Your most obedient servant 
“ Isvar Chandra Sarma 
“Dwaraka Nath Mitter 
“ Krito Dass PaL 


“Counterstgned by Members 
of the Senate, Calcutta 
University” 


( Sd. ) “Rama Nath Tagor 
“Rajendra Lala Mitra 


“( 2 ) Babu Herumbo Lai' Gosain, graduated in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in January, 1864. 

“( 3 ) Babu Mohesh Chunder Chatterjee, a distinguished senior 
scholar of the Sanskrit College.” ^ . 


* > 
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“List of the Instructive staff to be entertiined. 


Professor of the English Language. 
“Sanskrit 
“Mathematics 
“History and Philosophy 

(Sd.) 

n 


One 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

“Isvara Chandra Sarma 
“Dwaraka Nath Mitter 
“Kristo Dass Pal” 


Vidyasagar was not content with merely sending the application to 
the Registrar of the University, for he knew that the European members 
of the Syndicate were all against private enterprises of th'e kind. He, 
therefore, very wisely addressed to Mr. E. C. Bayley, one of the most 
influential members of the Syndicate, the following letter soliciting his 
cordial support to the movement : — 


“My dear Sir, 

“I beg to inform you that we have this day sent in our application 
for the affiliation of our Institution to the University for submission to 
the Syndicate at their meeting at this afternoon. I need hardly repeat 
that I would not have moved in this matter, did I not feel persuaded 
that we would have your kind support. Last year I took no action, 
because I could not manage to see you. I do not know how the other 
members of the Syndicate would feel disposed, but I may mention for 
your information that one of the managers of the Institution saw Mr. 
Sutcliffe and also Mr. Atkinson, and the latter told him that although 
he had objections to the course proposed, still he had made up his mind 
not to oppose the application. If it should be urged at the Syndicate 
that the character of the instruction to be imparted in the Institution 
would be inferior inasmuch as the instructive staff would enlist exclusi- 
vely of natives. I would take the liberty to remind you that the 
Sanskrit College, which teaches up to the B. A. Standard, has an 
exclusively native staff, and that our Professors would be drawn from 
the same class of men. We feel confident, that native Professors, if 
selected with care and judgment, would be found quite competent, but 
should we from experience feel the necessity of entertaining an English 
Professor for instruction in the English language in which alone English 
aid might be necessary, we would certainly employ one — our object, it 
is needless for me to mention, is the good of the Institution and we 
will spare no means to accomplish it. I believe there is a desire in 
certain quarters to know the scale of pay we will allow to our Professors, 
£ at * matter I submit, between the employer and the employee, and 
tne affiliation rules, so far as I can understand them, do not require 
such details. It will be our aim to combine efficiency with economy, 

as 1 hav ® sp ® nt > 1 may say, my whole life in managing schools, I 

Protect WI !1 a - rae 1° .exercise my own discretion in selecting 
Professors and regulating their pay. 6 

f „, *iL Ca «™ -?° earnestly impress upon your mind that we strongly 

The hfph rate Of °^ on ^ ertln g ° ur Institution into a High School. 
nroH'K;! gh f* f sch ?° 1 J , , n & charged at the Presidency College is 
prohibitory to many middle class youths, while their parents beini? 
, t0 * eir b °y s being, sent to Missonary Colleges, they ar! 

h UP acad t m,c ^cation after matriculation, ^hls 
institution would be a great boon to them. 

NBti!"i[rM managers of the Institution are myself, Justice Dwarka 
Njth Mitter, and Babu Kristo Dass Pal. We are satisfied ttattS 
means at our command will be quite sufficient for all the purposes 

24 
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of the Institution. But should any deficiency arise, we will be pre- 
pared to supply it from our own pockets. I trust our assurance for 

enanc , e °* Institution on the proposed footing for five years 
will be deemed satisfactory by the Syndicate. 

“ Trusting to be excused for the trouble. 

"The 27th January 1872, “I remain, 

"iMy Dear Sir, 

“Yours sincerely 
(Sd). Isvara Chandra Sarma.” 

“ £• C. Bayley Esq., &c. &c. 

This time the application was granted, and the Institution was 
made a Second Grade College, that is, permission was given to 
the Institution to train up students for the First Examination in 
Arts. But Vidyasagar was now beset with difficulties and obstacles. 
Even his friends doubted the efficiency of the Institution to impart 
college instruction properly, and they tried to dissuade him from 
what they thought his fruitless attempts. These rumours tended to 
dishearten the students, who became fearful of their success. Some- 
times their guardians called on Vidyasagar and vexed him with 
various questions on the subject. It is said, that continued ’vexa- 
tions of this kind perplexed him very much. At last, unable to bear them, 
he appeared one day in the Institution, and told the students of the 
First Arts Class, that they were free to go away to some other college, 
if they were afraid of their success. But the boys one and all 
declared that they would never quit the Institution, come what might. 
Vidyasagar was very pleased, and assured them that he was anxious 
for the success of his school, and that he would take every means to 
make the Institution as efficient as any other college in Bengal. In 
fact, he did as he said. He engaged the most distinguished native 
scholars of the time as professors to his college. It must be admitted, 
to his great credit, that he was the pioneer of working as an Arts 
College successfully without the aid of European teachers. 

At the First Arts examination of 1874, the Metropolitan Institu- 
tion stood second in order of merit. Every one was amazed at 
the brilliant success of the native college at its first appearance, 
and even Mr. Sutcliffe, the Principal of the Presidency College and 
Registrar of the Calcutta University was fain to admit that “the Pandit 
has done wonders.” When the result of the examination was out, 
Vidyasagar was not in Calcutta ; he was at his sanitarium, Karmatar. 
No sooner did he see the result in the Government Gazette, than he 
hastened to Calcutta, and first of all called at the house of the youth, 
Jogendra Chandra Basu, who had topped the list of successfut candidates 
from the Institution. He congratulated Jogendra Chandra on his 
eminent success, and asked the youth to call at his own house. When 
the student appeared before him, he opened his Library, and taking 
out a complete set of Scott’s Waverley Novels, bound in leather adorned 
with gilt letters of his name, made a gift of it to the youth as prize. He 
inscribed on the book, with his own hand, as follows : — 

“Awarded 

“To Jogindra Chandra Bose at the close of his brilliant career as a 
student in the Metropolitan Institution. 

(Sd.) “Isvar Candra Sarma. 

“8th January, 1875.” 

The except! anally brilliant success of the Metropolitan Institution 
attracted many students from other colleges, and the school gradually 
rose to a very high eminence and prosperity, which encouraged 
Vidyasagar to raise it to the highest standard. In 1879, the Institution 
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was made a first grade college, and in 1881 students were first sent 
up to the B. A. examination. Sixteen students came out successful 
in the first year, and obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
names of the 16 graduated students are given below in Alphabetical 
order : — Bandyopadhyay Annanda Prasad, Kalipada, Kumudnath, 
Nanda Lai ; Bhattacharya Akshay Kumar, Siva Prasanna ; Chakra- 
varti Jadunath, Kunjavihari, Puma Chandra ; Chattopadhyay Gopal 
Chandra ; Datta Jogendra Nath, Nabin Chandra ; Mandal I ran 
Krishna ; Maitra Hem Chandra ; Ray Jagnesvar ; Ray Chaudhun 
Ashutosh. 

In the space of 12 years from 188 r to 1892,498 students of the 
Metropolitan Institution obtained the B. A. degree, and 33 youths 
obtained the M. A. degree. Since 18851 the honours course has been 
introduced into the B. A. class instead of the M. A. class. . In the 
8 years from 1885 to 1892, 86 pupils of this Institution obtained the 
degree of honours with B. A. In 1882, the Metropolitan Institution was 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta for the instruction of the Law 
Course. In the next ten years 513 youths obtained the B. L. degree. 
Out of this number three topped the list in 1883, 1885, and 1886, 

and won a prize of 100 Rupees each. This must be considered a most 
satisfactory result for a private institution under native managers and 
Indian professors. Such an extraordinary success was due to Vidya- 
sagaPs able management and tact in the selection of teachers. He 
never entertained European professor?. - He selected for his professors 
Indians of most solid attainments, whose names, particularly that of 
Babu Prosanna Kumar Lahiri, should be perpetuated along with that 
of the Institution. 


Vidyasagar had great abilities at management of educational 
institutions. We have seen how he introduced various reforms into 
the Sanskrit College and made it eminently successful. He had one 
great merit \ whatever he handlud, he applied himself heart and 
soul to its improvement. When Vidyasagar took over the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Institution on his own shoulders, he de- 
voted to it all his energy, attention, and experience, and soon brought 
about many reforms, which raised it to such conspicuous eminence. 
He paid the teachers of his college and schools handsomely, for he 
ne.er tried to profit himself by the income of these institutions, 
we have already said that he was always averse • to infliction of 
corporal punishment to school ■ boys, and he interdicted such punish- 
ment altogether from his institutions. Mention has been made before 
be compelled one of the teachers to retire from his service 
lrhnn!m«f rd * ng ,n j^ nct,oos » n this respect. His instruction to the 
but Tn J? )•?* !t at i hey , never resort t0 bodi! y chastisement, 

Wher^anv hn * V the . boyS - ^ kind and * entle words and treatment: 
him om A?lL - > ncor u r, g ,bIe refractory, Vidyasagar would drive 
all the IS A h ! S be j n made beforeh ° w he once drove out 
Metropolitan w? e .- SeC °!, d C,aSS ° f the Syambazar Branch of the 

Krs :r-: ra s..x -a.r AsrJXSi £ 
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time of paying these visits. It generally happened that while a 
teacher was seriously engaged in imparting instruction, Vidyasagar 
stepped slowly into the room and stood behind the teacher hearing 
his lectures, and as soon as the teacher saw him he tried to rise 
from his seat to receive the mighty visitor. But Vidyasagar would 
prevent him, saying, — ‘Do not rise from your seat, but go on with 
your duty. In trying to show me respect you may fail in your own 
duty.’ If he saw any boy slumbering in the class, he would at 
once remove him from the class and provide for his sleep in some 
separate place. These surprise visits had the effect of keeping 
both the teachers and the students always alert and attentive to their 
respective works. Whenever a teacher or student called on him at 
his residence after school hours, he would leave everything aside, 
and first of all feed him with refreshments. It is said that on such 
occasions he would peel and divide Mangoes and other fruits with 
his own hands, and feed his visitor with them sumptuously. If any 
of the servants of the Institution fell ill, he would take great care 
of him and provide for his proper medical treatment. When Kasi, 
the old porter of the Institution died of Carbuncle, Vidyasagar was 
very sorry, for he had not been told of his illness, and consequently 
no provisions had been made for the poor man’s treatment. Hence- 
forth he engaged a medical practitioner for the teachers and other 
servants of the Institution. 

We have already said that the monthly rate of tuition-fee in this 
Institution was 3 rupees per heal But those poor boys who could 
not afford to pay even this small fee, were allowed by him to read 
as free-students. Sometimes unscrupulous persons took undue ad- 
vantage of his kindness and deceived him in this respect. On 
one occasion, a wealthy man of Calcutta falsely recommended a boy 
to him as very poor and unable to pay his school fee. Vidyasagar 
kindly allowed the boy to be admitted as a free student. In fact, the 
boy was the rich man’s brotlfer-in-law ( wife’s brother ), but 
Vidyasagar did not know it then. Later on, one day, when he paid 
a visit the Institution he saw that the poor boy was very gaudily 
dressed and was eating rich refreshments. He was quite surprised 
and on enquiry came to know the true story of the boy. He at 
once drove the boy out of the school. 

There is no reckoning how many unscrupulous, deceitful persons 
outraged on his simplicity and kindness and cheated him out of his 
money. On one occasion, he received a letter purporting to have 
been written by a lower form student of the Uttarpara School. 
The contents of the letter were to the efTect ; — ‘I am a parentless, 
poor boy. I have no one in the world to call my own. A kind 
neighbour provides me with my boarding. I have been allowed to 
read in the Uttarapara School as a free-student. I have not a 
single pice to pay the ferryman, and cross the river to visit your 
feet. If you should be pleased »o send me the following books, 

I may prosecute my studies for this year.’ Vidyasagar at once 
despatched the required books to the address of the boy at the 
Uttarapara School. Every succeeding year, the boy wrote to him, 
saying that he was promoted to the next higher class, and 
asking for some books appropriate to that form, and every year, 
the kind-hearted Vidyasagar sent him the required books. Thus the 
boy deceived him continually for five years. A few days after books 
had been sent on for the last time, the Head Master of the Uttar- 
para School paid a visit to our hero. In course of conversation, 
Vidyasagar asked the visitor if he knew a certain boy of the name 
of * * reading in the first class and how he fared with his 

studies. The visitor did not know the boy, and he said that there 
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was no boy of that name either in his first or second class. Vldya- 
sagar said in a humorous tone,— ‘You are a very good master, I 
see ! The boy has been asking me for books for these five years 
on the representation of being promoted annually to the next higher 
class from the fifth to the first, and I have been sending him in 
the required books regularly to the address of your school, and 
yet you say, there is no boy of that name in your school. You do 
not seem to know all the boys. The Head Master was somewhat 
abashed, and promised to make enquiries and let him know the 
result in no time. The next day, the Head Master enquired for the 
boy in all the classes from the highest down to the lowest, but 
failed to find him out. At last, it transpired that there was a book- 
seller of that name close to the school. On pressure being put to 
the man, he admitted that he had got the books fraudulently and 
disposed of them. The Head Master lost no time in informing our 
hero of what had really happened. Vidyasagar was mortified at the 
news, but took no steps to have the culprit punished. He was only 
heard to say, — ‘How can that land expect to improve, which gives birth 
to such deceitful children ?* 

To the infinite credit of Vidyasagar, it must be admitted by all, 
that he was the pioneer of private enterprise in this respect. A 
number of schools and colleges have afterwards been started in imi- 
tation of the Metropolitan Institution, and their eminent success at 
the present day is due to their emulation of their eldest sister. 
Mr. Buckland in his ‘Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors* says,— 
“The establishment of the Metropolitan Institution in Calcutta in 
1864, and its successful working under his management as a first 
grade College, are well-known to the educational history of Bengal ; 
it was the prototype and patern of many similar Institutions. The 
Metropolitan Institution had an attached school of 800 boys, besides 
4 or 5 branches in different quarters of the town of Calcutta. * * 

* * * * 

The magnificent building of the Metropolitan Institution was 
erected by him” ( Vidyasagar ) “at a cost of a lakh and a half of rupees ; 
the expenditure was primarily incurred at his own cost ; though it 
was afterwards recouped in a large measure from the surplus income 
of the College and its branch schools.” Such is the eulogium bestowed 
on Vidyasagar s management of educational institutions by a Euro- 
pean high official of the Government of India. 

In 1864, appeared his Akhyadmanjari Part I. It is a Bengali 
R ® a . der K fo , r - y ° Ung chi , ldren > ful1 instructive lessons. The language 
same\ks°s ,S “ eXCel,ent aS that of his former Publications of the 
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institution b clifferent w^s. At the prize distribution meeting of the 
school held on 13th March, 1865, Vidyasagar gave, out of his own 
purse, a gold necklace as prize to a meritorious girl. Sir John and 
Lady Lawrence ( the then Governor-general of India and his wife ) were 
among those present at this meeting. They were highly delighted, 
and congratulated Vidyasagar on his award of the handsome gifts. 

In the latter part of 1866, Miss Mary Carpenter arrived Calcutta, 
after visiting the other important cities and towns of India. It was 
in the house of this Miss’s father, Mr. Carpenter, a clergyman of Bristol, 
that Raja Ram Mohan Ray had put up and died. Miss Carpenter 
was, at that time, a young girl. It is said that it was Ram Mohan 
who first instilled into the tender heart of of this girl a love 
and good will for this poor country. Subsequently this sentiment of 
hers towards a subject race of ancient civilisation was fostered greatly 
y the eloquence of Keshub Chunder] Sen, one of the greatest orators 
that the country ever produced, with whom she had formed a great 
friendship. Shortly after her arrival in Calcutta, she expressed a 
desire to make acquaintance of the truly patriotic Vidyasagar. Mr. 
Atkinson, the then Director of Public Instruction, addressed to Vidya- 
sagar a letter on the subject, which ran as follows 


“My dear Pandit, 


“27 Nover, 1866. 


“Miss Carpenter whose name you are no doubt acquainted with, 
is anxious to make your acquaintance and to talk to you about her 
projects for furthering Female Education in India ; could you come 
at the Bethune School to meet her on Thursday morning about half 
past 11 O’clock ? I am going to take her there at that time for a 
first visit which is intended to be quite of a private character, and it 
would be a good opportunity to introduce you to her. On another 
occasion I think she will be glad to meet the gentlemen of the 
committee, but it will be better to defer this till Mr. Seton Karr has 
returned to Calcutta. 


“Yours very truly 
(Sd.) ‘W. S. Atkinson.’’ 

On the appointed day, Vidyasagar went to the Bethune School, 
and met Miss Carpenter. At the very first meeting each read the 
other’s heart, and soon the acquaintance of a short time grew into 
sincere friendship. Miss Carpenter visited also some of the female 
schools of places neighbouring to Calcutta, and in these visits she 
would generally insist on the accompaniment of Vidyasagar. On the 
16th December, 1866, she paid a visit to the Uttarpara Girl-school, 
founded by Bijay Krishna Mukharji, in company with Mr. Atkinson’ 
the Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Woodrow, an Inspector of 
Schools, and Vidyasagar. On their return journey, as Vidyasagar 
was being driven in a buggy in company with another gentleman, who 
was driving the vehicle, to the Bally Railway Station, the buggy 
suddenly capsized in trying to turn to a cross road, and Vidyasagar 
was thrown off to some distance, where he fell heavily and lost his 
consciousness. A great crowd of sight-seers assembled on the road, 
but none ventured to advance to his help. Miss Carpenter was follow- 
ing at a distance in another vehicle in company with her two European 
friends. When she arrived at the spot where a large crowd had 
assembled she alighted from her carriage to enquire into the cause 
of the immense gathering, and to her utter dismay, she found her 
Indian friend lying senseless by the wayside. She at once ran to 
him, and with great difficulty took him up into her lap and sat 
there nursing him with the tenderest care. She wiped his sweating 
face with her own handkerchief, and began to fan him, while Mr. 
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Woodrow fetched some water and sprinkled it on his face and head. 
After much effort, he was brought back to consciousness. When he 
opened his eyes and was able to speak, Miss Carpenter's delight knew 
no bounds. He was then carried to his residence at Cornwallis 
Street, whence he was removed by his dear friend, Raj Krishna, 
to the latter's house. His thighs were greatly swollen. He had 
sustained a severe injury in his liver. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar 
and other medical attendants of Vidyasagar suspected that his liver 
had been overturned' and that an abscess had formed in that gland. 
After one month’s continued treatment he recovered a little, but the 
fatal malady which ultimately carried him away from this world 
had its origin in this sad accident. Henceforth his health com- 
pletely broke down. He had often to suffer from head diseases and 
disorders of the bowels. His digestive powers lessened in strength, 
and consequently he was obliged to take light food. His stomach 
could not assimilate milk. His food now consisted of a small quantity 
of boiled rice with fish-broth in the morning, and a little barley- 
bread in the evening. Latterly he could not digest even such light 
diet. He wjis often heard to regret, that in his early years want 
prevented him from taking milk, and again in later years illness res- 
tricted that delicious drink, and that his courage, energy, perseverance, 
exertion, mental and moral strength, everything began to lose its 
force since this accident. From this time he had to seek change of 
climate at Chandernagore, Burdwan, Cawnpore and other healthy 
places of the time. But still, in spite of his decayed health, he had 
to work hard for the good of the country, like a true patriotic hero, 
as he was. 


Miss Carpenter set on foot a movement for the establishment of 
a temale Normal School, in connection with the Bethune School, 
lor training up School-mistresses and Lady Teachers for the Zenana. 
Sir William Grey, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and some 
r-u ler * n fl uem ‘ al European officials of Government, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen, M. M. Ghose, Dvijendra Nath Tagore and some other 
Indians of light and leading, were in favour of the movement, but 
Vidyasagar was against this innovation. A committee was formed to 
consider the propriety of the measure ; Vidyasagar was in this com- 
mittee. in the meantime, Keshub Chunder Sen and some of his 
followers convened a meeting in the Brahmo Samaj Hall and decided 
upon memorialising the Government for the opening of a Female 

m«nn^- bCh °K-* u Vl ? yaS J a8ar - was quite diss at‘sfied with the summary 
manner m which the decision was arrived at, and he withdrew his 

ChnnH^ q lhe The letter that he addressed to Keshub 

Chunder Sen and others on the subject is quoted below 

Nath Tagore 3 . K “ hUb Chun<ier Sen ’ M - M - Gho « and uijeodra 
“Gentlemen, 

theBrlhmn h 9 a In e a f ? renC !w t0 the - proceedings of the meeting held at 
the Brahmo Samaj on the evening of last Saturday, resulting in thp 

elect. on of ourselves to form a committee for the purpose of Lmoria 

'of K2S TlachL' 3 5taveTo m ob 5 er a ve N t 0 h“ a i 

d o=. a s-it 

of the leading memberT°S ou^^ommunity "afare inown* to take^n 
it advisable for me to join in the proposed representation to 
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Government. In fact, when I was asked to attend, I was given to 
understand that a private conference with Miss Carpenter was in- 
tended. I had not the remotest idea that the meeting would be formal 
or that a question of such grave importance would be decided so 
summarily. As I was thus taken by surprise, I did not feel myself 
in a position to take part in the discussion or to express my senti- 
ments on the subject. I need hardly add that under the circums- 
tances set forth above, I am under the painful necessity of withdrawing 
myself from the Committee. 

“3rd December 1866, “I have &c. 

(Sd.) “Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

On receipt of the petition referred to before, the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal wrote on the 1st September, 1867, a long letter 
to Vidyasagar asking for his opinion on the proposal set on foot 
of converting the Bethune School to a Female Normal School. In reply 
to it, Vidyasagar also wrote a long letter to Sir William Grey, strongly 
opposing the measure and clearly setting forth his reasons. The letter 
ran as follews : — 

“Calcutta, 1st October 1867. 

“My dear Sir, 

“Since we met last, 1 have made careful enquiries and have thought 
over the subject, but I regret to say that I see no reason to alter my 
opinion as regards the difficulty of practically carrying out Miss Car- 
penter’s scheme of rearing a body of Native Female Teachers either in 
connection with the Bethune School or independently such as may be 
acceptable to the bulk of the Hindu community and worthy of their 
confidence. Indeed, the more I think about it the more am I con- 
vinced that I cannot conscientiously advise the Government to take 
the direct responsibility of setting in motion a project which, in the 
present state of the native society and native feeling, I feel satisfied, 
will be attended with failure. You can easily conceive whether respec- 
table Hindus will allow their grown up female relatives to follow the 
profession of tuition and necessarily break through the present seclu- 
sion, when they do not permit the young girls of ten or eleven years 
to quit the zenana after they are married. The only persons, whose 
services may be available, are unprotected and helpless widows, and 
apart from the consideration whether morally they will be fit agents 
for educational purposes, I have no hesitation in saying that the very 
fact of their dispensing with the Zenana seclusion and offering them- 
selves as public teachers will lay them open to suspicion and distrust 
and thus neutralize the beneficial action aimed at. 

“ I think the Government cannot pursue a better course on this 
subject than what has been indicated in the India Government’s letter 
lately published in the papers. The best test of popular feeling will 
be the application of the grant-in-aid principle. If the people are 
willing to carry out Miss Carpenter’s idea, they should be assisted 
with liberal grants by Government. Although the great bulk of the 
Hindu community, so far as I can perceive, will not avail themselves 
of such assistance, still there are particular individuals who seem to 
be very sanguine on this subject and if they are sincere and earnest 
they will at any rate, it may be hoped, come forward and with 
Government aid, begin the experiment. 

“I am free to confess that I do not place much reliance in them ; 
but they will have no right to complain under the rules announced by 
the Government of India. 

“ I need hardly assure you that I fully appreciate the importance 
and desirableness of having female teachersjfor female learners ; but if 
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the social prejudice of my countrymen did not offer an insuperable 
bar, I would have been the first to second the proposition and lend 
my hearty co-operation towards its furtherance. Eut when I see that 
success is by no means certain and that the Government is likely to 
place itself in a false and disagreeable position, I cannot persuade 
myself to support the experiment. 


“ As regards the Bethune School I entirely go with you that the 
results are not proportionate to the amount expended upon it, but at 
the same time I cannot recommend its abolition altogether. As a 
memento of the services to the cause of female enlightenment in 
India of the great philanthropist whose name the Institution bears, it 
has, I submit, a claim to the support of Government. In ihe next 
place, It is very desirable that there should be a well organized female 
school in the heart of the metropolis to serve as a model to sister 
institutions in the interior. The moral influence of the present institu- 
tion in native society has been undoubtedly great. It has, in fact, 
paved the way to female education in surrounding districts and this, 
In my humble opinion, is no mean return for the large sums which 
have been anually expended upon it. But I must say that there is 
great room for economy and improvement. The expenses, I think, 
can be reduced to nearly half the present amount without detriment 
to the efficiency of the Institution. 


“ I intend to go to the North Western Provinces shortly for pro- 
longed change for the benefit of my health and if you wish to know 
my views on the re-organization of the Bethune School, I shall be 

happy to await your return to Calcutta and confer with you on the 
subject. 

“I remain, My Dear Sir, 

“ Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) “Isvar Chandra Sarma. 


“To the Hon’ble William Grey.” 

iPtt P T h a e n^ UeU l en - ant G , overnor was very pleased with VidyasagaPs 
letter, and wrote in reply 

“Octr. 14, 1867. 

“My Dear Sir, “Sunderbuns. 


UJS b 0t £ usefu^nd mtere^fng. 10 1 hope^you "n'T f„ aaV account? 

the change? 68 * ‘ *™“ y °“ ^ 

yo^\* h ZZ'' V olr , h o e ?he\e' 

leisure .0 write from the' tVes" “ P " hapS 

Govt'.' offi y c°e U rs h “u Ul ?he e N re w >° an y of the 

that way. I sh.U be at BeWede^frou, 1 theMhlnfc y °“ 


i am yours sincerely, 

v ’,. . . (Sd) “W. Grey.” 

m thU &ou S forwardness were shown 

be appreciated by the country * educat, ° n had only begun to 

might receive a ™de shock ^and g f > ound *^°rk of the cause 
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some other gentlemen of station and influence, were of the same 
opinion. with him. In order to make a formal opposition to the 
innovation, a committee was formed with the Hon’ble Seton Karr 
as its President, and the Hon’ble Sambhu Nath Pandit, Mr. W. S. 
Atkinson, Raja Kali Kristo, Babus Hara Chandra Ghose, Kasi Prasad 
Ghosh Rajendra Nath Datta, Nursing Chander Dutta, Hara Nath 

Kay, Kumar Harendra Krishna and Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar 
as its members. 

After much discussion and controversy, the Government resolved 
upon contributing a large Grant-in-aid towards the opening of a 
hemale Normal School in connection with the Bethune School. But 
for two succeeding years, no action was taken. At last Babu 
Dwarka Nath Ganguli, under the instructions of Babu Radhika Prasanna 
Mukharji, who was, at that time, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
set to work in right earnest. Through his strenuous exertions, a 
class was opened with only 5 or 6 pupils. It had worked only a 
year and a half, when Sir George Campbell, the next Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, abolished the training department altogether. 

Difference of opinion in this respect and on several other 
matters compelled Vidyasagar to cut off his connection with the 
Bethune School, and he resigned his honorary office of its Secre- 
tar y i86 9- Before his resignation he had to engage himself in 
i860 in the settlement of a serious question in connection with this 
school. There were several complaints against Miss Pigott, the Lady 
Superintendent of the School, that the institution was deteriorating on 
account of her carelessness and that she made the pupils sing 
songs on Christianity. A committee was was formed to enquire 
into the complaints. Vidyasagar and Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhi- 
kari were in the Sub-Committee, which was formed under the general 
committee. They found Miss Pigott guilty, and she was dismissed. 

In the latter part of 1865, Vidyasagar’s father, Thakurdas, 
retired from the world, and settled down in Benares. When Vidya- 
sagar heard of his father’s project, he went down to Birsingha, 
and tried his best to dissuade his father. But when he saw that 
his dear parent was firmly determined on the step, he was fain to 
let him go. Before Thakurdas’s departure, Vidyasagar had his 
portrait painted. At the same time, he had his mother’s portrait 
painted as well. A story is told of an incident in connection with 
this portrait-painting. For the edification of the reader, we will briefly 
narrate the story here. 

Sometime before this, Mr. Hudson, a European portrait-painter 
had been engaged in painting the portraits of the members of the 
Paikpara Raj family. Vidyasagar had a great familiarity with the 
Rajas, and he often called at their house. The painter was attracted 
by the amiable appearance of Vidyasagar, and he drew up a like- 
ness .of the latter gratuitously. Vidyasagar was looking out for oppor- 
tunities of recompensing the painter, when he heard the news of his 
father’s in tended departure to Benares. He fetched his parents to 
Calcutta, and determined on having their portraits painted by Hudson. 
Vidyasagar devised a means of inducing his mother to sit before a 
European, and the following dialogue passed between the parent and 
her son : — 

Son. — ‘Mother, a very good portrait-painter has been engaged in the 

Paikpara Raj house ; I wish to have your likeness painted by him/ 
Mother.—' O 1 no what shall I do with my portrait ? Shame I Fie 1’ 

Son .— ‘The portrait is not for you, mother. It is for me. If I have a 

likeness of yours with me, I can have a look at it, whenever my 

thoughts run after you/ / 
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The mother had nothing to say against it, and she said, though 

reluctantly : — 

‘Then do as you like,’ 

Son . — 'Shall I bring the European here, or you will go there with 
me ? 

Mother . — ‘The painter, a European ! No, my dear child, I can not sit 
before a European to have my likeness drawn.’ 

Son . — ‘He is a very good man ; he has drawn a likeness of mine, but 
received no remuneration. He loves me very dearly ; there is no 
harm in your sitting before him.’ 

Mother . — ‘Do as you think best ; but mind, I cannot go anywhere else. 
Better bring him here.* 

Son . — ‘Everything is ready there, and if I break up the arrangements 
and bring him here, most probably the picture won’t be nice.’ 

Mother . — ‘When you hold to a thing, it is always very difficult to put 
you back. Do as you like. Only, if I go at all I must go with you. 
Should there be any blame in it, people would not come forward 
to censure me ; they will then blame you. They will say that a great 
man like Vidyasagar took his mother to the Paikpara Raj house to 
have her likeness drawn. Never mind, I will go with you.’ 

Vidyasagar had the two portraits of his dear parents hung on 
his walls, and saluted them every morning. It is said, that after the 
death of his parents, he saw the pictures twice daily, and tears trick- 
led down his breast in incessant torrents as he looked at them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
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severeW h Sl“it dd i e *nH- l8 £ 6, Raja Pr V\ P Chandra sinha of Paikpara was 
U u J5 and !* J ls ancestral home. When the news reached 

??• haste " ed to Kandt, accompanied with the best native 

mn^ i P C ,tl ° ner ’ J Dr - Mahendra Lal Sarkar. But the illness grew 

-, Very day ’ and at last his life was despaired of. He wal 

33*a July of the same year thus spoke of the Raia • .. 0 • 

most°deplorab?e h Fora'rre^f ° f h!s fara!I >' a " d was 
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Vidyasagar, that the minor sons of the Raja were saved from the hands 
of the Wards Institution. They were placed under the care of Rani 
katyayanl, and several European and native gentlemen were appointed 
their guardians, Vidyasagar himself being one of them. 

He had thus to visit the Raj-bad often. One day, on his way 
thither, he was confronted by a poor shopkeeper, by name Ramdhan, 
an old acquaintance of his, who saluted him, and asked him res- 
pectfully to step over to his shop. Vidyasagar followed him to his 
place, . which stood by the wayside, and there took his seat upon the 
grass in front of the shop, and began smoking a hookah offered by 
Ramdhan. In the meantime, some officers of the Paikpara estate 
saw him in that situation. At last, when Vidyasagar called at the 
Raj-bati the officers winked at him, and some of them even ventured 
to remonstrate with him on the impropriety of his mixing with such 
vulgar people. Vidyasagar smiled, and said with great emphasis, that 
the rich and the poor were all alike in his eyes. 

On another occasion, as he was sitting in the Raj-bad , a beggar 
approached the gates and asked for alms. The Darwans drove him 
away, Vidyasagar was deeply afflicted at the sight. Some say, that 
henceforth he scarcely visited the Raj-bad. But we have been in- 
formed from a reliable source, that there arose a graver cause, which 
made Vidyasagar discontinue his visits to the Raj-house. Some of 
the Kumars ( sons of the Raja) had grown wanton, and Vidyasagar was 
afraid of the loss of his respect. But the Kumars’ respectful demeanour 
towards him never diminished for a moment. Kumar Indra Chandra 
often paid him respectful visits. If any one ever advised him to put a 
Darwan at his gates, he would at once point to the Paikpara Raj-bad. 
He was generally heard to say, — ‘If I place a Darwan at my gates, 
the beggar shall be deprived of his handful of rice, and the visitor 
shall be prevented from having an easy interview with myself. 
Death is by far preferable to that.’ Sometimes he warned his grand- 
sons, — ‘If I ever hear that a visitor has been prevented by any one 
of my house from coming up to me, I shall at once drive the offend- 
er out. I have witnessed inconveniences caused by the placing of 
Darwans at rich men’s gates and I do not wish to bring those 
inconveniences into my own house. 

He never put the slightest obstacle in the way of a visitor’s easy 
entrance into his house. On one occasion, as he was sitting one day 
at about noon-time with a hookah in hand after dinner, a man with 
a very irate appearance appeared hurriedly before him, and enquired for 
Vidyasagar. It is needless to say that the man did not know Vidyasagar 
personally, but only by name. The man was an inhabitant of East 
Bengal, and had come to Calcutta on business. He had, that day, 
tried to have an interview with two or three wealthy persons of 
the city, but had failed to see them, and hence had lost his tem- 
per. Vidyasagar asked him to take his seat. But the man said, not 
until he could see Vidyasagar. He also said that he had been baffled 
in his endeavours to have interviews with some other great men of 
the city, whose names he had heard before, and he now wanted 
to see if Vidyasagar was also a great man of that, nature. Vidya- 
sagar then asked the man if he had eaten anything that day. The 
visitor answered in the negative, and said that he was too intent 
on having an interview with Vidyasagar to give heed to the de- 
mands of nature. He repeatedly insisted on instantaneous visit with 
Vidyasagar. In the meantime, refreshments were ready for the man 
at Vidyasagar’s hints. He then said to the man, — ‘Yoil shall have 
your intended visit, as soon as you have p'artaken~of the refresh- 
ments.’ When the visitor had thus been made to refresh himself, 
he was somewhat pacified. Vidyasagar then disclosed himself, to 
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the utter araazment of the visitor, who now acknowledged that Vidya- 
sagar was really equal to his great name. 

But this unrestricted admittance caused him now and then no 
small amount of inconvenience and annoyance. Once on a time, several 
residents of Uttarpara came to his residence to see him with the 
object of securing his recommendations for employment. It so 
happened at that time, that his youngest daughter was critically ill. 
He was on the upper storey tending the sick girl. He was very 
anxious for the child’s life ; his mind was in a most distracted state. 
The medical attendant, Dr. Amulya Charan Basu, who was sitting in 
a room on the ground floor, informed the visitors of the state of Vidya- 
sagar*s mind, and told them to come some other day. They would 
no^t listen to him and sent word to Vidyasagar by a servant. The 
waiter returned and said that he was instructed by his master to 

infrom them of the serious illness of his daughter, and to request 

them to call another day, as his master was quite unable to leave 
the bedside of his dear girl. The men would hear of no denial. 

They began to ascend the stairs. Vidyasagar was now compelled 

to come down, but he was somewhat annoyed, and thus addressed 
the intruders ; — ‘I see, you understand your necessity best. You have 
not the slightest pity or mercy in you. Please, leave me alone 
for this day, and call some other day.’ The impudent trespassers 
hung down their heads in shame, and precipitately left the house. 

In 1866, a Bill was introduced into the Legislative Council for legis- 
lation on the Aliennation of Devatra property. The Board of Revenue 
asked Vidyasagar for his opinion on the subject based on Hindu Law . 
Vidyasagar communicated his opinion by a letter, which speaks for itself, 
and is therefore given below 



“To 

“R. B. Chapman Esquire 

“Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 


“With reference to the correspondence forwarded to me under 
docket No. 656 B. dated 13th ultimo, I beg to state that there do 
not appear to be any texts in the Books on Hindu Law which either 
permit or prohibit the alienation of Devatra property. But the general 
practice of the country does not sanction the disposition of such 
property in any shape. In fact, when Endowments of this descrip- 
tion are made by Hindus, they make them with the sole object of 
securing the property endowed from any sort of alienation, and attach 
conditions accordingly. Trustees are consequently prohibited from 
disposing of the property. Though no distinct ruling on the point is 
traceable in any of the Text Books, no alienation can be permitted 
in accordance with the principles of Hindu Law. According to that 
Law, alienation cannot take place except with the express consent of 
the owner, and as in the case of Devatra property the Idol, to which 
it is consecrated, is the owner, it cannot be disposed of except with 
its consent, which, as a matter of course, can neither be given nor ex- 
torted. Hence, Devatra property has become inalienable. 

‘‘2 I am fully aware of the difficulties which may occasionally 
be felt by trustees ,n the execution of the trusts in connection with 
Religious Establishments. Circumstances may arise, which may com- 
pel them to incur liabilities, which the fixed Income of the Trust will 
never enable them; to meet ; because, in many cases, the endowers 
appropriate' th* income m such a way as to leave little or no margin 
for any extraordinary or unforeseen expenditure connected with the 
endowments, such as repairs of temples, payment of Government Re- 
venue m cases when it is not realized from the Ryots in consequence 
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of draught, inundation or other causes &c It rnnnnt Q . , 
that Trustees will meet this expenditure from th-ir „ ” ^ expe r cted 

subscriptions. Some provision must therefore be made ^LiwTr 
the purpose, and on this consideration, I see no nniecilL , .. ' 

of the Bill No 8 of 1 866, if it be so worded as W exnresl d'?-' 0 ", ‘ 
that the funds raised by the disposition of the property are to bel'Hnm 
pnated solely to meet extraordinary or unavoidable ',,1,", appr0 ‘ 
nected with Religious Endowments DUnosal of n“ P , d “ Ure con ‘ 
for such purposes would not, in my humble oniniof ht - pr0 - perty 
with the principle ol Hindu Law. The chief obiec of all ^d° nS ' nt 
IS to guard against misappropriation and as ,i,a ~ f endow, p e nts 
referred to is solely and entirely reauired for «P«d>ture 

can, on no account, be considered in the lip-hf n f Vat - ra pur P°? es .» 
Nay, if the Idol could be made to spelk i wo U H PP ropriati on. 
have given its consent, but wouldT^ als7iLsi S t/d ^ °P y 
position of its property under such contingencies. the dlS * 

“3. Alienation being allowable only under th* 

above set forth, section 11 of the Bill appears to me to hi nh * f " CeS 
able, as it confers undue powers on Trustees, and prescribei Tat’ 
it is not necessary for purchasers or mortgagees of Deva ra dL S 
to enquire into the necessity or exDedienrVnf ^evatra property 

or to see that no more than is absolutely required is raised™" Whh 
such unlimited powers on the part of Trustee an ri , h 

all responsibility on that of the purchasers or mortgagees The p^- 
perty may probably be liable to misappropriation against whfch it 
is absolutely necessr.ry to guard. I believe that the Law in regard 
to the disposition of other Trusts enjoins upon purchasers or mort- 

for ge .n S . ir re ^” na , ble inquiries about the immediate necessity 

for the alienation. The benefit to be conferred or the danger to be 

averted by alienating a port, on of the Trust property musf be the 
criterion by which the validity of such aliention P is to be judged of 
With such provisions in cases of other Trusts, it is not deaf why 
simiiar conditions should not be attached to transfers of Deratra 
Trusts I would therefore take the liberty to suggest that section 11 
may be so modified as to guard against any possible chance of 
misappropriation With such modifications, the Bill would, I belieye 
be opposed neither to the spirit of Hindu Law nor to the genera! 
feelings of the Hindu community on the subject. 8 


Calcutta, 
The 6th August 
1866. 



“ I have the honor to be 
Sir 

“ Your Most obedt. servant 
(Sd.) Issurchandra Sarnia.” 


The Government saw the soundness of Vidyasagar’s 
and the Bill was ultimately rejected. 


arguments, 


In the beginning of 1867 V.dyasagar visited Birsingha. About 
this time, the relations of a helpless widow were endeavouring to 
misappropriate her landed property. The widow came to Vidyasagar 
and with tearful eyes besought his help. He sent for the widow’s 
relations, and requested them not to meddle with the helpless 
woman’s affairs, but they would not listen to him. They brought a 
suit against the widow ; but when they heard that Vidyasapar was 
determined to help the poor woman by all means, they desisted 
from their unlawful attempts, and never more appeared in court. 

At this time, he made arrangements for separate boarding of his 
second and third brothers and of his only son, Narayan Chandra 
and provided for their monthly allowances in proportion to their 
respective needs. The main cause of this disruption was intermittent 
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quarrel among the members of the large family, which disturbed now 
and then the tranquility of the household. Separate houses had 
already been built for his two sisters, some time before this. Servants 
were engaged and provisions made for the separate boarding of 
the boys of other places, who lodged in his house and read in his 
free school. Shortly afterwards, a separate house was erected for 
his son, and arrangements were made of keeping his mother with 
himself in Calcutta. 

\yf Form this, it is apparent that Vidyasagar was not well disposed 
towards the Hindu system of joint family. It was not his innate 
fault. It was _his English education that produced in him this failing 
It was InsTwant of insight that led him to meddle with the customs of 
Hindu Society, which is self-evident from the dismemberment of his , 
joint family. The practice of the Hindu in his own household, in his 
dealings with Society, and in everything else is conducive to the 
attainment of spiritual knowledge. Every usage, every custom, every 
practice has been prescribed by the saintly Ris/iis with a view to enable 
the common laymen to begin to learn the secrets of the Hindu religion. 
Joint family is a prominent member of Hindu Society — the principal 
means of the realisation of Yoga — the royal road to salvation. What 
is Yoga? .It is nothing but union or communion — complete absorp- 
tion — in Divinity. It is nothing but the combinntion of one with the 
other—the conversion of duality into unity. The union of sell with the 
whole world, the annihilation of the universe in self, the feeling of the 
existence of every external thing in self, this is the high way to 
redemption for the Hindu. This idea begins in one’s own family. It 
begins between one and one — viz. between preceptor and disciple, 
or between husband and wife, or between parent and son, or between 
brother and sister, and so forth. When two are united, it is easy to 
attract a third by the double force, when the three are united, the 
receipt of a fourth and fifth and sixth becomes still easier and easier. 
When one has thus absorbed others in him, one does not feel 
their separate individuality, but bears equal feelings of love and 
humanity for each of them. In the commencement, this sort of union 
is easily realisable in one’s own family, the members having natural 
ties of affection for one another. It is for this reason, that the system 
of joint family is so highly commendable to the true Hindu. . . 

• 'I, ^ 

The scarcity of rainfall in Bengal in the year 1866 caused a great 
scarcity of food grains. In the beginning of the next year, a fearful 
famine broke out in the country, which assumed serious proportions 
in the months of May, June and July. The whole of Orrissa and the 
southern part of Bengal was ravaged by it. Language is inadequate to 

describe the sufferings of the people of those parts. The very re- 
colletion of their miseries even at the present day sends a thrilling 

* hr . ou S h ° ut the frame and makes the hairs of the body 
stand on their ends. They knew not how to appease their hunge? 
They ate leaves and roots of weeds and plants indiscriminately, whethe^ 

T . h «y ? eserted their homes and ran to 


brother ; and fled to towns in hopes of getting something to put into 
their burning stomachs. But many of them could not reach the\r 
destinations. They were reduced to mere sk^innc u. . *5 

faint and what with continued want of food and WUh 

lay dead in numbers by the wayside Tim small sir ™ , 9 
w,U no, permit us to enter in, o' a detailed lccLTof%Ve°™ou£ 
country at that time. We will confine ourselves in to! „ . of 
with which our benevolent, heroic Vidyasagar was connected! °“ * 
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He was at that time in Calcutta, and had no information of the 
great scarcity that raged fearfully in his own native village and its 
neighbourhood, till he saw some correspondence on the subject in 
the Hindoo Patriot and shortly afterwards received a letter from his 
own home bearing the horrible news that people were dying in numbers 
from want of food. The news gave him, tender-hearted as he was, a 
terrible shock, and he was moved to a flood of tears. He at once 
informed the Government of the fatal calamity and requested for 
speedy succour. They listened to him and instituted immediate 
enquiries. They opened feeding camps in the different parts of the 
country, but these were not amply adequate to meet the urgent de- 
mands. The correspondent of the Hindoo Patriot said, that Babu 
Hem Chandra Kar, Deputy Magistrate of Garbeta was taking much 
pains to visit personally the villages under him and provide for 
the relief of the poor villagers, but that Babu Issan Chandra Mitra, 
Deputy Magistrate of the Jenanabad Subdivision of the Hugli district 
did not attend to it seriously. It may not be out of place to men- 
tion here that Birsingha and its neighbouring villages were at that 
time under the Hugli district, but were subsequently transferred to 
Midnapur in the time of Sir George Campbell. 

Vidyasagar then hurried to the scene of famine and was glad to 
find that his kind mother had already begun feeding the hungry 
people. She cooked the food with her own hands, and fed on an average 
one hundred persons daily. As was the son, so was the mother 1 
But Vidyasagar was not content with this. He opened feeding houses 
at his own cost for Birsingha and the surrounding villages. The 
number of hungry people increased every day ; from one hundred it 
finally rose to one thousand. As the number increased dally, 
Vidyasagar raised his scale of expenditure. On this occasion he 
wrote to his third brother, Sambhu Chandra, who had been charged 
with the management of the feeding houses, not to how stint of 
expenses on this account, however large the amount might be. 

He had returned to Calcutta after completing all arrangements, 
but visited Birsingha often. Provisions were at first made for supplying 
the hungry with K 'he char anna every day ; but on the occasion of his 
second visit they applied to him for plain rice at intervals. Vidya- 
sagar granted their application and made provisions for the supply 
of plain rice with fish and curd once a week. But unfortunately on 
the very first day of this new arrangement, a sad incident occurred, 
which grieved the tender-hearted, benevolent reliever most seriously. 
A poor, hungry fellow in his eager desire for food, thrust a handful 
of the dry, plain rice into his mouth, which choked him to death. 
Vidyasagar took up the unfortunate man’s corpse into his lap, and 
lamented bitterly that a fellowcreature should thus die a miserable 
death from want of food. 

We have said that Babu Isan Chhandra Mitra was a little in- 
different at the outset. But subsequently he felt the gravity of the 
situation, and visited the different villages under him, in company 
with VidyasagaPs second brother, Dinabandhu Nyayratna. He re- 
quested the Government for feeding camps, which were opened in 
some important villages, where the hungry were fed up to the month 
of October. 

It is said, that Vidyasagar anointed the heads of the poor 
females of the lowest classes with his own hands, and thus set 
an example to his son, brothers and other relations, to emulate him 
in taking tender care of the poor sufferers. He also opened labour- 
sheds for the pregnant, hungry females, and povided for their safe 
delivery and supply of milk to the new-born babies. The poor 
people in gratefulness changed his name from Vididyasagar to 
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Dayar Sagar ( an ocean of kindness). Gradually the number of the 
hungry rose to such a height that the 12 cooks engaged for prepar- 
ing the food and the 20 men employed to distribute it felt quite 
used up with their work. As the hungry sat to their meals, they 
rent the air with repeated loud cheers for their “ocean of kindness.” 
These people were fed by him up to the close of the year, when 
the new corn being ripe, they left the feeding camp one by one and 
returned to their respective houses, blessing with all their heart their 
benevolent protector, and praying to God for his long life. 

. was not content with merely feeding the hungry people in 

his camp, but he visited the houses of his neighbours one after the 
other, and enquired after every one of them. The poor of the upper 
classes felt a great humiliation in resorting to the feeding camps. 
He helped them with money and articles of food, supplied at their 
houses. In fact, the unbounded kindness of Vidyasagar, who was by 
no means a man of money, put the great millionaires of the country 
to shame. Even the Government was obliged to acknowledge his 
bounty for the relief of the sufferers. The Commissioner 
ot the Burdwan Division wrote to him as follows 

“To 


U 


“Sir, 


Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, 

“ Beersingha. 


of * , ha ? be ® n mstructed by the Secretary to the Government 

f a i der of the 2 ° th > Dstant to express to you the warm 
acknowledgment of Government for your generous exertions in reliev- 
ing the poor during the recent scarcity in the Hoogly District. 


i nave uie nonour 




“Sir, 

“Your most obedient servant 
(Sd.) “C. T. Montrisor. 
‘Commissioner, Burdwan Division." 

VidyasagaPs third brother, Sambhu Chandra, says 
the felding'cX"^-^ H H m K Ch K nd ; a Kar - Stperin.endeot of 

FMs-ar >5 - 

their^'deceased^arent*'^ 

was* opened oTth^Sth Sraban * leading <£mp 

the 1st day of Paush But the heln£« „ do ?J. after the feeding on 
there up to the 8 th Paush Cnnil S P i° or distant places stopped 
less persons had to be fed for a few d 2 ys mote* Ul 60 feebIe and help ‘ 
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counter disasters and* ^iwe^ of^SriSS^Wnd Vid £ asa S ar had to en 
over the loss of many of his sincere friends and coadjimrs^ “ “ OUrn 


The Hon’ble Sambhu Nath Pandit, the Judge of the 
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Calcutta High Court, breathed his last on 6th January 1867. He was 
a friend and fellow worker of Vidyasagar in many of his acts. He was 
an advocate of widow-marriage and female education. At the prize 
distribution of the Bethune School in 1865, when Vidyasagar present- 
ed_ a gold neck-lace, Sambhu Nath also gave a valuable prize of a 
pair of gold bangles. Vidyasagar was deeply afflicted at the death 
of such a worthy friend. 

In its train, followed the demise of Raja Radha Kanta Dev 
Bahadur, which sad catastrophe befell on the 13th April of the same 
year. The reader is aware chat the Raja was an advocate of female 
education. Though he was against the remarriage of Hindu widows 
and had petitioned the Government opposing the legislation, yet he 
cherished a fond regard for Vidyasagar on account of his attainments 
and spiritedness. Vidyasagar also had a great esteem -for the Raja, 
and was sincerely grieved at his death. 

About this time, notices appeared in the Hindoo Patriot and some 
other papers for starting a Widow Marriage Fund for the clearance of 
Vidyasagar’s heavy debts on that account, appealing to the public to 
come forward to help Vidyasagar with liberal contributions. Vidya- 
sagar knew nothing of this appeal, being absent from Calcutta at his 
native village. When he returned to the city and heard of what 
was being tried to do for him, he was extremely picqued, and at once 
contradicted the appeal in the columns of the Hindoo Patriot. Among 
other things he said, that though the sixty widow marriages con- 
summated upto that day had actually cost 82, 000 rupees, yet his debts 
ort this account would not come up to half of the 45,000 rupees account- 
ed for by the appellants, who had no knowledge of the real state of 
things. He also said that he was quite ignorant of this appeal, having 
never even entertained the remotest thought of ever calling upon the 
public to help him in this matter, that he would not have cared to 
protest against the measure, if the proposers of the movement had not 
made mention of his debts in this affair, and that he therefore requested 
the movers to keep back from their uncalled-for intrusion. 

In July, 1867, Vidyasagar married his eldest daughter, Hemlata 
Devi, to Gopal Chandra Samajpati of village Aismali in the Nuddea 
district. As Hemlata was a girl of accomplishments, so her husband 
was also a young man of very good attainments, and to Vidyasagar’s 
mind.” 

Sometime after this, a great misfortune befell our noble hero. His 
greatest friend and co-adjutor, Ram Gopal Ghosh, expired at about 
11-30 A. M. on the 21st January, 1868. The deceased was a great 
orator and staunch advocate of widow marriage. The loss of such a 
sincere friend gave our hero a great shock, and moved him to a flood 
of tears. Speaking of Ram Gopal Ghosh, the Hindoo Patriot of the 
27th January of that year said : — “He was a warm advocate of widow 
marriage and assisted the noble cause with money as well as personal 
labour. 

Mr. Buckland, in his ‘Bengal under • the Lieutenant-Governors 
says: — “In politics, Babu Ram Gopal Ghose was a zealous and inde- 
fatigable reformer. He was a leading member of the British Indian 
Association, which was established in 1851, and took the most pro- 
minent part in every political movement of the day : such subjects as 
the admission of Natives into the Legislative Council of India and 
the Civil Service, the extension of reproductive public works, were 
agitated, largely at his instigation. It was he who first matured a 
plan and established a Society for political agitation in England, with 
the assistance of Mr. Adams, for the purpose of drawing the attention 
of the British public to Indian questions. 
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“But, above all, Babu Ram Gopal was distinguished for his 
great oratorial powers. When the Government of Bengal, on 26th 
February 1864, desired to remove the burning ghat from Nimtolla, 
though he felt personally no religious scruples against the proposal, 
he identified himself with his orthodox countrymen and made an 
eloquent speech setting forth their grievances. His speeches on the 
renewal of the Charter Act of 1853, on the memorial of Sir Henry 
Hardinge, and on the administration of Lord Canning are also 
famous, the former being praised by the Times as “a master-piece 
of oratory.” 

A little further on, Mr. Buckland says : — “As a promoter of edu> 
cation, a patriot, a politician, a speaker, a social reformer, as a 
successful merchant, and in force of character, Babu Ram Gopal 
Ghose one of the foremost men of his time : and did much for the 
advancement and enlightenment of Hindu Society.” 

In fact, when in the beginning of 1864, the announcement of the 
desire of Government to remove the burning ghat from Nimtala and 
to set up an engine; crematorium outside the town was made public, 
a great commotion prevailed among the Hindu community, and 
y idyasagar resolved to oppose the measure, which was so repuls- 
ive to the religious feelings of his countrymen. It was at his goading 
instigation that Ram Gopal Ghosh delivered his eloquent speech at a 
meeting held in the Calcutta Town Hall for the purpose, which made the 
Government throw up the project. In this connection, the following 
story runs in the country. b 


As soon as Vidyasagar heard of the proposal, he was very firmlv 
resolved to defeat the project. Many leading Native gentlemen had 

already sided with Government. Vidyasagar saw that there was only 
one man who was competent to oppose it vigorously and effectively 

hrot s m r,v; WaS ? am ?° pa i Ghosh - Vidyasagar called on him and 
ached the subject, but Ram Gopal having no scruples of his own 

V a J counl » declined to interfere. Vidyasagar now set himself 

tn a S?me ? eans whereb v his friend could be persuaded 
to stand against the proposal. It suddenly struck him that Ram 

S^'dedded h ' ghIy <fi,ial his molher ’ ^ never dTobeyed her 

5 ! i* c *f cd . U P°" persuading her to induce her son to take ud 

Ind eta? a K- CCOr i d f ln - g y ’ early in the next morning, he again called 
A R rnSf VL the outer apartments of his friend’s house 

St? 

To-mbrrow the matter will be decided at The^^ 

If your son should at ™ ^ iown Mall -meeting. 

measure, the legislation may be aTCrted"® The SR . eak agai " st ,he 
will aft once ask Ram GopaH^do so ■ she vienT^nto re P lied '-‘' 

Gopajl promised 1 to^bey" H e ' he propos<:d legislalhan. -Ram 

-O TkL have «oId b ^„, h ' . : 0 M 7 t said 10 Vidyasagar,- 

my mother. Very good, come to morrow a^ f P °M ! . , “?,!* ° be ? 
the theetifig 1 . On the next dav p 4m ai 3 “• M. , I will attend 

fneufi, went to the meeting 1 \nd made' by his 
stronjgly opposing the proposed measure iw5 hly «? 0< l u « nt speech 
nientTabandon the project. * § h ma< * e the Govern 
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Shortly after this Vidyasagar had to encounter the loss 
of another great friend in the person of Sarada Prasad Ray a 

7 'oT'^ ar 1 °^ Ctia ^ ,ehl ,n tlie Burdwan district, who died on ’the 

sagar^He’ l868 ‘ ^ he , de . ceased had a great familiarity with Vidya- 

hif own H and°S SU ^ ° n POintS ' He had n ° >SSUe of 

his own, and he, therefore, had a great mind to adopt a son. But 

^t a wffh gar h dl . S f SU . ade ? h . ,m . from takin S that st ep Persuaded him to 
establish charitable institutions and «o do other useful works. Sarada 

Prasad opened a charitable dispensary in 1853. and on the 1st 

August, 1861, established a free school, both at Chakdighi. It was 

on a poor family -of this village that Vidyasagar had settled a month- 

y allowance of fifteen rupees. A few years subsequent to the death of 

this Zemindar, a suit was : instituted with respect to his will, and 

Vidyasagar had to appear in Court as a witness in that case of which 
hereafter. 


Although Vidyasagar was heavily embarrassed with debts on account 
of his widow marriage movement, he never stinted his charities. 
We have already said, that he never refused a beggar or supplicant. 1 
He always contributed very liberally to the aid of such works, as, 
in his opinion, were useful to the country. 

• b0 i^-j he midd, . e l868 - some respectable residents of Ghatal 
in the Midnapore district appealed to him for aid towards the estab- 
lishment of a H.gh English School at Ghatal. Vidvasagar was a 
warm supporter of English education, and he very generously respond- 
ed to the appeal. He contributed as donation the whole amount of coo 
rupees which they wanted. 3 

The reader may recollect the name of Rani Katyayani of Paik- 
para Raj, who was greatly indebted to Vidvasagar in various ways, 
ihe Ran. was now grown too old, and breathed her last on the 
17th day of August, 1868. 


In the course of this year, appeared VidyasagaPs Akhyanma?ijari , 
raris //. and III. The language of the two books is equally nice 
and very well adapted to the purpose intended. Both of them are 
excellent school books. ( 

Hara Chandra Ghosh, with whose name the reader is already 
acquainted, was one of the’native judges of the Galcutta Small Cause 
Court. He died on the 3rd of December, 1869. He too was a 
staunch supporter of female education. A condolence meeting was 
held on the 4th January next when a Memorial Committee was 
formed to perpetuate his memory. Vidyasagar was on this committee. 


In 1868, he had to enter into a very disagreeable famtly dispute. 
His second brother, Dinabandhu quite unexpectedly laid claim to 
a share of the . Sanskrit Press and the attached Depository. He 
was so eager about it, as to be ready to bring the matter into 

Law Court. When Vidyasagar saw that his dear brother was 

seriously intent on going to court he advised him to have the) ques- 
tion settled out of court by arbritration. Dinabandhu assented. 
Accordingly, the Hon’ble Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, the second 
native Judge of the Calcutta High-Court, and Babu Durga Miohan 
Das, one of the then ablest pleaders of the said court, were chiosen 

by them to be their arbiters. The two brothers then entered) into 

an agreement executed on a one-rupee stamped paper binding tfhem- 
selves to abide by the decision of the umpires. Their third brother, 
Sambhuchandra, cousin Pitambar Bandyopadhya y, who* was{ the 
Pr, j nt ou of ^ Sanskrit Press, and Vidyasagar’s friends, Raj Krfishna 
and Shyama Charan, and Giris Chandra Vidyaratna were citqd as 
witnesses. Vidyasagar had at this time more brothers '.living], be* 
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sides Dinabandu, namely, the third Sambhuchandra, and the sixth 
Isan Chandra, the fourth, fifth, and seventh brothers having alreadv 
died ; but they laid no claim to the property in dispute. It is said 
that for fear of appearing and deposing in the witness-box, Sambhu- 
chandra requested his second brother to surrender his title. How- 
ever that might be, Dinabandhu at last renounced his claim. On 
the 17th day of October, 1868, he submitted to the arbitrators a deed 
of relinquishment to the following effect : — 

“On the 1 ith October current, I filed an agreement and a plaint 
with a list of witnesses ; but I see that it is quite unjust to enter 
Into dispute with a brother on account of a small property. I 
therefore hereby declare that I relinquish the claim that I laid to 
a share of the Sanskrit Press and the Book Depository attached to 
it. In future if I myself or my heirs should lay any claim to it, that 
shall be null and void. 17th October 1868. 

Sd. “Dinabandhu Bandyopadhyay.” 

The umpires passed the following judgment — 

“The plaintiff, Dinabandhu Bandyopadhyay, having filed an agree- 
ment relinquishing his title and claim to a share of the Sanskrit Press 
and the Book Depository connected with it, and having declared that 
any such claim in future either on his own part or on the part of his 
heirs should be considered null and void, further investigations and 
proceedings are unnecessary. In the presence of both parties, it is 
therefore, 

‘Decreed 

‘That the plaintiff’s claim be dismissed and a copy of this Judg- 
ment and decree be supplied to each party. 18th October, 1868. 

(Sd.) ‘Dwarka Nath Mitter 
(Sd.) 'Doorga Mohan Dass. 


It is said that having failed in his attempts to substantiate his 
c “V m *° * he Property, Dinabandhu was greatly displeased with his 
elder brother, and refused to receive monthly allowances from him 
Vidyasagar saw the pecuniary difficulties of his brother, and used to 

bfJw 6 T^ V regU l* rly t0 his sister-in-law ( brother’s wife ), caution- 
ing he-r, at the same time, not to let her husband know it. Vidyasagar 

I* 5 * ,ov * r ? f mankind : he loved his brothers and relations very 
dearly and always tried to make them happy. He had to spend a 

redpirocaTe the same 

helhjadbeen^ble to°pleTse n nobody . fab ‘ eS ’ in ‘ rying '° please «erybody, 

.o"h a e ba Efe h :e„°a n ^ d G a „ y ve7nrr d ^ C ' d " 

Maktracy. Vidyasa B ar was. in great 

request the Governor for his own brother. He called T n ?vLi. . 
several days, but could not speak on the subiecr Ai la . 0, l, l ^ e .J, atter 

day, _‘I have been trying for several days Xreauest vn.^r^^ ° nC 

thifng, but bashfulness always stands in the^vay and I rannn^I S ° me ‘ 
mjf mind.’ The Governor was very curiouTto hear it The 
pressed Vidyasagar for the request, the more he grew sh^anTJn m 
not give utterance to it, and on different pretext! 
auiust presence. When he called again the next l 8 
Governor said to him, — ‘I will confine you to d»v * week ' day » , tlle 

everything’ Vidyasagar was now obliged to ^peak of ^fs^hrnih T 
p ^f er “ Tlie Lieutenant-Governor said,-L‘Whv h&v* J” S brothe ^, s 
Wo»«l.f Had you told me before, MTa/e gi«Thim on^ 
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there was a vacancy at Hugli. Very good, I will see if there is still 
a vacancy, and let you know ere long’. In the next Gazette appeared 
e announcement of Dinabandhu’s appointment as a Deputy 
Magistrate ; he was posted to Barisal. 

About this time Vidyasagar was favourably disposed to Homceo- 
pathic mode of treatment. He had had a greataversionfor.it before. 
In 1866, the illustrious homoeopathist, Dr. Berigni, had^come to Calcutta. 
Doctor Rajendra Nath Datta of Bowbazar had already begun to learn, 
the principles of Homoeopathy. The two medical men, one a European 
and the other a native, being of the same turn of mind, formed an in- 
timate friendship. The later obtained great help from the former in 
the acquisition of his knowledge in the new mode of curing diseases 
and soon rose to eminence. By this new method of treatment, doctor 
Rajendra Nath relieved Vidyasagar of his painful head-disease. The 
latter saw the wonderful curative properties of the homoeopathic drugs 
in the case of his friend, Raj Krishna, who had had a great costiveness 
of the bowels. Enema had had to be injected at short intervals, and 
even then the bowels would move very slowlv, and eject bolus-formed 
stony discharges ; the rectum bled profusely. Allopathic and other 
modes of treatment had been tried for a long time, but without any 
effect. Such a painful, incurable disease doctor Rajendra Nath cured 
marvellously by his new method. These two reliefs convinced Vidya- 
sagar of the superiority of the efficacy of Homoeopathy over that of 
Allopathy. Besides, he saw that Homoeopathic medicines were cheaper, 
and their application far easier. He therefore devoted himself to the 
study of the new science, and soon acquired a tolerable knowledge in 
it. He then began to treat simple cases himself according to this 
mode and experienced good results. He induced his second brother. 
Dinabandhu, to learn the new science and to relieve the sufferings of 
the diseased poor. It was he, who persuaded the famous Dr. Mohendra 
Lai Sarkar, the greatest Indian homoeopathist of the day, to try the 
efficacy of the new medicines. Dr. Sarkar was an eminent Allopathist 
and had had a great aversion for the new science. One day, when he 
and Vidyasagar called together to see the Hon’ble Justice Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, who was confined to bed through illness ; their conver- 
sation turned to Homoeopathy, and a great debate ensued between 
the two friends as to which of the sister sciences was superior. At last, 
Dr. Sarkar was obliged to say that he would no more condemn Homoeo- 
pathy, but would try and see if there was anything in it. He was a 
great scientist and had good inquisitive faculties. He soon found out 
the superior curable properties of the new medicines, and became a 
staunch follower of Homoeopathy. In a short time, he rose to great 
eminence, and surpassed in practice even Dr. Berigni, the founder of 
the Homoeopathic treatment in India, who had consequently to return 
home with an empty pocket. i 

About 6 or 7 years after this, Vidyasagar’s youngest daughter was 
cured of a serious illness by homoeopathic treatment. Allopathy (had 
been tried for a long time, but without success. Vidyasagar thus g\e w 
more ardent to learn the new science perfectly. He knew that medical 
science could not be acquired thoroughly without a knowledge of Alna- 
tomy. He therefore purchased a set ofhuman skeleton, which he sdib- 
sequntly presented to his friend Rajkrishna’s son. He procured many 
homoeapathic works, which are still to be found in his Library. Besides 
these, his Library contains a collection of a good many valuable boc ks 
all beautifully bound and nicely arranged. He never allowed anybody 
to take away any book from his Library. Babu Nilambar Mukhferji 
once asked him for some historical works to compile a history of Inwia; 
Vidyasagar would not lend him the books from his Library. He [pur- 
chased a new set and presented it to Nilambar Babu. I 
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Some say that formerly the friends aad- and acquaintances of Vidya- 
sagar had free access to his Library, and they were at liberty to take 
away books to their homes occasionally. But subsequently, his mis- 
trust arose from the conduct of one of his so-called friends, which 
compelled him to withhold his permission to remove books from his 
Library. The so-called friend, alluded to above, one borrowed a valu- 
able Sanskrit work from Vidyasagar and took it to his own house. 
After a time, when Vidyasagar asked him to return the book, the 
unscrupulous fellow at once replied, that he had returned it long since. 
The book was missing, and the owner was at a loss to account for its 
loss. It was a rare and valuable Sanskrit work procurable only in 
Germany. It was at that time out of print, and consequently there was 
no possibility of procuring a new one, until it was reprinted, Fortunate- 
ly, a hawker of books, whom Vidyasagar had known for some time, came 
to him with the very missing book to sell. Vidyasagar was quite sur- 
prised to find it in the possession of the hawker, and asked him where 
he had got it from. The innocent pedler replied, that he had pur- 
chased it from Babu ( the name of the man who had 

borrowed the book from Vidyasagar’s Library). Vidyasagar was startl- 
ed to hear the name, but he said nothing, and purchased the book 
from the hawker, giving him the price he demanded. From this time 
forward he was determined not to lend his books to any body. 


It is said that on one occasion a wealthy man of the city called on 
him when he was in his Library. The visitor was quite amazed at the 
sight of the beautiful binding of the books, and remarked ; — ‘Sir, you 
must be crazed to spend so much '.money in getting these books bound 
from Europe ?' Vidyasagar smiled, and alter an interval of a few 
minutes said to the visitor; — ‘Your shawl is very nice, indeed; how 
much did it cost you?’ The man quite forgetful of his own remarks 
and unconscious of Vidyasagar’s tactics, replied most innocently, that 
the shawl was ot real Benares make, and cost him 500 rupees, and at 
the same time began to admire the qualities of the texture. Vidya- 
sagar smiled and said : — ‘Why have you spent so large an amount on 
this shawl, when an ordinary blanket might keep you equally warm ? 
What is the good of the valuable gold chain to fasten your watch with, 
when the purpose might be sufficiently served by a piece of strong 
thread ? You are no less crazed than myself’.’ The visitor was dumb- 
founded, and could make no reply. 

On his recovery from the injuries of his fall at Uitarpara, Vidya- 
sagar first went to Chandernagore for a change, but the place was 
found uncongenial to him and he left it for Burdwan, which was 
at that time one of the best sanitariums in Bengal. The dangerous 
Malaria, which subsequently ravaged it, had not then set in, and 
people from different quarters resorted to it for renovation of their 
damaged health. At Burdwan, he put up with Babu Fyari Chand 
Mitra, who was then the Serishtadar of the local Judge’s Court-office. 
Fyari Chand had married a sister of Vidyasagar’s intimate friend, 
byama Charan. Although he took a second wife after the death of 
the first, his love for his former brother-in-law did not abate. He 
often visited the latter’s house, as formerly during the life- time of 
his first wife. On one of these occasions, Syama Charan had intro- 
duced him to Vidyasagar, and the two had since formed a great 


and T ^L Pe °f P !£ ° f . B “ rdwan *> ad -already heard Vidyasagar’s name, 

f h h A d u even ^ nown hlm personally on his previous 
awIvKiT?! 6 P°°^, and th , e need y gathered round him, and he gave 
a J hC * u PP llcan « without distinction ot caste or creed. 

T Mussulma “s were rescued by him from peril. During 
the period of his stay at Burdwan, he used at intervals to pay visits to 
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and other coins ; and to others he gave clothes. Whenever viin 
sagar s intended visit to a place was reported neonlp j'ff ^ 

,. a " d =.^dre„: 7 rowd?d 0 ^ t „ ed \hrs 0 ^ e e,s 0 he d was r “‘ 

pass through, to catch a glimpse of the face of the renown**^ a 

kind-hearted Vidyasagar. In this connection,, v. c will take the liberty 
to relate here an incident of his former life. ^ 

As . Inspector of Schools he had once an occasion to ?o to a 

village in the interior of the Hugh district to visit the cLni % 

that place. The local people had already heaid hi, name ^ and 

were eager to get a sight of the great man. From ten o’clock in 

ft* IUO ™ n *» the ho H.ses near the school building began to be 

1 a ^ Uh T°K men * < Ev f ry door ’ every window was crowded to 
suffocation. 1 hose females who were rather advanced in age took 

their stands on the roofs of the houses • some nf th*m k 
stood by the way side. Vidyasagar was a ’little late that day It 

*** P h as . C , n ° on *.. l , he sun sh one very hot on the heads of the specta- 
tors, but they did not mind it ; they were too eagerly anxious to 

catch a glimpse of the illustrious hero. At last, they were relieved 

of then- suspense by a cheerful cry of ‘There comes Vidyasagar” 

th^ h d?i?,° yS S V K n U !f ,r P ! aces ^ uietl y i lh e teachers looked 
to their dresses, and heaved a deep breath. Vidyasagar passed by 

rnf.M y, r lhc female spectators could not see himf that is^ 

could not distinguish him from his companions. We have already 
said, that our hero had acquired very simple habits of hie. He 
was clothed in plain Dhuti and Ckadar, his usual dress. At length 
one of the aged women ventured to advance forward, and ask°the 
foremost of the company ‘Where is Vidyasagar ? Is he not come ?’ 

1 he man replied, Here is he of whom you speak’, pointing to Vidva- 
sagar. I he woman looked for a while at our hero’s face with eves 
dieted with wonder, and then said ‘Ah ! Indeed ! Pooh ! To see 
this Uriya bearer with a coarse Chadar we have scorched ourselves 
to death . He has neither a coach nor a watch, neither Cho^a nor 

Chapkan ! In fact, it was very difficult to distinguish him from 
ordinary people. 


To resume the thread of our narrative. The reader has already been 
told that Vidyasagar was at this time heavily embarrassed with debts 
His letter published in the Hindoo Patriot, referred to above showed* 
that his debts amounted to something between 20 and 22 thousand 
rupees. To dear some of these debts, he asked for a loan from 
the estate of the munificent Maharani Swarnamayi of Cossunbazar 
We have said before, that Vidyasagar was intimately connected with 
the Cossimbazar Raj family, and used to borrow monies from the 
estate now and then, which he repaid at convenience. On the 4th 
November, 1869, he addressed to Rajib Lochan Ray, the Maharani’s 
Dewan, a long letter to the following effect : — 

‘You are aware that I have been encumbered with debts on 
account of the widow marriage movement, and I am clearing them 
by degrees. I owe somewhat heavy debts to .-two persons, who are 
unwilling to be paid off by instalments. They demand repayment of 
their entire amounts at a single instalment. I have no means, at 
present, to pay them off. I therefore ask the Maharani for a loan 
of 7,500 rupees. If she should be pleased to lend me the amount, 

I will execute a hand-note, agreeing to repay it in three years. I have 
not an iota of doubt that 1 shall be able to liquidate the debt. 
Otherwise I would not. have asked for the loan. Without your help 
there is no chance of my success in this affair. You may assist me 
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freely. Do not think that if you should aid me in this matter, you 
will have to meet with any inconvenience. I am not so much devoid 
of respect and worth that I should not care to liquidate the debt. 
So long as Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha was living, I borrowed from 
him now and then, and paid him off by instalments. For the present, 
I happen not to have so much familiarity with any of the rich men 
here, that I may ask him for a loan. If you had not been where you 
are, I would not have ventured to request the Maharani for the loan. 
You must, please, be kind enough to do your best for the success of 
my prayer. Otherwise I shall be put to great shame and humiliation. 
Please, consider this and do as you think proper. Unless I had been 
put to great inconvenience, I would not have vexed you and the Maha- 
rani. I want the money in the course of one month. If I am favoured 
with this debt, there will exist no further necessity of awarding the 
regular annual grant-in-aid. I have received many benefits from the 
Maharani, which are always fresh in my memory. I shall show shortly 
that I appreciate her merits and that I bless her always. 

‘I am somewhat better now. I shall be glad to hear your own 
welfare and that of the Rajdhani.’ 

The Maharani gave the loan as prayed for, and the debtor repaid 
it at the end of his promised three years. When he sent the money, 
Rajib Lochan had already been dead, and Vidyasagar remitted the 
money to the creditor herself with a covering letter to the following 
effect * 


‘To Maharani Swarnamayi, C. I. E. 

‘Madam, 

It is long since that on account of a pressing necessity for 

money, the late most generous Dewan Rajib Lochan Ray very kindly 

favoured me under the permission of the Maharani, with a loan of 

7,500 rupees, on condition of being repaid at convenience without any 
interest on it. J 


Thi,'K C T 0t express how much I was benefited by this loan. 

bo rn b to 1 CVer - fresh TT in , my memor y- The Maharani is 
d g0od huraanit y- Undoubtedly there are plenty of 

th?i t - hy P ersons . in the country, but none of them has been able to win 
sincere gratitude and heart felt blessings of the general public. 


time 


* 1 7 h S a^ UC nnw S poI lied that IC °- U,d n0t repay the debt f° r a long 


a wuta txv. 

. (Sd.) 1 Isvar Chandra Sarina.* 

He borro a w S ed n fr 0 m°man M y ah oS i * alon ! he took loans, 
occasion, he took a foan nf Vc ™ hy pers ° ns of the tirae - °n one 
the Paikpara Raj family In 1876 he Upe t S * r ?”l a , female member of 
course of his deposition in\be Chak^ght'wiu'^Case. 6 ^ ^ ^ in the 

connected with wi^^nlaSa^e in^he'totelrior^ f °?. account of P erson s 

sagar himself admitted this ?n his letter to th^ f w^V° U ? ry * Vidya * 
only was he heavily embarrassed for *S!? er J° , Hindoo Patriot. Not 

cL“kon°a f in^tSrTehanabad Subolv^ 

2 7 
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between two. parties, the one for, and the other against, widow 
marnage. Vidyasagar noted down in his own handwriting statements 
of the case. Some of these papers, which speak for themselves, are 
quoted below for the edification of the reader : — 

(A) 

1 A portion of the inhabitants of Comergonge, Thannah Chundra- 
konah in the Sub-Division of Jehanabad have formed themselves into 
a party to support the cause of the marriage of widows. This party 
having come to know that their opponents in the village would not 
permit them either to join with them in the worship of the idol Shiva 
or to offer a separate pooja themselves on the occasion of the Churruk- 
pooja and apprehending a breach of the peace if they followed the 
latter course petitioned the Deputy Magistrate on the 25th Chalt last 
for the aid of the Police. The requisite order on the Daroga of the 
Thannah was passed and at the solicitation of the petitioners the 
Amlahs were directed to issue it on the same day, as the interval 
between that day and the date of the pooja was very short, namely 
5 days. Enquiry was made at the Thannah every day whether the 
order in question had reached and a reply in the negative was invari- 
ably returned. On the 28th the applicants, being impatient for the 
arrival of the order, went again to Jehanabad, and the Deputy 
Magistrate being absent enquired of the Nazir about it and were 
told that the order had been duly despatched. They came back to 
the Thannah and learnt that it had not reached up to that time. * 
Despairing of any assistance from the Police they began to negotiate 
with the leaders of the opposite party and it was settled that the 
former would be allowed to offer their pooja separately without 
any molestation. Relying upon the faith of their opponents they 
went to the Temple on the 30th to make their pooja and were beaten 
back with great violence. They came to the Thannah to lodge a com- 
plaint, but the Moonshee, the Daroga being absent, paid no attention 
to them, used harsh words and referred them to the Deputy Magistrate. ' 
They accordingly went to Jehanabad and lodged their complaint before 
that officer who made it over to the Moonsiff of the station for trial. 
The case is still pending. 

“ The leaders of the opposite party observing the course taken 
by the widow marriage party became exasperated against them and 
waited upon the bonafide Zemindar of the village Babu Shib Narain 
Roy who sent his men to apprehend and bring before him the men of 
the latter party. Those who were apprehended were at first severely 
beaten before the village community in all the public places of the 
village. They were next taken to the Zemindar, beaten again and 
fined and then dismissed on their promising to renounce all connec- 
tion with the marriage of widows. Some of these men have returned 
to their homes, some have left them with their families, while others, 
afraid of the harsh treatment dealt out to their brethren in the 
cause, have followed the example of the latter and left their homes also. 

“Two of the oppressed bolder than the rest repaired to Jehana- 
bad laid their complaint before the Deputy Magistrate, who for 4 
days successively refused to take their petition. 

It is notorious that Baboo Shib Narain Roy often calls on the 
Deputy Magistrate at an advanced hour of the night.” 

( B ) 

“You may have by this time received the note I sent through 


* “ It has since been learnt from the Daroga that the order came 
to the Thannah after the 30th when the evil had already been done.” 
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Tamadar. After he left, I was writing to the Mooktear of Jehanabad, 
while Damoo, Sriharee, Nilcomal and Gopal were with me. Sreeni- 
bass Doss and his brother of our party rushed in and reported 
that the Goallas of the opposite party had severely beaten them. 
I told them to prepare to go to Jehanabad in order to lodge a 
complaint. They accordingly went home and the 4 others followed 
them. When about to enter their house, the Goallas beat Sreeni- 
bass on the head with a lattee. The wound was deep and bleeding 
profuse and he fell senseless on the ground. His brother was also 
very severely beaten. Nilcomal’s head has been fractured with a 
lattee and his side where there was a pain before was struck with 
3 or 4 lattees. He lies insensible, frequently vomits, and does not 
open his eyes. His stomach is distended and his pulse fluttering 
and there is very little hope of his life. Another has also been 
very severely beaten on the head. Nemaee, Prem Chund and 
Satrooghun have each received 10 or 12 strokes of the lattee. On 
receiving the news of the affray I went to the spot and saw a 
stream of blood. I have reported the matter to the Daroga through 
the Farreedar and the Barkundaj especially appointed for the pre- 
servation of peace and I expect one of the officers of the Thannah 
by evening. Three of the Goallas have been apprehended and the 
rest have absconded.” 


( C ) 

“I have not yet succeeded in getting any more widows married. 
Nor do I expect to succeed at all, if things do not mend. Baboo 
Shlb Narain Roy of Jurul has been oppressing with impunity those 
of the Royots of his Talook Comergonge who belong to the widow 
marriage party. This news having reached the inhabitants of Per- 
gonnas Burda and Chandrakona, those among them who are willing 
to marry their sons and daughters have fallen back, through fear of 
consequences. Shibnarain send, 10 or 12 Durwans to his Talook 
Comergunge with the order to bring before him forcibly, men of 
the widow-marriage party and while they are ushered into his presence 
they are dismissed with to strokes of shoes and a fine of 10 Rs 
each. He also exacts a promise from them that they would in 
future renounce all connection with widow marriage. Several of 
them have left the village with their respective families. If a 
complaint is laid before the Darogah and Moonshee they do not 
perform their duty but on the contrary ridicule and abuse the 
complainants. When a complaint is made before the Deputy Magis- 
trate, he issues orders against the repetition of the oppression but 

no subordinate officer moves In the matter. I am intimate with a 
Police Amlah, who, on being hard pressed by me to explain this 

state of things, stated that he would do so on being assured that 

his name would not be made known. On my consenting to this 
condition he said you must not make any complaint before the 
Khan Bahadoor who has privately directed us not to render anv 
assistance to the widow marriage party but to endeavour to give them 
trouble if possible The party at Comergunge consisted of about <£ 
families, who with the exception of 4 or c families have 
obliged. to leave the party. If those, who joined the cause a. my 
solicitation and are suffering from their act, are not relieved and if 
the oppressors are not punished, I must leave the world, for what 
is the good of my remaining in it when there is no chance of 
success of the cause. I have resolved to devote mv evUr™™ 

it and if it fails, life would have no charm to me anl k n 
would be useless.” me and ex,s <ence 
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LABOUR OF LOVE AT BURDWAN. 

We have said before that latterly our hero had to seek healthy 
places for renovation of h.s impaired health, and that he generally 
resorted to Burdwan, which was one of the best sanitariums of the 
day Vidyasagar had an old cook, by name Harakali Chaudhuri, who 
used to accompany his master in his sojourns. It is said, that one 
day, while at Burdwan, this Harakali reprehended a beggar woman, 
who had received alms from Vidyasagar in the shape of coins and 
cloth several times, for her impudence in coming to his master 
often for help. The kind-hearted Vidyasagar overheard this, and at 
once ordered retirement of the old servant on a monthly pension of 
two rupees. It is also said, that though the cook implored his master's 
forgiveness, he would not forgive him, but insisted on his retirement 


The heroic Vidyasagar was broken down by ill-health ; he was 
enfeebled and reduced to a skeleton ; yet there was no cessatton 
of his philanthropic works. In 1869, the fatal Malarial Fever broke 
out in Burdwan. It had made its first appearance in the year 
1825 at Mahammadpur, a large village in the Jessore district, which 
was devastated by its ravages. In the course of the next 44 years 
it had ravaged the greater part of the 24 Pergunnas and Nuddea 
districts. It then crossed the Bhagirathi and suddenly appeared in 
Hugli and Burdwan. The sufferings and hardships of the poor people 
were quite undescribable. There was no reckoning how many persons 
succumbed under the fatal disease. The news-papers of the time 
particularly the Hindoo Patriot, appealad loudly to government for 
help. No sooner did the fearful tidings reach his ears, than the ten- 
der-hearted Vidyasagar was moved to compassion, and hastened to the 
field of action. 


This time he did not put up with his friend, Pyari Chand Mitra, 
but took up his lodgings in a separate rented house, where he opened 
a charitable dispensary for the poor sufferers. He devoted himself 
to minister to them by nursing them and supplying them with medi- 
cines at their houses. In his travels round the city he witnessed 
the pitiful plight of the suffering humanity, and saw numbers dying from 
want of medical help. He heard that the Civil Surgeon in charge 
of the district had lent a cold ear to the pathetic cries of the poor, 
He informed Government of the terrible state of things. He was’ 
not content with mere writing. He returned to Calcutta and interviewed 
Sir William Grey, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal on the 
subject, and caused temporary hospitals to be opened in different 
parts of the infected area, under the charge of able medical officers. 
He also caused the apathetic Civil Surgeon of Burdwan to be re- 
moved, and a sympathetic man posted In his place. He then came 
back to Burdwan, and applied himself in right earnest to relieve the 
afflicted of their miseries. In his own private dispensary he made 
provisions not only for the supply of medicines and diet to the 
sufferers but also money in cash for the food of the convalescent and 
the unaffected poor, without distinction of caste or creed. He pro- 
vided them also with clothes, which cost him nearly 2,000 rupees, He 
was moved to all these acts of benevolence not by any desire for a 
name or fame, but simply by the impulse of his naturally kind heart. 
Yet the Hindoo Patriot and other leading periodicals of the time spoke 
of him in highly complimentary terms and gave him loud cheers. 
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In this work of love and charity, he was greatly aided by doqtor 
Gan»a Narayan Mitra, a medical practitioner, nephew of Pyari Chand 
Mitra. Ganga Naravan was placed insole charge of Vidyasagar’s dis- 
pensary. The fearful epidemic grew every day more and more serious 
and caused a great havoc among the people. The number of patients 
attending Vidyasagar’s dispensary daily rose by leaps and bounds, 
as here they were supplied with food and pice, besides free medi- 
cine. Latterly, the number of patients rose so high, that Ganga Narayan 
asked his principal to be permitted to give Cinchona instead of 
pure Quinine, as the latter was much more costly than the former. 
But Vidyasagar did not approve of the plan. He said that the lives 
of the rich and the poor were equally valuable, and should be taken 
care of equally. He insisted on the use of Quinine, however costlv 
it might be. He looked after the poor sufferers from hut to hut, and 
when he saw that the diseased person was too feeble to walk to the 
dispensary, he made the medical officer attend the patient at his own 
hut, and he himself carried the medicine for him. He thus saved 
numbers of poor people from imminent death, who, but for his kind 
care and charities, would certainly have met with an untimely death. 


We have said before, that Pyari Chand Mitra and our hero were 
'Intimate friends. On the former’s death, the latter treated his family 
with the same tenderness and -affection. Pvari Chand’s first son. 
Babu Khetra Nath Mitra is at present a Munsiff, and his voungest 
son, Avinas Chandra Mitra, is Serishtadar of the Judge’s Court at 
Burdwan, His son in-law. Babu Giris Chandra Basil, is the manag- 
ing proprietor of the Bangabasi College at Calcutta. Vidyasagar loved 
Giris Chandra most dearly. The two families are still : n very good 
terms of friendship. 


Although Burdwan had lost its former salubrity of climate, it 
was all these attractions and his former love for the place that made 
Vidyasagar visit it now and then. The people of Burdwan knew him 
too well to forget him. Whenever he alighted at the platform of the 
Railway Station, the poor surrounded him on all sides, as they were 
sure to get from him something. On one of these occasions, a poor, 
ragged, little boy with a pale countenance approached our noble hero 
and begged him for a pice. The lad’s fleshless body and wan face 
mo Y® u m com P ass > on Besides, the sorrowful, pale countenance 
of the beggar boy had something of a peculiar illumination in it. Vidva- 
sagar was a little curious about him, and began to talk with him in rather 
familiar tones He said,— ‘Suppose, I give you four pice.’ The boy did 
not know Vidyasagar personally, and he thought naturally that the 

A J H ?- ^ ,d \“^ ouse of 3° ke . sir i kindly give me a 

°tjrhero replied,— This is no joke ; if I do give you four pice, 

buvinr^ d ° ? The , b ?y said *-‘ I w °uld lay out two pice in 

buying something to eat, and give the other two pice to my mother’ 

S ^r Ani lf 1, C ive , >*» »"nas f T& boy now 

,o°r^ hat i he , reall y ma king fun of him, and was about 

tell me d rhV W t he ^ 0UI L her ° C , a ., Ught hold ofhi sarms, and said,— ‘Now 
tell me the truth, what would you then do ?’ The poor bov*s eves 

T ** P ‘™ S r f °' nnothef day"' Vidyasa^ 

Sfa. hS^rfSsr^, t'h^dV 0 r *\ ? : The , boy h 

he answered the question. He therefore replied —‘I Un CS , and untl1 
two annas to cover our expenses for two davs P and th* 1 reServe 

I would lay out in purchasing mangoes ’ shall seH ^be f 
annas ; that will again defray our expend- f j* the . m for four 

.ohavn a capita of aJnas. w^rV^r^^utlS deaTn^n' 
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mangoes, and thus manage to feed my mother and myself for some 
days.’ V'dyasagar was greatly touched by the tale, and gave him a 
rupee. The boy bounded away highly delighted. About two years 
after this, Vidyasagar again went to Burdwan. As he was about to 
enter the shop of a former acquaintance near the Station, a stout and 
strong boy advanced and saluted him, and then said, — ‘Would 
you please, sir, come and take your seat in my shop.’ Vidyasagar was 
taken by surprise, and he asked the youth, — ‘Who are you ; why should 
I go to your shop?’ The boy said with tears in his eyes,— “About 
two years ago, I begged you for a pice : you kindly gave me a rupee. 
Out of that rupee, I bought rice for two annas, and laid out the re- 
maining fourteen annas in dealing in mangoes. I made a little profit 
by selling them. By degrees I had a small stock, and I have now 
turned a chapman of petty miscellaneous articles. Would you, please, 
come and have a look into my shop.” Vidyasagar then recollected the 
little incident of two years back. He blessed the youth and accom- 
panied him to his shop, to his great satisfaction. 

Even when so busily engaged In his labour of love at infected 
Burdwan, his own health completely broken down, he never forgot 
his literary work. Here he composed his Bhranti-Vilasa , a Bengali 
adaptation of Shakspeare’s “Comedy of Errors.” The language of 
the book is sweet, melodious, and humorous. What wonderful powers 
of translation did Vidyasagar possess. How beautifully he has 
clothed foreign language and ideas in his native dress, and made 
them peculiarly his own ! The plot of the Comedy of Errors is rather 
complex. In spite of this difficulty, he has so nicely narrated it in 
his Bhranti- Vilas, that the excellent humour displayed in the original 
has not lost its force in the translation. To say the truth, Bhranti- 
Vilasa is an excellent novel in Bengali. The readers of Lamb’s 
Tales of Shakspeare are well aware how difficult it is to turn a play 
into a connected story. This difficult task has been very nicely ac- 
complished by Vidyasagar. He has displayed the same skilfulness 
of attractive expression in his compilation of the Bhranti-Vilasa , 
that he has displayed in compiling the Si tar Vanavasa from Bhaba- 
bhuti’s excellent drama, the “ UttaraCharita.” If Vidyasagar had 
favoured us with some more translations of Shakspeare’s plays, the 
Bengali language would surely have attained far gereater improvement. 

It is said that Vidyasagar finished the composition of this book in 
15 days, during which he wrote for a quarter of an hour every day 
before going to dinner. It must be said that fortunately for the country 
Vidyasagar gave up Mathematics as a dry subject, and applied him- 
self to the study of Shakspeare with his friend, Ananda Krishna. If 
he had not done so, how could the readers of Bengali ever expect to 
get such an excellent translation of the great poet of the world ? 
The same was the case with Macaulay. He also thought Mathematics 
dry and insipid, and paid greater attention to Literature. Had he not 
done so, most probably the world would have been deprived of his 
numerous excellent literary works. It may consequently be deduced 
that God opens to men of talents their ways of work according to 
their respective natural propensities. 

The Bhranti-Vilasa was the last of his school-books. All such 
books that he wrote were printed and published in hir life-time, with 
the exception of two, the Basudeva Charita y noticed before, and the 
Rainer Rajyabhisheka ( Corronation of Rama ). The last-named book 
was under print in 1869, and only six forms of it had been printed, 
when Vidyasagar was told that another book bearing the same name 
by Sasi Bhushan Chattopadhyay had already appeared. He, there- 
fore, stopped the publication of his book. Sasi Bhushan once said 
to one of his friends : — “After my Ramer Rajyabhisheka had been 
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published, Vidyasagar one day personally called at the Press where 
the book had been printed and purchased a copy of , was 

^ ?«« De^sUor, wUh. 

copy of my book. I met Vidyasagar there. I salutedhim andp 
sented him with the copy. He smiled, and said I have alrea °y 
bought a copy of your bmk. Very good, I accept your present. The 

book has been nicely got up.' 

The six forms already printed show that the Unguage of Vidya- 
sagar’s book is more concise and refined. The same beautiful language, 
the same vigorous flow of style, and the same nice « „ 
thoughts and expressions are found here as in his Sitar Vanabasa 
Of course, it must be admitted that the Bengali language has now-a-days 
taken a different course ; but there was a time, when Vidyasagar;s 
language was the best-model — when writers of Bengali imitated his 


style. 

Pyari Chand Mitra, under the pseudonym of Tek Chand Thakur, 
wrote his books in an easy, provincial style, and tried to turn the course 
of the Bengali language into a different channel ; but he failed to 
leave a standing land-mark for the succeeding generation of authors 
to follow. It was the talented writer Bankim Chandra Chatarji that 
succeeded in giving the Bengali language a new shape, which he 
formed by a combination of the styles of Vidyasagar and Tek Chand. 
As the chemical combination of two substances of different attributes 
produces quite a new substance, so by the combination of the two 
different styles of Vidyasagar and Tek Chand, Bankim Chandra has 
given birth to a new style. At the present time, this style Is imitated 
in most cases, though endeavours acre being made in some quarters to 
give it a still newer shape, by casting it in Bankim Chandra’s mould, 
but, at the same time, adding to it something more. The language of 
the Tagores of the present day might be mentioned by way of illustra- 
tion. The Bengali language is, no doubt, under change, and there is 
no certainty what form it will ultimately take ; but whatever shape it 
may take, it will always recall Vidyasagar Vfith sentiments of profound 
veneration, and the writers of Bengali vKl ever be under a deep 
debt of obligation to him and pay homage'' to his feet, in as much as 
the Bengali language, however newly shaped, must bear some shade 
of the elegance and beauty of the great writer’s style. 


The Bengali language has its origin in Sanskrit. As a matter of 
consequence, the inflexion of gender and other changes are formed in 
accordance with the rules of the mother tongue. But in most cases, 
the practice is at present being deviated from. Bankim Chandra’s 
language shows that in some cases he has strictly followed Sanskrit 
in the inflexion of his words, while in others he has quite deviated 
from it. This deviation is almost general with most of the authors of 
the present day, with the honourable exception of the very able and 
thoughtful writer, Kali Prasanna Ghosh of Dacca. Some are still of 
opinion, that Bengali should follow its mother language in the inflexion 
of gender and other changes, and a deviation from it would make it 
incorrect. In the correct use of the inflexions, Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
has no equal. But the modern writers of Bengal do not like to bind 
themselves to follow Sanskrit in every respect. In fine, the Bengali 
language, like the English, is under change. But we must repeat again, 
that however alteration it might undergo in shape, beauty, or melody,, 
it must always remain deeply indebted -to Vidyasagar. It will not be 
an easy thing to discard him altogether ; his frame- work must unavoid- 
ably be taken up. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


DESERTION OF ANCESTRAL HOME 

. In March 1869, Vidyasagar’s house at Birsingha with everything 
in it was destroyed by fire. His mother and second brother were 
in sound sleep at the time, but most fortunately they escaped from 
the fire and not a single life was lost.' No sooner did the news 
of the sad accident reach Vidyasagar, than he hastened to Birsingha 
and made provisions for the re-erection of the house. He wanted 
to take away his mother with him to Calcutta, but she declined on 
the ostensible plea that without her, there would be nobody to 
look after the comfort of the school-boys, whom Vidyasagar . had 
been giving food and shelter, and her poor neighbours. 

In the same year, he published a correct edition of the Sanskrit 
Megha-Duta with Mallinatha’s annotations. 

We now come to a most painful scene — the desertion of his ancestral 
home. The main cause of this abandonment is attributed to a sad 
incident in connection with widow marriage. One Muchirarn Bandyo- 
padhyay of Khirpai, Head Pandit of the Kenchkapur School, had 
decided to take to wife a Brahman widow named Manomohlni of 
Kasiganja. He came to Vidyasagar and implored his help in the 
affair. Vidyasagar at once proceeded to Birsingha to celebrate the 
marriage. But the Haidars of Khirpai, a respectable body, accom- 
panied with some advocates of widow marriage, called upon Vidya- 
sagar, and entreated him most earnestly to pevent the alliance. 
The father of the widow marriage movement was so moved by their 
urgent entreaties, that he promised to them that he would not allow 
the marriage to be consummated, and told them that they might 
take away with them the bride and bridegroom, who had been 
already brought to Birsingha for the alliance. The Haidars were 
satisfied at the word given by the truthful Vidyasagar, and they went 
their way. But in the dead of night, his second brother, Dinabandhu, 
and third brother, Sambhu Chandra with the help of some other 
villagers, celebrated the marriage, without the knowledge of their 
eldest brother, Early in the next morning, as he was sitting in 
his verandah smoking his hookah, he heard a conch sounded. * 
The sound took him by surprise, but he could make neither head 
nor tail of it. At this moment, Gopinath Sinha, a respectable co- 
villager made his appearance. Vidyasagar asked him the cause of 
the sounding of the shell. The visitor replied — ‘You are not aware ? 
Muchiram’s marriage has been consummated.’ At the news, his face was 
flushed with rage. He spoke not a word, but began incessant inhaling 
and exhaling of tobacco smoke. This was an indication of his serious 
displeasure. He had some peculiar modes of signifying his inward rage. 
His unusual reserve with gravity of countenance, and respectful ad- 
dresses applied to his inferiors, signified that he had found cause of 
displeasure. After a long silence, he asked Gopinath Sinha whether he 
knew anything of the affair. Gopinath swore by his feet that he was 
quite innocent of it. At length, Vidyasagar said — ‘I gave word to 
those gentlemen, but I have failed to keep my word. I therefore 
quit Birsingha once for all. I shall never more come here.’ The 
truthful Vidyasagar, though the father of the widow-marriage move- 


* The sounding of a conch indicates the conclusion of the perform- 
ance of the rites of marriage or some such ceremonial or festival. 
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ment, was so grieved at the breach of his promise, that he deserted 
hin birth place for good, never more to return to it. Although he 
kept his word and never more visited Birsingha personally, he could 
not efface it wholly from his mind. The very recollection of his 
early scenes often drew tears from his eyes. The monthly stipends, 
that he had settled upon his relations and other poor families of the 
village, and the expenses of the charitable institutions, that he had 
established there, he paid regularly up to the end of his life. It is said 
that some 20 years after this sad incident, one day he received by post 
a pamphlet in Bengali, styled “Birsingha Jananir Patra” ( /. e., a letter 
from mother Birsingha ). The pitiful appeals of the paper moved him 
to a flood of tears, and he resolved to pay a visit to Birsingha, If it was 
only for once. Accordingly he gave orders for repairs to his house, 
but ill health prevented him from carrying out his plan. His illness 
grew serious, which ultimately carried him off this wicked world, and 
thus saved him from committing a breach of promise. 


In August 1869. he made a gift of the Sanskrit Press Depository 
to Braja Nath Mukhopadhyay of Krishnaghar. He had been highly 
dissatisfied with the working and conduct of his officials. As he was 
sitting one day surrounded by some of his friends and dependents, in 
course of conversation, he expressed a desire to give away his 
Depository to any body, who should come forward to receive the gift. 
Braja Nath, who was one of the company, said that he was pre- 
pared to receive the gift, if the donor should gladly and voluntarily 
give it to him. Vidyasagar at once made him the gift. It is said 
that on the next day, some people offered him 10,000 rupees for the 
property, but he declined the offers, saying that when he had once 
given his word, he could not retract it even for a crore of rupees 


At 3 O clock in the afternoon of the 20th February, 1870, Durga 
c haran Banarj. breathed his last. He was one of the best friends 
of Vidyasagar. He was exceedingly generous and benevolent. He 
was a great help to our hero in relieving the sufferings of the diseased 
poor. It is needless to say, that the tender-hearted Vidyasagar 
was heartily grieved at the loss of such a sincere friend and fefff” 

v ™ e two we . re so intimately connected, that as Durga Charan 
helped Vidyasagar in many of his works of love and benevolent 
so the latter aided him with all his heart and soul in all his diS- 
ties. Some time before his death, his eldest son, the venerable 
Surendra Nath Banarji, the greatest Indian orator of the dav had 
passed the Competitive Civil Service Examination in p«!!t a Jd ay * .u 
year .869, hut the Medical Board had dUguahfied hZ 1 t!" he 

gone beyond the restriction of the limit o’ age si“ ndra nIZ 
wired to his father of the difficulty n..»i C ru rcn * . , 

Vidyasagar-s assistance in theSS’ The fcttfr , ' mplor ' d 

suited his friend, Dwarka Nath Mitt^r c V ‘o h, * turn » con- 

horoscope to England which settled the. and ^ ent ^urendra Nath's 
Nath was declarfd an Ed£i Civfl swzTITkJ ^urjndra 

the good luck to hear the elad tiding.: h V S / ather had not 

after his death. Vidyasagfr was often seen £ ach « d * ndia shortly 
mention of Durga Charan’s name c„v. c " Se *? to shed tears at the 

was dismissed the Civil Service,' Vidyasagar mi e M Surendra Nath 
of his own College* y ^ ar mac * e him a professor 


Durga Charan’s family were indebted tn 
accounts. After his death, his wife and V^ dyasagar on man y 
serious quarrel about his assets and w*!?^ < ? Mldrcn entered 5nto a 
ment oflhe dispute. Vidyasagar^ "food 1 Z COUrt . for '»?« settle- 
the question out of court. Not only was he a um f p,re and sett,ed 
and kindness of heart, but hewls aUo ° f great learning 

business capacities. He had a great tac’Tf seukg P dispuTJs. 
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ever there was a quarrel in a rich family, he was invited to settle 
it. On the death of Babu Asutosh Dev, generally known by the 
name of Cnnatu babu, son of the renowned Ram Dulal Sarkar 
the self-made great millionaire of Calcutta, when the state of his 
affairs ran into disorder, Vidyasagar was entrusted with their manage- 
ment. He made his best exertions to settle the matter without 
asking for any remuneration, but he was so displeased at the con- 
duct of the relations and officers of the deceased, that he was cons- 
trained to give over the charge of his own accord. 

r * ^ , sincere friends among men of the medical 

profession, who were his great helps in most of his works of 
benevolence, namely Durga Charan Banarji, Nil Madhav Mukharji. 
and Mahendra Lai Sarkar. He had an irreparable loss in the death 
of the first two, Nil Madhav having died some time before Durga * 
Charan. He had only one left to him— Dr. Mahendra Lai, who was 
now on the top of the temple of fame in his profession. In 1870 
Vidyasagar contributed one thousand rupees to the aid of Mahendra 
Lai s Science Association. But latterly the two had a great difference 
It is said that it originated on the occasion of the illness of Vidya- 
sagar’s youngest daughter. Vidyasagar wrote to the Doctor request- 
ing his attendance to the girl ; but the latter put aside the letter 
without opening it at the moment. After the lapse of several hours 
he opened the note and called. When Vidyasagar heard from him 
the cause of his unusual delay in attending to such a serious case 
he was deeply pained and a little offended. Thus originated 
the difference, which ultimately grew so serious, that the two hardly 
met, and if ever they met by accident, their four eyes never met. 
They met only again for the last few days of Vidyasagar’s life 
when Mahendra Lai willingly forgot the difference and called to see 
the great man in his sick-bed. 

In the year 1874, Vidyasagar lost one of his greatest friends and 
supporters in the demise of Maharaja Mahatap Chand Bahadur of 
Burdwan. He was a staunch advocate of all of Vidyasagar’s move- 
ments. 

About this time, he displayed a noble heroism which showed 
to the world that he was no hypocrite. Some people had been in- 
sinuating that Vidyasagar was a double shuffler— that he, who was 
the father of the widow marriage movement and was forward to 
consummate such alliance in ethers, had not yet given any member 
of his own family in such marriage — had not yet shown to the 
world that “example is better than precept.” But every candid 
man, who knew Vidyasagar personally, must admit that he had no 
duplicity in him. It is true that his opinions and convictions in 
many cases, particularly in matters of social reform, were wrongly 
formed, but there can be no doubt that he always acted up to those 
ideas and beliefs with sincerity. That he had not so long given any 
member of his family in widow marriage was because he had not 
had an opportunity for it. What could he do ? He and his brothers 
had already been married ; he could not make either himself or any 
of his brothers lose his wife. He could neither make his married 
daughter a widow, in order to be able to give her in remarriage— 
to set an example to the public. No sooner had he this opportunity 
than he availed of it with most eager promptness. He gave his only 
son in widow marriage. 

On Thursday, the irth of August, 1870, Narayan Chandra was 
married to Bhava Sundari Devi, a widowed daughter of Sambhu 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay of Khanakul Krishnanagar. The bride’s age 
at that time was 16 years. Some time after the death of her first 
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husband, her mother took her away .o Birsingha and 
ed Vidyasagar’s third brother, ^."'““^"/ tv'rote to Vldyasagar, 
^o gh ,L«eipon™‘ a a ge indegroont for the girl. In .h« -ean.irne, 

^Sdt°d^°mar^ e |:er « 

great 0 * edal " The '^arrlage^tas ' ^b" bVta- of Kali 
Charan Ghosh of Mirzapore in Calcutta Narayan Chandra was at 
this time, aged 21 years. Vldyasagar had not fetched his wie 
the nuptials, g for fear lest she should stand in the way and P* cv *"* { ** 

alliance. All the members of his family, P a ™ ^ u la rl ce 1 e Son 

Sambhu Chandra, were against 1 ihe union. Before the _ celebration 

01 the marriage, Narayan Chandra had said to his father , b'L ‘ 

have no such merit, whereby 1 could add to the glory y 

name. I know full well that your life-long aim is to relieve the 
miseries of virgin widows by giving them away in re-marriage , 
in the achievement of that aim you have the ch.efest pleasure 
That lies in the power of this unworthy son. I shall never turn 

my back to that. If I can thereby contribute my small mite to 

minister to your pleasure of heart, I shall consider myself most 
fortunate ; and your opponents will then have no cause to cast 
innuendoes at your honest, benevolent intentions.’ It is needless to 
•ay, that Vidyasagar’s heart bounded with delight to hear his son 
speak in this strain. 


We have already said that Narayan Chandra’s mother was not 
present at the nuptials. Vidyasagar was afraid that she would 
oppose the marriage. It was this fear which led him to provide 
for a separate rented house for the accomodation of the married 
couple. But Narayan Chandra said to us that she had had no objec- 
tion to the alliance, and she declared it openly after the marriage. 
The truth of Narayan Chandra’s saying is evident from the fact 
that when she came down to Calcutta, she lived in the same mess 
with her son and his wife. She was quite illiterate and a devout 
follower of the orthodox Hindu faith, and yet it was her love for 
her husband and dear child, that made her live with them in the 
same mess and look to their comfort. It may not be out of place 
to mention here, that Vidyasagar’s father, Thakurdas, was opposed 
to female education, and he had not allowed his daughters-in-law 
to learn to read and write. 


That Sambhu Chandra was quite against this marriage and had 
written to his brother to prevent the union, is evident from the 
letter, which Vidyasagar addressed to him after the celebration of 
fhe marriage. The letter was in Bengali ; we will try to give its 
purport here in English. 

‘My dear brother, 

* On Thursday, the 27th Sravan, Narayan Chandra was married 
to Bhava Sundari. Communicate the -news to my dear mother and 
others. 4 *, 

“You wrote to say, that if Narayan Chandra married a widow, 
our kinsfolk and relations would not eat with us and would have 
no intercourse with us. On this point 1 have only to say that 
Narayan Chandra has entered into this alliance out of his own motion, 
and not at my instance. When I heard that he was determined on 
marrying a widow and that his bride was also come, what could I do 

but gladly approve of it ; I ought not to have opposed it. I ant the 
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originator of the widow marriage movement ; we have already given 
many widows in marriage. Under such circumstances, if my son 
had taken to wife an unmarried girl instead of a widow, I could 
not have apperaed in public; I would have been an object of hatred 
and aversion in higher society. By entering . into this alliance of 
|S own accord, he has added to the glory of my name ; he has 
made himself worthy to call me his father. I consider the inaugura- 
ion of widow marriage into Hindu Society the most virtuous deed 
of my life. I don't think I shall be able to do anything more 
pious in this life. For the furtherance of this cause I have given 
my last pice, and if necessity arises, I am prepared to sacrifice 
my life. In comparison to this, the severance by our kinsfolk and 
relations of their intercourse with us is of very little consequence. 
Had I, on this consideration, prevented my son from contracting 
widow marriage, which he did from the impulse of his own heart 
would have been the basest of men. In fine, I consider myself 
fortunate that Narayan Chandra entered into this alliance out of 

wi, ° Wn mot ' on - I am not a slave to the customs of my country. 
Whatever I may deem proper or necessary for the good of the country 
or myself I . will do at all risks I will never shrink from it for 

*£ ar u soc ‘ et y or .°f my kinsfolk. In conclusion, I have to say 
that those, who will not have the courage or will dislike to keep 
festal or other intercourse with Narayan Chandra for fear of society 
or for any other reason, may easily refrain from such communica- 
tion. I don’t think, Narayan Chandra will be sorry on that account ; 
and as for me, I too will not be offended or displeased. In my 
opinion, in these matters every one is at liberty to act according 
to his or her own free will ; no one should follow our instance or 
act up to our wishes. 31st Sravan. 

‘Your well-wisher 
(Sd). Isvar Chandra Sarma.’ 

The letter clearly shows that Vidyasagar was no double-dealer. 
His advocacy of the re-marriage of Hindu widows was sincere, though it 
must be said that his conviction was based on wrong arguments. 
The Hindu Society has nothing to fear from men like Ram Mohan 
Ray or Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, who never concealed their real 
motives under false disguises. There is every fear of danger from 
those hyprocrites, who proclaim themselves true Hindus in public 
but act quite the contrary in their private life. These non-Hindus are 
a pest to Society, and the sooner they are shorn off their false 
guise, the better for the country. A covert foe is more dangerous 
than an open enemy. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LOSS OF MOTHER. 

In the month of August, 1870, VidyasagaFs mother set out on 
pilgrimage. First of all, she went to the holy shrine of Benares 
to see her husband. After a short stay there, she again proceeded 
on her journey, and after travelling in the different shrines of India, 
she again came back to Benares. She requested her husband to 
accompany her to Birsingha. But he declined, and pressed her to 
live with him at Benares. The benevolent matron replied ; — ‘Let 
us go home now ; you have still some years to live. My poor 
neighbours will miss me very keenly. My first duty is to succour 
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the distrest and feed the hungry. I must go to do that now. But 
know this for certain, that wherever I may remain, I will come 
here in time, and die before you. The prediction of this honest, 
faithful woman was fulfilled to the letter. It is generally found that 
honest, virtuous, and religious persons foresee the disolution of their 
life in distant future and sometimes predict the exact day and hour 
of their death. We do not see how they are enabled to do so, 

but nevertheless it is a fact .and quite inexplicable. How inscrut- 

able are the ways of Providence 1 

Vidyasagar’s mother left her husband to live at Benares, she 
herself returning to Birsingha. In February following ( 1871 ), 
information reached Vidyasagar that his father was seriously ill at 
the sanctum. He at once proceeded to Benares, and was soon 
joined by his mother and his second and third brothers. In a few 
days, Thakurdas recovered from his illness. Vidyasagar returned to 
Calcutta, leaving his mother and brothers to look after his lather. 

Bhagavati Devi lived with her husband for two months, and on 

the last day of the Bengali year ( which is a sacred day with the 

Hindus ), she was seized with Cholera, and expired in a few hours 
at the feet of her husband, as she had predicted. Before her 
death, she had begged for the blessings of her husband, whereupon 
Thakurdas said : — ‘How shall I bless you ? You are a most pious 
woman ; it is your own piety that takes you away before me : 
yours is the victory.’ It is needless to say, that he was deeply 
grieved at the loss of such a virtuous wife. 


On his return from Benares, Vidyasagar had taken his lodgings 
in a rented house by the river-side at Kasipore, a little to the 
north of Calcutta, when the sad intelligence reached him. The news 
came upon him like a thunder-bolt. How shall we describe the in- 
tensity of his grief ? Words are too inadequate to express the 
sufferings of his heart. He was quite disconsolate, and wept bitterly like 
a child. The reader is aware how devotedly attached he was to his 
mother. . Alas I that mother, to obey whose word he had encountered 
the perils of a long pedestrian journey amidst thunder-storms and 
rains, and had plunged into the impassable stream of the terrific Damo- 
dar, was no more I Oh I the pangs of his heart — the more so, as he had 
not been able to attend to her death-bed and to have a last look of 
her face 1 


He performed the Sraddha rites on the shores of the Bhagirathi 
at Kasipore ; after which he led a secluded life for several months 
together, during which time his main business was to shed inces- 
sant tears at his dear mother’s memory. He observed the mourn- 
ing rites in accordance with the tenets of the Sastras for one com* 
Frul nK; ■ L hese tw elve months he led the rigidly ascetic life of a 

and that rn mn & ^| VC r P fiS , h 3 ? d meat * he ate on l y 0ne meal a da y, 
hhoinLn? d -° f . ° nly and vegetables and cooked with 

save his wife ^^ riobody to h^\p him in preparing the food 

sfons of S ill a £’ D u V1 ’ and that very rarely i only on occa- 
se?f* h me in ’ h u was too weak to do the cookinghim- 

onVru^ 8 nntK^ P fl - ng t hoes • he d,d »ot use umbrella ; he slept 
forts of fife He S??'*, 10 he re \ olinc e d all luxuries and com- 

new s^^h C WdySa/rtart 5 • ! Sai “ U1 - N ° •«»« did the 

father most TenSedf^ho recovered ’Sn a° S* " UrSed his 

gave" away ^n’ahn^ 

great aver/oa for & 'Se^aU 
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had a very high opinion of the Mahratta Brahmans, whom he treated 
with much respect. He even washed their feet with his own hands. 
Whenever he had an occasion for feeding Brahmans, it was the 
° f M ahra «a .' vho m he entertained most sumptuously. He 
never feasted those of his own country. His main duty in Benares was 

l ? CO ° king f0r his father with his own hands, 

and to eat the Prat ad ( the remains of a meal ) left by his parent. The 

rnnkiL‘hi aWa if C l w at il n ^ h, t Garly years want made him do a11 lhe 

cooking himself. He had thus acquired a great proficiency in the art 

pre P ar,n 8 food - Not onl y did he cook his father’s meal, but he took a 
great delight in feeding people with food of his own cooking. This 
self-imposed task was very agreeable to him. 


During this sojourn at the sacred place of the Hindus, a gentle- 
man one day called at Thakurdas’s lodgings. Both the father and 
the son were present then. Vidyasagar thought that the new-comer 
was his fathers acquaintance, while Thakurdas thought that the visitor 
must be known to his son. In the meantime, a piece of business called 
Vidyasagar away. When he returned to the lodgings, he found that 
the visitor had departed. He then enquired of his father about the 
man s personality. Thakurdas said, — ‘ I don’t know him. I believed 
th at he was known to you, and that you would come back and talk 
to him. 1 myself was too deeply engaged on an important matter 
to attend to him. Everything was now clear to Vidyasagar, and he 
was deeply sorry for what had passed. He at once set out in the 
direction of Banyaiitola ( that quarter of Benares where the Bengalis 
reside ) to find out the unknown visitor. After a diligent search for 
some time, he at last found the man. He apologised to the stranger 
for the apparent slight shown to him ; the man was satisfied. Vidya- 
sagar then asked him why he had called. The stranger replied,— ‘I 
heard that you were come, and therefore called to see you. Besides, 
I wanted to ask you a question about religion.’ Vidyasagar desired 
him to put his question. The gentleman wanted to know our hero’s 
religious faith. Vidyasagar replied,— ‘ I have never declared to any- 
body my faith, nor will I ever declare it ; but this much I can say, 
that if you believe that the bath in the Bhagirathi purifies you and the 
worship of Siva brings sanctity to your heart, there is your religion.’ 
With this, he return to his own quarters. 


On a previous occasion, while his mother was still living, the 
Brahmans of Benares asked him whether he believed in Visvesvara 
( the god Siva of Benares ). Vidyasagar replied ,— 1 1 have no faith in 
your Visvesvara.’ The Brahmans were highly offended at such a reply 
from a Hindu, and asked him, — 'What do you believe in then ?’ Vidya- 
sagar answered,— Wy Visvesvara and Annapurna ( another name of 
goddess Durga, Siva’s wife ) are my father and mother , present here in 
flesh.’ Here was some indication of his religious faith. It might 
not be much amiss to infer, that his feeding of Brahmans was for the 
satisfaction of his parents, who were his sole objects of worship. 

lhe Hindu Wills Act was passed on the ist September, 1870. 
The Draft Bill had been introduced into the Legislative Council in 
the previous year. The purposes of this Law had hitherto been served 
by the Indian Succession Act, *which operated equally on the Indians 
and non Indians. Previously, since the establishment of the Supreme 
Court, the wealthy residents of Calcutta used to leave their testa- 
mentary Wills at their own option, which gave rise to serious litiga- 
tions, consequent on frauds with respect to the deeds. Thus arose 
the necessity for a fresh legislation to prevent these evil practices. 
The Bill, introduced in 1869, was framed by the alteration of some of 
the sections of the Indian Succession Act. The movement caused a 
great agitation throughout the country. 
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The Government asked for the opinions of all the influential 
and leading members of Society and some of the Sastric Pandits. 
Vidyasagar was also called upon to give his opinion. He bestowed 
his best thoughts on the subject, and opposed two points : first, 
according to the Hindu Sastras, the gift of something to an unborn 
person is unlawful — both the donor and the donee of a gift must be 
cognisant of it ; but in this Act, such gifts have been considered law- 
ful in certain cases : secondly, what has been termed as Rules against 
Perpetuity is also opposed to the Hindu Sastras. Vidyasagar’s 
arguments were founded on sound bases. But the Government paid 
no heed to them, and the Bill was passed into a law applicable to 
the Hindus, including Buddhists and Jains. 


In the course of this year, Vidyasagar had to encounter another 
serious calamity in the death of Maharaja Satis Chandra Ray Bahadur 
of Nuddea, who breathed his last on the 25th day of October, 1870. 
Vidyasagar was intimately connected with the Nuddea Raj family. 
He had a friendly intercourse with Satis Chandra’s father, Maharaja 
Sris Chandra. The acquaintance first began when Vidyasagar had 
gone to the Nuddea palace for the manuscript of Bharat Chandra's 
works, and it gradually grew into familiar friendship in the course 
of his subsequent visits 10 Krishnaghar for inspection of schools, 
while he was an Inspector of Schools. Sris Chandra had such a 
high regard for him on account of his vast erudition and noble 

conduct, that whenever Vidyasagar called on him, he rose from his 
throne, and clasped the poorly dressed visitor in his arms. In fact, 
he was so enamoured of our hero, that he supported his widow 
marriage movement and even subscribed his own name to the 
petition submitted to Government for legislation on the subject. 
Weihave already noticed briefly, in the chapter on Widow Marriage, 
how one of his ancestors, Maharaja Krishna Chandra, had baffled 

the attempts of Raja Rajabaltabh of Dacca to introduce widow 

marriage into Hindu Society. But the descendant of the same 
Krishna Chandra felt no compunction in advocating the uncanonical 
renovation and lending his aid to the furtherance of the cause, 

though highly injurious to society and repugnant to orthodox 
Hindu feelings— he was so charmed and led away by Vidvasagar’s 
arguments and by his own Western education. Sris Chandra died 

° n ^ »u Very < ! ay that \ he first w, d°w marriage of his name-sake 
under the new law was celebrated with eclat in Calcutta. 


His son, Satis Chandra, looked upon Vidyasagar with the same 

nohl.ht eS T m aS h,s J ather g T he reader is aware how our 

° Ver h ' m * 8o ° ru P ees deposited by his father 
in Vidyasagar s care. Even after Satis Chandra’s death Vidva- 

sagar often visited Krishnaghar to provide for the proper ’ manaee- 
mem of the Nuddea Raj Estate at great personal sacrifice It was 

^neractSs gTa,efu ‘ h ' ro <» suffer losses for the good of 

received* so°m u ch benefit? a " d he ' r5 ' fr ° m whom he •“* hims " f 


to thI it uea r r?eTatio 0 ns V o d f ) 'f ben =™lence and kindness 

Nath Bandyop'-idhyay^ *mentioned Se before i n< has nd ried n to aC condeinn n fhe 

Madan^ ^aSsE'^M ° f 5 h 
the circumstances under which our hero acouired^th reader to recall 
the Sanskrit Press and the copy-right of the S ,° ® /'ff of 

Mohan's Sisu-Siksha. On the death 8 of \ h e p . arts ° f ^adan 

were miserably circumstanced ufjL Tarkalankar, when his family 

deceased Sd’s ™h“ 4 anT jLZT /"“V Set,led on th ' 
allowance of ten rupees' each. But suffidem 
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for their comfortable living. Madan Mohan’s son-in-law, Jogendra 
Nath aforesaid, therefore begged Vidyasagar for the copy-right of 
the three parts of Sisu-Siksha in the name of Kunda Mala, Tarka- 
Iankars second widowed daughter. Vidyasagar accepted the proposal 
and consented to make her a present of the copy-right. But subse- 
quently he was so offended at somebody’s behaviour, that he was 
constrained to withhold his promise. Surely, this unusual conduct on the 
part of the truthful Vidyasagar is by no means to be justified, and has 
brought down some discredit on - his unsoiled character. However 
offensive other people’s behaviour might have been, or under any 
circumstances, however displeasing, Vidyasagar ought not to have 
retracted his word of gift, once pledged by him. 

To resume the thread of our narrative. Maharaja Satis Chandra 
had married two wives* He had left a Will. One of the provisions 
of the testament was that if neither of his wives had any male issue, 
then on his demise, the younger widowed Maharan? should take 
an adopted son, and that if she did not take to that course, the elder 
Maharani should adopt a son. The elder one had already died in 
the life-time of Satis Chandra. On his demise, the younger Maharani, 
Bhuvanesvari, expressed a wish to keep the Estate in her own hands. 
The Raj-Dewan, Kartik Chandra Ray, saw that the Estate was already 
in an embarrassed state, and that if the Maharani should 
keep it in her own hands, It would grow more deplor- 
able still. He, therefore, called on Vidyasagar, and consulted 
him on the point. The latter decided upon placing the Estate 
in the hands of the Court of Wards. Kartik Chandra thereupon 
requested him to persuade the Maharani to take that course. Vidya- 
sagar did as he was desired. He went to Krishnaghar and waited 
upon Bhuvanesvari. After much persuasion, he succeeded in con- 
vincing her of the advisability of the step. The Estate was accordingly 
made over to the Court of Wards on the 6th January, 1871. ” It 
soon prospered under the able management of the Court ; all its 
former debts were cleared off. The present Maharaja Kshitis Chandra 
Ray Bahadur, when he attained his majority and took over charge 
of the Estate in his own hands, received from the Court of Wards, 
a sum of two lakhs and ten thousand rupees in ready money. 
Kshitis Chandra had been placed in the Wards’ Institution, where 
he received his training. 

In 1871, Vidyasagar published new editions of the Sanskrit 
“Uttara-Charita” and “Abhijnana Sakuntala” with his annotations 
The two prefaces of these publications are very good pieces of 
Bengali prose reading, displaying his powers of the same sweet, 
serious language, the same melodious flow of elegant style, as in 
his former works, and discussing concisely, in a short compass, 
the high talents and abilities of the two immortal poets, Bhava- 
bhuti and Kalidas. 

Besides these two publications, he issued correct editions of 
the Sanskrit “Sisupala Badha,” “Kadambari,” “Kiratajjuniya,” ‘-Raghu- 
Vansa,” and “Harsha Charita,” without annotations. He also pub- 
lished, for the students of the lower forms, three Selection-books 
from standard English authors, namely, “Selections from the 
writings of Goldsmith,” “Selections from English Literature’’ and 
“Poetical Selections. 0 

We have already shown that Vidyasagar was a great appreclator 
of merits. n His heart was always drawn to a spirited, amiable, 
kind, truthful and honest man, be he a Hindu, Brahma, Christian, 
or Mussulman be he a native of his father-land or of a foreign 
country. Whatever might be his course, if Vidyasagar believed 
that he was working sincerely for the good of his country, he woul 1 
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clasp him in his fond embraces. Keshub Chunder Sen, the famous 
orator of Bengal, was a great favourite with him, although the 
opinions of the two widely diverged on many points, simply be- 
cause Vidyasagar believed that the orator wished well of the 

country. Keshub Chunder also had a great fond regard for him. 

The two often met in Vidyasagar’s house, and whenever they were 
together, they had no other talk than the device of means fur the good 

of the country. . 

Raj Narayan Basu, though a Brahma, had, by his honesty and 
truthfulness, won over Vidysagar's intimate friendship. The two, 
reciprocated feelings of affectionate esteem for each other. Raj 
Narayan believed that if Vidyasagar had turned a missionary and 

preacher, he could have done a great good to the people. He even 

went so far as to declare his idea to Vidyasagar. The latter gave 
a somewhat humorous reply. He said, — ‘1 don’t want to be a preacher. 
If I have to suffer punishment for what l am and what I have been 
doing, 1 must take the consequences. Suppose, I turn a missionary 
and convert some people to my faith. If they should be asked 
who converted them, they must point to me, and supposing that 
they are punishable for their acts, it is I on whose back the punish- 
ment is sure to fall. I can suffer for my own sins ; but how 


can I receive stripes for others ?’ 

Raj Narayan consulted Vidyasagar on all important matters. 
He once asked for his friend’s advice on the subject of his 
daughter’s marriage. Vidyasagar conveyed his instructions in a long 
letter couched in respectful terms. The letter was written in Bengali ; 
we will give here its purport in English : — 

* Accept my best compliments — 

‘It is some days that your letter reached me ; but I was 
very busy with different matters, and could not therefore reply to 
your letter in time. Please excuse me the delay. 

‘I have bestowed my best thoughts on the subject of your 
daughter’s marriage, but have failed to decide upon the advice 
that I am to give you. To speak the truth, it is very difficult 
to advise on these matters. In the first place, you are a Brahma. 

As you are a strict follower of that faith, you should by all means 
pursue the course adopted by Babu Devendra Nath Tagore on the 
occasion of his daughter’s marriage, if you think, that course was 
in consonance with the Brahma religion. In the second place, if 
you do not pursue the course adopted by Devendra Babu, and 
celebrate the marriage of your daughter in accordance with the 
old practice, there will arise a great obstacle to the propagation 
u *l rahn,a marriage. In the third place, it is most doubtful 

whether the celebration of your daughter’s marriage according to 
the Brahma practice should be considered valid on all points. 
I'or these reasons I am unable and unwilling to lend you any 
advice on this point. But this much I can say, that you should 
not jump at once into any side. 

‘What I really mean to say on this subject is, that it is not 
proper to ask for other people’s advice in these matters. In such 
cases one ought to ask one’s own heart for instructions, and act 
up to its dictates. For whomever you will consult on this point, will 
deliver his counsels according to his own opinions and wishes : he 
will never consult your good or duty. 

•‘ In , my °P inio ?’ y°? w f> uld d o well to think over the matter 
seriously, and then determine for yourself which course to pursue 
‘ I am somewhat better. Dated 3 rd Asvin. 


‘ Yours 

Sd. ‘Isvar Chandra Sarnia.' 

29 
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The reader is, no doubt, familiar with the name of the saintly 
Ram Krishna Paramahansa, Whose purity of manners, honesty of 
purpose, and pious conduct had drawn to him many disciples. He 
was fond of the company of pious and honest persons. One day 
he said to his disciples that he wanted to have an interview with 
the famous Vidyasagar. His disciples asked him why he so wished. 
He replied, because without God’s love and divine grace, Vidyasagar 
could not have been so great. Accordingly he presented himself 
one evening before our hero. No sooner did he appear, than Vidya- 
sagar rose from his seat and advanced to receive him ; but before 
he could approach the Paramahansa, the latter sat down before him 
upon the floor of the room, and said,— ‘I have crossed drains and 
ditches, pools and tanks, and at last I am come to the Sagar 
( sea ).’ Vidyasagar replied, — ‘As you are already come, there is no 
help ; you may take out some salt water, if you like, or if you 
cast your net, you will fish only shells ; there is nothing in this 
sea but salt water and shells.’ The Paramahansa said,— ‘Why should 
I take out salt water ? There is not merely a sea of salt ; there 

are a sea of milk, a sea of curd, a sea of honey, and so forth. You 

are not a sea of ignorance ; you are one of knowledge. When I 
have come to you, I will fish out pearls ; you are full of pearls.’ 

After such humorous talks for some time, they fell to serious con- 

versation on different topics, and each was highly delighted at the 
other’s conduct and manner of speech. In the meantime, arrived a 
quantity of the well-known delicious confectionary of Burdwan present- 
ed to Vidyasagar by one of his friends. He requested the Parama- 
hansa to partake of the dainty sweets. The saintly visitor accepted 
the invitation and ate of the sweetmeats. Henceforth the two had 
a great fond regard and esteem for each other. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

POLYGAMY. 

On this subject, we have to fall back to a period several years 
prior to the time we have now arrived at. Contemporaneously 
with the widow marriage movement, Vidyasagar had set on foot 
an agitation on another subject of social reform, namely, the preven- 
tion of the practice of polygamy among the Hindus, particulary the 
Kulln Brahmans of Bengal. It is said, that his attention was first 
drawn to the subject by the pitiful cries of a female relative of his, 
who had been married to a Kulin Brahman that had taken to him 
many other wives besides her, and who consequently never had the 
fortune to enjoy the happiness of her husband’s company for any 
considerable time. She knew that Vidyasagar had inaugurated the 
widow marriage movement with a view to ameliorate the miseries of 
widows, which led her to believe that he would espouse the cause 
of the Kulin girls and would try his best to mitigate their sufferings. 
With this hope, she urgently requested him to see if he dould do 
anything for them also. Vidyasagar promised to her that he would 
leave no stone unturned to uproot this evil practice from Hindu 
Society. 

He applied himself heart and soul to the cause, and on the 27th 
December 1855, he submitted to Government a petition subscribed 
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by 2 <5,000 persons, among whom there were Maharaja Mahatap 
Chand Bahadur of Burdwan and a number of influential and leading 
personages, praying for a legislation for the prevention of the 
practice of polygamy among the Hindus. We have not space to 
quote at length the long petition. We will, therefore, content our- 
selves with giving space to only a small portion of it : — 

* * * * 

“The Coolins marry solely for money and with no intention to 
fulfil any of the duties which marriage involves. The women who 
are thus nominally married without the hope of ever enjoying the 
happiness which marriage is calculated to confer^ particularly on 
them, either pine away for want of objects on which to place the 
affections which spontaneously arise in the heart or are betrayed 
« by the violence of their passions and their defective education into 
immorality. 


* * * * 

“That the remedy, though obvious and perfectly consistent with 
the Hindu Law, cannot, in the present disorganised state of Hindu 
Society, be applied by the force of public opinion, or any other power 
than that derived by Legislature.” 

In the course of one year, a number of similar petitions were 
submitted to Government by Maharaja Satis Chandra Ray Bahadur 
of Nuddea, the Raja of Dinajpur, and some influential bodies of 
the several districts of Bengal proper. Among these, the one 
submitted on the 22nd July, 1856, by Babu Raj Mohan Ray, a 
Zemindar of Dacca, was subscribed by many Pandits and professors 
of Sanskrit, besides a great number of laymen. We cannot forbear 
quoting a small paragraph from this petition : — 

* * * * 

“The female children married under the circumstances commonly 
continue after the marriage to live with their parents, their nominal 
husbands generally taking no notice of them and having no communi- 
cation with them ; but that, in the event of the death of their 
husbands, they are subject to all the disabilities which law and 
custom impose upon Hindu widows.” 

But the attempts of the Petitioners failed. The Government had 
already passed the Widow Marriage Act in spite of the opposition 
of the majority of the Hindus, and they thought it inadvisable and 
unsafe to force upon the subjects another such Law agafnst their will. 
Moreover, the great Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, which shook the founda- 
tion of the British Empire in India, having broken out shortly 
a'fter the legislation on widow marriage, the authorities were too 
deeply engrossed with the thoughts of suppressing the rebellion to 
attend to anything else of this nature. 

But Vidyasagar was a man of great strength of mind, fixedness 

of purpose, and perseverance. He was not a man to lose heart and 

give up all attempts at one failure. After the lapse of nearly nine 

years, he again took up the subject, and requested his playmates to 

give one more lift to his kite. On the 1st February, 1866, he again 

submitted to Government a petition, for the prevention of polygamy, 

subscribed by nearly 21,000 persons, among whom there were such 

influential and leading members, such as Maharaja Satis Chandra • 

Ray Bahadur of Nuddea, Raja Satya Saran Ghoshal of Bhukailas, 

Raja Pratap Chandra Sinha of Kandi, and others. The petition ran 
as follows 
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“Petition against Polygamy. 

“To the Honorable Sir Cecil Beadon, 

“Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

“The humble petition of the undersigned Hindu inhabitants of 
the Province of Bengal. 

# ** Respectfully sheiveth — That about nine years ago no less than 32 
petitions signed by nearly twenty-five thousand Hindus of Bengal, 
were presented to the late Legislative Council of India, bringing to 
the notice of the Council, the grievous and revolting abuses of the 
practice of polygamy in Bengal and praying for a legislative enact* 
ment for the prevention thereof. 

“It is superfluous, for your petitioners to dilate on the evils which 
result from the pernicious custom under notice, or to reiterate the 
reasons and considerations which require the interference of the 
Legislature in this vitallv important subject. They have been des- 
cribed and stated at length in the petitions, referred to above, and 
your petitioners, many of whom had signed the said petitions, de- 
sire to mention that they fully subscribe to the allegations suggestions, 
and prayers therein contained. 

“Occupying the position which the British Government does in 
India, it is, your petitioners respectfully submit, its manifest dutv 
to meet the wants and wishes of the people by such legislative and 
administrative measures as may be deemed necessary for the sup- 
pression of any social abuses, which are the remnants of customs 
neither founded on abstract reason nor on the national religions. And 
this obligation, it is needless to add, becomes the more imperative, 
when the people, as in the present instance, are themselves the most 
forward in seeking the aid of the Legislature. 

“Your petitioners are not aware of the reasons which influenced 
the late Leeislative Council in not responding to such a large, 
influential and earnest appeal on an admittedly momentous question 
of social reformation ; but thev believe that the disastrous events, 
which shook the foundation of the empire in 1857, over-shadowed, 
for the time being, all considerations of internal progress. 

“The empire has, however, under the benign dispensation of 
Providence, entered upon a new era of peace, progress and pros- 
perity, and your Honor’s Administration has been distinguished by 
not a few measures connected with the material and social improve- 
ment of the people. It is the fervent hope and prayer of your 
petitioners that before your Honor laid down the responsibilities of 
your office, your Honor might signalize the close of your long and 
successful career by emancipating the females of Bengal from the 
pains, cruelties and attendant crimes of the debasing custom of 
Polygamy. 

“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

( Sd ). “ Maharaja Satis Chandra Ray Bahadur of Nadia. 

“Pratap Chandra Sing of Kandi. 

“Joykisssen Mukharji of Uttarpara. 

Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar &c. &c. &c. 

“The 1st Feb. 1866.” 

On the 19th March, 1866, a deputation consisting of Raja 
Satya Saran Ghosal of Bhukailas, Pandits Bharat Chandra Siromani 
and Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Babus Dwarka Nath Mitter, Jagada- 
nanda Mukharji, Peary Churn Sircar, Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhikari, 
Kristo Das Pal, Durga Charan Laha, and fifteen other respectable 
personages waited upon Sir Cecil Beadon, the then Lieutenant 
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Governor of Bengal, as representatives of the P e * iti °‘V®'; s * 

Satya Saran Ghosal, as spokesman of the delegates, read out the 
petition, and presented it in the hands of the Lieutenant Governor, 

who said in reply : — 


"Rajah ,— 1 have great pleasure in receiving this numerously 
signed memorial, and in assuring you and the other highly res- 
pectable gentlemen who compose this deputation, that I shall gladly 
use my best endeavours to procure the enactment of a law to 
restrain the abuses attending the practice of Polygamy among Hindus, 
and to impose upon a custom, which 1 cannot but regard as altogether 
demoralizing, the utmost degree of restriction consistent with the 
reasonable opinions and wishes of the intelligent Hindu public. 


"I have taken a deep interest in the question since it was first 
seriously agitated by our late lamented frien-’, Babu Rama Prosad 
Ray, in February, 1857, when a great number of petitions on the 
subject had been presented to the Legislative Council. Sir John Peter 
Grant promised very shortly to introduce a Bill for the abolition of 
Hindu Polygamy, and he would no doubt have fulfilled his promis, 
but for the mutiny of the native army, which broke out soon after- 
wards. Three years ago, my honourable friend. Raja Deonarayan Sing 
of Benares, essayed to bring a Bill for this purpose into the Viceroy’s 
Council, and was, I believe, prevented from doing so only by a sugges- 
tion from Lord Elgin, that some further expression of public opinion 
was desirable before having recourse to legislation. On both these 
occasions, I did all that I prudently could, to advance a measure 
of social reformation, of which the importance is, in my opinion, 
second only to the abolition of infant marriage. 


“After this public expression of Hindu opinion, 1 feel myself at 
liberty to revive the subject. It is one which must, I think, be dealt 
with by the Imperial Legislature, and I may be permitted to say how 
glad I should have been to support the Maharaja of Burdwan if lie 
had felt himself in a position to press it upon the attention of the 
Council. As it is, I shall lose no time in submitting your memorial to 
the Governor-General in Council, and I shall be prep?red, with the 
permission of His Excellency, to introduce a Bill next session, which I 
trust may be accepted by the Council and prove satisfactory to the 
large bodies of Hindus, whose opinions are expressed in this memorial.” 

Maharaja Mahatap Chand Bahadur of Burdwan also presented 
another petition to the same effect as the former. But the movement 
was again destined to end in failure. 


On this subject, the following appeared in the Hindoo Patriot of 
the 26th March, 1866 : — 

“ Koolin Polygamy. — After the lapse of a decade a fresh ag itation 
has been organised under the auspices of that ardent advocate of 
social reform, Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, for the restriction 
of the abuses of the Koolin Polygamy. The appeal which he has 
initiated has been endorsed by all sections of Hindu community of 
Bengal, the wealthy, the learned, the orthodox, as well as the en- 
lightened. The petition, which we publish in another column, it will 
be observed, bears the signatures of representatives of all classes of 
the community and all shades of opinions. V^e notice in it the names 
of < tb e great Zemindars of Bengal, men who in the aggregate may be 
said to own half the country, of the most eminent Pundits of Nadia 
Calcutta and other places, the expounders of the Sastras, and the 
custodians of our ancient learning, of the representatives of the 
strongholds of orthodoxy, in town and in the Mufussil, of the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the educated class, and last, though not the least 
of the head and other members of the reformed party of the Brahraic 
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faith. The petition does not attempt to argue the question of the 
abuses of Polygamy in Bengal ; it avoids a discussion of the subject, 
simply because the thirty-two petitions, which have been presented in 
1866, were replete with it. But a repetition of the arguments and 
considerations, which led to the movement ten years ago, would not 
have come amiss at the present time. There are now many able to 
form an independent opinion, who were in schools ten years ago, 
while there might be others who might have forgotten what they had 
subscribed to in former petitions. Such being the case, we do not 
wonder that the brevity of the petition has been misunderstood in 
certain quarters, that it has been construed to be a prayer for the total 
abolition of Polygamy, while it only seeks to correct the abuses of 
that custom.” 

Mr. Buckland, in his ‘Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors,* 
says : — 

“In 1855, the Maharaja of Burdwan presented a petition to the 
Legislative Council setting forth the monstrous evils arising from the 
practice of unrestricted polygamy, and Sir J. P. Grant promised in 
1857 to introduce a Bill on the subject : but the Mutiny stopped all 
further action. Several petitions having in 1863 been presented to 
Government by nearly 21,000 Hindus in Bengal for the enactment of a 
law to restrain the abuses attending the practice of polygamy among 
certain classes of Hindus, and it appearing from these and from the 
notices taken of them by the native Press that the greater proportion 
of the more advanced section of the native community were anxious 
to have some check placed on a social abuse which had become intoler- 
able, an application was made to His Excellency the Governor-General, 
under section 43 of the Indian Councils Act, for permission to introduce 
into the Bengal Council a Bill for the prevention of polygamy among 
the Hindus in Bengal, except under certain specified circumstances. 
The Government of India, however, doubted whether the popular 
feeling in Bengal was sufficiently prepared for legislation on this 
subject, and also remarked that the proposed measure, while it would 
restrain the excesses of polygamy, would have the effect of giving 
legal sanction to its adoption within the prescribed limits, an objec- 
tion which, in the opinion of the Government of India, was entitled 
to greater weight than the Lieutenant-Governor appeared inclined to 
concede to it. On «hese considerations the Governor-General in 
Council desired that no Bill should be at once introduced, but that 
further inquiries should be prosecuted. Acting under these directions 
the Lieutenant-Governor appointed a Committee consisting of some of 
the leading members of the native community in Calcutta, associated 
with Messrs. C. Hobhouse and H. T. Prinsep, with instructions to 
mature a scheme which would put a stop to the evils complained of, 
without, on the one hand, affecting the general liberty possessed by 
all Hindus of taking more than one wife, or on the other giving express 
sanction to that liberty by a legislative enactment. The report of the 
Committee was submitted in February 1867. The Kulin Brahmins 
being the class to whom the excesses complained of were 
almost exclusively confined ( and chiefly to the Bhongo Kullns ), 
the Committee gave a sketch of the origin of this denomi- 
tion of Brahmins and of the various classes of Kulins existing at 
the time. They also enumerated the customs prevalent from which 
the alleged abuses ( which they believed to be exaggerated and on 
the decline ) took their rise. They futher proved very clearly that 
these customs had for the most part no warrant among the approved 
authorities of Hindu Theology. Thus far, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the path for the legislation was smooth enough, as a 
declaratory Act might be passed setting forth the law on the subject 
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of polygamy and making infraction of it penal. But the report 
further showed that although the chief abuses of poiygamy wo “ ld . 
condemned by a refeference to the authorized Hindu law, this law 
at the same time warranted the suppression of one wife and the 
contraction of subsequent marriages on many grounds which A,® 
eye of English law were frivolous or untenable. They therefore 
pointed out that, owing to the restriction imposed upon them that 
legal sanction to polygamy was not to be conveyed, they were 
unable to recommend even the passing of a declaratory Act of the 
kind stated above. 


“One member of the Committee, the Pandit Ishwar Chandra 
Surma ( Vldyasagar ) maintained his opinion that the evils were not 
greatly exaggerated, and that the decrease of these evils was not 
sufficient to do away with the necessity of legislation. His opinion 
also was that< a Declaratory Law might be passed without inter- 
fering with that liberty which the Hindus possessed in the matter 
of marriage. Sir C. Beadon regarded the report of the Committee 
as showing the impossibility of legislating under the conditions im- 
posed by the Government of India, while it gave a deplorable 
picture of the state of the Hindu marriage law, to which sooner or 
later a remedy must be applied. He did not share the sanguine 
anticipations entertained by the native members of the Committee 
that the Kulin Brahmins would settle into a monogamous habit 
only by the force of education and social opinion. He received 
with satisfaction their testimony that the opinion of Hindus had 
undergone a remarkable change within the last few years, and that 
the custom of taking a plurality of wives as a means of subsistence 
had come to be marked with strong disapprobation, and he hoped 
that, with the further progress of these enlightened ideas, the neces- 
sity for legislation as the effectual means of giving them full effect 
would at no distant time be realized. 


“In the meantime a despatch was received from the Secretary ol 
State in which he objected to any measure of a legislative character 
being adopted at present, as it did not appear that a large majority 
of people even in Bengal were against the practice of polygamy, 
apart from the special abuses practised by the Kulin Brahmins.’* 

We have already said, that Vidyasagar was not the man to be put 
back by one or two failures. When he saw that he had nothing to 
expect from Government in this raaiter, he fell to thinking of some 
other means to remedy the evil. He decided upon persuading his 
fellow-countrymen of the impropriety and unlawfulness of the prac- 
tice, and thus leaving the matter in their own hands. 

In July, 1871, he published a paper on Polygamy, the subject of 
discussion being whether Polygamy was consonant to the Hindu 
Sastras. In the first portion of the pamphlet, Vidyasagar has admitted 
that in certain cases the taking of more wives than one is canonical. 
Maharaja Dasaratha, Rama’s father, had many wives. Vidyasagar 
has said, that Dasaratha married so many wives for the procreation of 
a male issue, and that what he did was, therefore, not uncanonical. 
Vidyasagar’s arguments were based mainly on the two following 
passages of Manu 

( I ) 5 I 

^tf^i |1” *. e., 

* If the wife is given to drinking, or is unfaithful, or if she always 
acts contrary to the wishes of the husband, or if she is ever-diseased, 
or is of the malicious turn of mind, or is given to disipation of money 
under any of these circumstances, the husband may take another wife * 
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ll” i. e. t 

‘If the wife is sterile, then at^the eighth year, if her male issue 
dies, then at the tenth year, if she gives birth only to female issues 
then at the eleventh year, and if she i^ given to speaking unpleasant 
things, then without loss of time, the husband may marry another wife.’ 

Vidyasagar attempted to demonstrate that under any other cir- 
cumstance, the taking of more wives than one was uncanonical 
according to the Hindu Sastras. The long and short of his arguments 
was that, when inter-marriage between couples of different classes had 
been interdicted in the Kali Yuga, the people were no more at 
liberty to contract marriages according to their arbitrary will. In 
the preface to this pamphlet, Vidyasagar has said ; — 

‘The female sex being comparatively weaker, they are dependent 
on the male sex, the more so on account of the evill customs 
of Society.^ Owing to this weakness and dependence, they pass 
their days in a state of degradation and humiliation. The strong, 
authoritative male sex commit unlawful acts of violence on the other 
sex according to their sweet will. The females being quite helpless, 
put up with them patiently, and lead a miserable life. This is 
almost the case, all over the world. But the sadly deplorable state, 
under which the females of this unfortunate land pine away on ac- 
count of the excessive in humanity, selfishness, and thoughtlessness 
of our males, is to be found nowhere else. The stronger sex of this 
country have been cruelly persecuting the weaker one under pretexts 
of some evil customs and practices, of which Polygamy is, at present, 
the most pernicious of all. This very vile, inhuman practice has 
caused incalculable sufferings to the woman-kind. The hardships and 
miseries that females undergo under the prevalence of this custom 
are really heart-rending. In fact, the violence has run to such excess, 
that those who have the least conscience and sense of right and 
wrong, have one and all stood up against this cruel practice. They 
heartily wish that it should be abolished this very moment. Under 
the present state of the country, it is quite impossible to prevent 
this wide-spread custom without the aid of legislation. For this 
reason, many have come forward eagerly to petition the Govern- 
ment praying for the prevention of the incalculably injurious prac- 
tice of Polygamy. Protests have also been issued from some quar- 
ters. I will now try my best to refute these protests, one by one.’ 

In fact, after VidyasagaPs first paper on Polygamy had been out, 
protests were issued by Tara Nath Tarkavachaspati, Dvaraka Nath 
Vidyabhushan, Kshetranath Smritiratna, Gangadhar Kaviratna, the 
renowned native physician of Murshidabad, and some others. The 
whole of Bengal was in a perturbed state at the time. Tarka- 
vachaspati’s paper was composed in Sanskrit, and the rest were all 
in Bengali. To refute the objections of these opponents, Vidyasagar 
issued his second paper against Polygamy in March, 1872. 

During the controversy on Polygamy, again appeared the ‘’Compe- 
tent Bhaipo” ( nephew ), mentioned of before, with a paper in 
support of Vidyasagar, which he named “Ati Alpai Haila ” (only 
a very little is given ), It was an attack on Taranath Tarkavachaspati. 

I is language is lowly satirical’ and is not consonant to good 
taste. The paper begins with a most scurrile piece of poesy, very 
like those given utterance to by the fish-wives of Calcutta. Some 
attribute its authorship to Vidyasagar. But it is improbable that 
he should indulge in such foul language. Taranath Tarkavachaspati 
again issued a pamphlet of 20 pages in reply to the paper of the 
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“Bhaipo” ; but it is not so piercingly satircal. Shortly afterwards, 
appeared another anonymous paper of 25 pages, entitled ‘Trerita 
Tentul” ( Tamarind forwarded ), attacking Vidyasagar most virulently. 
Besides these, many odes, songs, and short lays were also issued. 
In the correspondence columns of the Education Gazette, appeared a 
short poem, with the heading, “ Kulin Kaininir Ukti ” ( the sayings of 
a Kulin woman ). 

The attacks pf Tarkavachaspati and Vidyasagar against each other 
were quite unworthy of wise men of their standard, and were the 
generating cause of a great disagreement between the two, which ended 
only with their life. No doubt, Vidyasagar displayed his able powers 
of research, a great tact and ingenuity in arrangement of arguments 
and drawing up of conclusions, and his command of language in his 
papers, but in trying to attack Tarkavachaspati, he failed to keep 
his temper. It must be admitted, to the great credit of Vidyasagar, 
that the system of logical arguments and reasonings adopted by him 
was quite unprecedented in the annals of Bengal. Some vain and 
defiant writers of Bengali insinuate that Vidyasagar was devoid of 
originality, and sometimes ridicule his translated works. We have 
nothing to say against these meanly malicious self arrogant people ; 
they are mere objects of pity. Vidyasagar's papers on Polygamy are 
master-pieces of original composition. 

Vidyasagar also made out an English version of his papers on 
Polygamy, and commenced its publication. A portion of it was only 
printed, but he could not carry it through. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


DISASTERS AGAIN. 


In June, 1872, VidyasagaPs second daughter, Kuinudini Devi, 
wasraarried to Aghor Nath Chattopadhyay of Rudrapur, a village in 

p h u e rU t t i„ Ct M°a f „ 2 b 4 hu P m ergUnnaS - ™ cf 
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failing In duty or improper conduct are very rare in this world. 
Although Vidyasagar had been constrained to be separated from his 
son to all outward appearance, he could not wholly efface his affection 
for him. The ties of natural affection are too strong to be easily 
cut asunder. It is said that on one occasion, a look at the son’s 
photograph moved the tender-hearted Vidyasagar to a flood of tears. 
Narayan Chandra’s wife and children were very dear to his heart. 
He kept up epistolary communication with them, and aided them by 
remittances of money. 

On the 15th June, 1872, the “Hindu Family Annuity Fund” was 
established. It was started with very laudable objects. The natives 
of Bengal, with a limited income, can make no provision for the 
maintenance of their parents, wives, children, or other relations. 
The Fund, was created with a view to provide for such means. 
If one wished that one’s wife or any other relative should have 
a monthly allowance of 5 rupees, after one’s death, one had to 
deposit two rupees and a quarter every month till his death. 
If one .wished for a monthly provision of 10 rupees, one had 
to deposit a proportionate amount. In his way one might make 
provisions for a monthly allowance up to the limit of 30 
rupees. 

The necessity for the establishment of such a Fund was first 
determined at a meeting of some respectable and influential native 
gentlemen held on the 23rd February, 1872, in the premises of the 
Metropolitan Institution. The Fund was first opened at No. 32, 
College Street, with 10 subscribers. Besides, a few benevolent, 
wealthy persons paid considerable amounts as donations to begin 
with. The Paikpara Raj family contributed 2,500 rupees. For the 
first and second years, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar and the Hon’ble 
Dwarka Nath Mitter were Trustees of the Fund. On Dwarka Nath 
Miner’s death, Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore, the Hon’ble Rames 
Chandra Mitra, and Vidyasagar were Trustees for the third year. 
At the outset, the following gentlemen were office bearers of the Fund. 
Chairman — Syama Charan De. Deputy-Chairman — Muralidhar Sen. 
Directors — Ray Dina Bandhu Mitra Bahadur, Rajendra Nath Mitra, 
Govinda Chandra Dhar, Nabin Chandra Sen, Isan Chandra Mukho- 
padhyay, Prasanna Kumar Sarvvadhikari, Nanda Lai Mitra, Rajendra 
Nath Bandyopadhyay, Narendra Nath Sen, and Panchanan Chau- 
dhuri. Medical Officer and Health Examiner of the Subscribers— 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar. 

Some time after the foundation of the Hindu Family Annuity 
Fund, the “Albert Life Assurance Company” was started with the 
same object ; but the latter business failed, to the great loss of many 
poor subscribers. 

Vidyasagar was connected with the Annuity Fund till the end 
of 1875. In his opinion, the Fund worked well in an organised way 
for three years since its establishment. On the 27th December, 1875, 
he addressed a letter to the Directors intimatting his design to 
sever his connection with the Fund. On the 2nd January, 1876, the 
Directors held a special meeting and called on Vidyassgar to give 
his reasons for his Intended separation. He communicated his 
reasons in a very long letter, dated 21st February, 1876* The 
letter was subsequently printed, covering over 20 pages Folscap. 
The language of the letter is vigorous, and may be given a high 
place as a very good piece of literary composition in Bengali. 
The reasons set forth therein were not groundless. The gist of 
what he said was, that the Secretary and most of the Directors 
had combined themselves into a party and had mustered strong to 
thwart Vidyasagar’s measures and to humiliate him, and that they 
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had brought about much irregularity in the management Vom sJ hC 
Fund. He, therefore, thought it advisable to withdraw himself from it. 

He charged the Directors with disregard of the rules and neg- 
lect of the true interests of the Fund, and the Subscribers with 
indifference to its affairs. His idea was that thenatives of Beng 
had not yet learned to work in conjunction and c °;°P e rf; ,, °"- 
stated it distinctly in his letter, when referring to thts dl-manage 
ment of the Fund. It was this conviction of his that had led him 
to decline to join the Fund at the outset, but very great persuasions 
had afterwards induced him to join it. 

That the Secretary and the Directors of his party had mustered 
strong and brought about great irregularities in the management 
of the Fund, Vidyasagar demonstrated very clearly. The main charges 
brought against them were, that the accounts had not been properly 
kept, that the rules had not been altered when necessary, that the 
name of the Chairman had been put down in the Annual Report 
of the Fund without his cognisance when the latter had declined 
to sign it for irregular proceedings, that unnecessary withdrawals of 
money had been made from the Fund’s Bank and so forth He 
brought another very serious charge. A clerk being required for the 
office of the Fund, Vidyasagar had been urgently requested by the 
Directors to find a competent man for the post. He had at first 
declined to take the responsibility, but at the pressing solicitations 
of the Directors, he gave a fully qualified man. This man had al- 
ready been holding an office in the East Indian Railway Company’s 
service, and Vidyasagar made him resign that place, and appointed 
him as clerk to the Fund. But shortly afterwards, the Secretary dis- 
missed the mao, without even consulting the Directors, and thus 
placed Vidyasagar in a false position. The reasons set forth by Vidya- 
sagar were most distressingly painful. He stated in clear and plain 
but pitiful words how sincerely he was pained at the severance of 
his connection with the Fund. The purport of what he said in the 
concluding portion of his letter was : — 

‘I lent my utmost exertions and attention to the foundation and 
improvement of this Fund. You have expectations of the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of this tree, but I do not entertain such hopes. 
My idea is, ihat every one should try his best to do good to his 
native country. It was with this conviction, that I bestowed my best 
thoughts and endeavours on this subject. I had no motive of further- 
ing my self-interest. I do not know whether you will believe me when 
I say, but still I must say, that I have a greater affection for the 
Fund than any of you. My inmost heart alone knows what pangs 
it suffers to forget that affection wholly. Those whom you have 
Intrusted with the charge of management, do not walk in a straight 
path. These circumstances have led me to fear that my further 
continuance in the business of the Fund will in future bring a great 
censure on my head, and I shall be made answerable before God. 
It is this fear only that makes me cut off my connection with the Fund, 
though most reluctantly and painfully. 

‘At your special meeting of the 2nd January, you have expressed 
a wish and request that I should retain my connection with the 
Fund ; but it has become very difficult for me to comply with your 
request. Numbers of people come to consult me whether they should 
subscribe to the Fund. I am then put o p the ho rns of a dilemma. 
Under the present state of the Fund, I think, it would be wrong 
to advise any one to subscribe to it ; while it would be equally 
wrong to deter any body from subscribing to it. The reason is, that 
it would be deceiving a man to Induce him to subscribe to it, when 
a conviction has grown upon me that in future the Fund might be 
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in a state of disorder ; while to deter him would be acting in 
opposition to the Fund. To deceive a man wilfully, and to act in 
opposition to it while continuing in its connection, are both equally 
very worng. If I keep any further connection with the Fund, I 
must commit either of the wrongs. It is this dilemma that disables 
me to comply with your request, for which I crave your indulgence. 

In fact, I am an unimportant person ; yet you relied on me and 
charged me with such an important trust ; I therefore pour forth 
my heartfelt gratitude to you. In the course of the period I held 
the importan trust, I must have committed some errors ; you will, 
please, be good enough to excuse me for them. So long that I was 
one of your trustees, I tried mv best to do good to the Fund. I 
never cognisantly or wilfully showed the slightest disregard, in- 
difference or inattention to it. I hope, you would be graciously 
pleased to give me leave to retire.’ 

From this time forward he had no connection with the Annuity 
Fund. Some time afterwards, Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore and 
the Hon’ble Rames Chandra Mi Ira also withdrew their names from 
the Fund. Consequently, the Directors had to seek the help of the 
Government in the affair. 

Vidyasagar had put forth all his energies— had devoted himself, 
heart and soul, to the establishment of the Hindu Family Annuity 
Fund. As he was the principal starter, he was nominated one of 
the trustees. For one year he worked with full vigour. At the end 
of the first year, the enthusiasm diminished a little ; in the second 
year, it slackened still more ; and, in the third year, his independent 
spirit revolted at the idea of acting in subordination to others, who 
had in consequence of mustering strong, had the upper hand in 
everything. After all, Vidyasagar was a native of unfortunate Bengal, 
particularly of this degenerated age. The Bengalees of the present 
age have no unity among themselves ; they cannot act in unison and 
conjunction. Every one is independent ; every one is arbitrary ; every 
body follows his own opinions. It was with a view to remove this 
slur of his countrymen that Vidyasagar attempted to exhibit a different 
scenery on the stage of the Annuity Fund. But he had to yield 
to the overpowering influence of the opponents. In the short space 
of three years he was oblige ? to quit his post. In giving up the 
helm of the Fund, he charged others with want of unity and with 
incapacity to work in conjunction ; but others laid the blame on 
his shoulders. They said that in many cases Vidyasagar had proved 
his own incapacity to work in conjunction with other people. No 
doubt, he joined them, at the outset, with great enthusiasm, but he 
could never keep to the end. This was VidyasagaFs peculiarity. Such 
peculiarity is undoubtedly an indication of spiritedness ; but does it 
not sometimes lead to arbitrariness ? 

The letter, referred to above, clearly showed that Vidyasagar was 
not a double-dealer ; he was never afraid to open his mind for fear of 
incurring one’s displeasure, or to suppress his feelings for the 
satisfaction of another. He firmly believed that it was wrong not to 
declare frankly one’s own mind or opinions. As he never shrank from 
giving out freely his own convictions, so he was highly pleased, when 
he found others doing the same. We will illustrate this by an incident 
his previous life. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE SHOE QUESTION. 


On the 28th January, 1874, Vidyasagar, having an occasion to 
visit the Library of the Asiatic Society, proceeded to the place, accom- 
panied by Haris Chandra, the celebrated Hindi poet of Benares 
( since deceased ), and Surendra Nath Banarji, a son of Raj Krishna 
Banarji, who wanted to see the Indian Museum. It is needless to 
say that, at that time, the two institutions were loctaed in one 
and the same building Park Street. Vidyasagar was clothed, as usual 
with him, in a plain Dhuti and Chadir with a pair of native slippers 
covering his feet. Haris Chandra was dressed in accordance with 
the modern style of civilization, clothing his legs with trousers, his 
bodv with Ckoga and Chat>k«n y Irs head with a and covering 

his feet with a pair of English-made shoes. Surendra Nath was also 
very fashionably clothed. When they arrived at the gates of the 
building, Vidyasagar was prevented by the porter to enter into 
the rooms ; he was told to leave his shoes behind, as an Uriya 
like him could not be permitted to go in with his native slippers 
on His two companions were allowed to go in without objection 
Vidyasagar felt himself quite affronted, but thought fit not to utter 
a word of remonstrance. He at once left the place and stepped 
into his carnage, that was waiting outside the gates. No sooner 
did the news of the incident reach th e ears of Babu Pratap Chandra 
G *,k n l . Assistant Secretary to the Asiatic Society, than he ran 
with all haste to Vidyasagar, and urgently requested him to come in 
but our hero was a man of strong mind, and refused to re-enter the 
buddmg, until he rece.ved a satisfactory reply to his letter, which, 
he said, he would soon write to the authorities. He then returned 
home, followed by his two companions. 

On the 5 th February he addressed to the Secretary to the 

'•*««■ — P°«ions ‘ of 

“To 

11 H. F. Blanford Esqr. 

“Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, 
t « s, R> “Indian Museum.” 

of Ben^TLlM o““t%^rjan t ua e rv Ii ^a°n f d , \ e s Y*'* S ° ci ?* 

sustsA ssfc? 

Pe0P ' e m0V! "e ab °ut in .he .ut^olT S' ThTi'r 


.hough » d m& B ,f ora? could 'be'admit'ed ii.h' ho ED|tli ' h 
not make out why persons of the same status in 1^°"’ , C °V ld 
similar circumstances should not be admitiL ^ arul under 

happend to wear native shoes * ’ slm Ply because they 

* 1 


(Sd). 


<1 


“I have &c., 
Isvar f Chandra Sarma, 
5 * 2 * 74 -” 
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The Secretary to the Trustees to the Museum forwarded Vldya- 
sagar’s letter to the Honorary Secretary to the Asiatic Society on the 
26th March, and on the same day Informed Vidyasagar of his having 
done so. In fact, there was much red tape spent on the subject, but 
the authorities found no cause of complaint in the treatment accorded 
to vidyasagar, and they dismissed the subject. This was what the 
Hindoo Patriot of the 26th July, 1874, said on the subject : — 

“ The great shoe question has turned up in quite an unexpected 
quarter — we mean in the rooms of the Asiatic Society. We have 
much pleasure in transcribing the following from the Englishman on 
the subject : — 

‘We understand that the great shoe question has again come to 
the front and is occupying the attention of no less distinguished a 
body than the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Pundit 
Ishwur Chunder Vidpasagar, a native gentleman of learning, modesty 
and merits, who has rendered inestimable services to his fellow 
countrymen and whose reputation extends far beyond the bounds of 
Asia, complains that he is not allowed to enter the rooms of the 
Asiatic Society with his shoes — native shoes — on, and the Council 
does not know precisely how to act in the matter. We can see 
but one course sufficiently dignified for the successors of Jones and 
Colebrooke — viz. to abstain from laying down, or in the remotest 
degree countenancing, a petty regulation which will fetter the use- 
fulness of the Society, discourage the resort to it of eminent persons 
of the Pundit’s stamp, render it the laughing stock of Europe. A 
learned Society is the last body in the world that should revive 
obsolete caste distinctions and if, as in duty bound, it seeks to counter- 
balance an oppressive rule on one side by making an oppressive 
rule on the other, we shall see many an unseemly fracas between the 
servants of the Society and scientific gentlemen who insist on the 
right of entering the rooms with their hats on, — a practice which is 
more unseemly because more conspicuous than the practice of wear- 
ing shoes.’ 

“The facts of the case, we believe, are these : — About three or 
four months ago, one day Pundit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, ac- 
companied by a native friend from the North-west, went to the 
Indian Museum located in the Asiatic Society’s building and was 
asked by the porters to leave his shoes at the portico, or rather 
to lake off his shoes and keep them in his own hand if he wanted 
to go in. To this he did not of course consent, returned home, 
wrote a letter to the trustees of the museum enquiring as to 
whether they have passed any rule of the kind and observing if 
such a rule has been passed it would deter respectable native 
gentlemen, who wore shoes of the native pattern, from visiting the 
institution. He also wrote to the Council of the Asiatic Society 
that if the museum authorities enforced such a rule it would 
discourage respectable Pundits who like him wore native shoes from 
visiting Society’s library — in as much as both the institutions were 
located in the same building. The museum authorities replied that 
they had not passed any such rule on the subject, but did not 
say whether they would pass any order for the discontinuance of 
the practice. They also seemed to doubt whether the complaint 
applied to their servants. The Council of the Asiatic Society went 
farther and wrote to the Pundit in reply that native gentlemen 
ought to know the Indian etiquette in the matter. The Pundit, 
we learn, has sent rejoinders to the both. To the trustees of the 
museum he has written to say — ‘It was the servants of the muse- 
um, as he had distinctly stated In his first letter, who had re- 
quired him to take off his shoes.’ To the Council of the Society 
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he has explained that the Indian custom is not to take off the 
shoes as a mark of respect, that the Indians do not leave theu 
shoes behind in visiting each other if they are seated in rooms 

furnished with chairs, but that they do so when they sit on the 

Farash or carpet for their own comfort and convenience, lhe 
question is accordingly pending before the trustees of the Museum 
and the Council of the Asiatic Society. We are really surprised 
that the above question should be raised in institutions where above 
all others no invidious race distinctions should be made, the 
Museum is a place of public resort like a park or a public garden, 
and would a European gentleman think of taking on his hat at 
such a place, and if not why should a native be required to put 

off his shoes there. As for the Asiatic Society, It is the last place 

where the badge of racial degradation should be insisted upon, 
There men of all classes resort to cultivate science, that is not 
a place for raising social questions on which it is notorious the 
natives are keenly and justly sensitive. The shoe question had 
one time assumed by no means a pleasant political character, and 
the highest authority in the land wisely decided that it should not 
be allowed to interfere with the social relations of the people with 
their rulers. It is said that Government order does not apply to 
native shoes. We do not understand what occult meaning ii there 
in this distinction. If the leaving the shoes behind is a mark of 
respect, it matters little whether the shoes are of the European or 
the native pattern. But if there is a mark of respect attached to 
the leather, it is immaterial as to what form the leather may 
take. We hope the Council of the Asiatic Society and the trustees 
of the Museum will have the good sense not to make native gentlemen 
feel that to enter their rooms is to court insult,” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

LOSS OF FATHER. 

About this time, Vidyasagar had some difference with Sir George 
Campbell, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, with respect to 
the Smrili branch of the Sanskrit College. Sir George was a man 
of highly enthusiastic and revolutionary spirit and rather chary of 
expenditure on high education. He revolutionised almost every 
department of the government under him. 

Mr. Buckland in his ‘Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governers, 
says — “Reform was the principal feature of Sir G. Campbell's Govern- 
ment. The experiment of appointing a Lieutenant-Governor who 
had not graduated in Lower Bengal certainly led to great changes, 
and it seemed as if every department and institution . had to justify 
Us method of working. It would have been impossible for any 
one, in such a position and bent on such a mission as Sir G. 
Campbell, to avoid running counter to many cherished ideas in 
conservative Bengal : and it was no wonder that the pressure he 
applied on all officers and classes tended to render him unpopular.” 
•itm. A comero P orar y writer thus described Sir George Campbell 
That he was more than a mere executive officer every one knows 
who knows India. His Governorship represented a virtual revolu- 
tion, succeeding that of Sir William Grey. It was a change from 
desk management to root-and-branch administration, resting on fixed 
and matured views as to political principles underlying action. As 
a statesman, Sir G. Campbell stands foremost among the Lieutenant- 
Governors, and it is unpleasant to add that he was the least popular.” 
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soil ”he W l^r?H e ?h en f my of r th u h i? h education of the natives of the 

Sanskrit the Berhat BP“r. the Krishnaghar, and the 

Sanskrit Colleges from the first to the second grade. 
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lish ThU P ri \°l the Brofessor5 of and two professors of Eng- 

resolution threw the whole country in a state of great 

agitation. 1 rotests and oppositions were raised from every quarter 

but without the desired success. It was, however finally sealed hat’ 

Pr«f£« department should be placed under the tuition of the 

Vidyasag'ar 0 ^ hL° r on- Bengal G ? vernment had previously asked 
viaj-asagar for his opinion on the point, and he had opposed the 

pubfisSed ng in P ?h Cy r ? Ut il i" Gover„ ra en. P ?esofu.ion 

published in the Calcutta Gazette, that in this matter Vidyasagar’s 
su peered tha^Vidv The P , e0ple 0f the coun,r >' very naturally 

G o ^er n me nr . ‘ " T h e ‘ letter ^ a n allows : l° mradkti ^ ««•■»» ' »f 

« To “Calcutta, 23rd May 1872. 

*‘H. Luttman Johnson Esq. 

“Private Secretary to his Honour, the 
“My Dear Sir, “Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

.. : Ad r er : ,ng ,f° lhe Government order on the reorganisation of 

Sa “ sknt C< ? lleg !’ published in the last Calcutta Gazette, I find 
! hat Reference has been made to me and the Principal of the Sans- 
knt College as the persons among others with whom His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor was pleased to discuss the subject, and 

»°“° r k COn l ,derS th . e,r su SS estions ‘ to be so moderate and reason- 
able that he has much pleasure in being able substantially to 
comply with their wishes spending further trial of the arrangements 

ih b k mad ®’ J he ? arrangements are that the first Arts classes 
should be revived and that the Professorship of Hindu Law should 

o R* erged ‘"a thal ° f R . h . eotr,c and Philosophy by giving an increment 
of Ks. 50 to the present incumbent for this additional duty. 

“As I was asked by you under instructions of His Honor to 

consult the leading members of the Hindu community, who take 
interest in Sanskrit studies before meeting His Honor, and as it might 
lead to an impression that the above suggestions emanated from 
me, I think it my duty to remind His Honor that so far as the 
proposed arrangement for instruction in Hindu Law is concerned, 
it did not come from me. Indeed I told His Honor distinctly that 
the importance of the subject demanded a separate chair, and I still 
entertain the same opinion. Hindu Law, as His Honor is aware, 
is a vast subject it forms the life-study of a man. It is true that 
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there may be versatile persons, who may combine a thorough know- 
ledge of Sanskrit literature with a profound acquaintance with Hindu 
Law, but such versatility is rare. To merge the chair of Hindu Law 
with other chairs is to give it a secondary rank and to reduce its 
practical usefulness, for a professor who will teach it at his leisure 
moments as it were cannot be expected to devote that attention to 
it, which the vastness of the subject demands. I find it stated in 
the Government letter that according to the Principal of the 
College “Smriti or Hindu Law is now taught in a most satisfactory 
manner by the professor in addition to some other duties.” b torn 
my experience of the working of the college as ex-principal I can- 
not however persuade myself to subscribe to this opinion. Perhaps 
His Honor would form a clear idea of the anomaly of the pro- 
posed arrangement if he would consider the effect of calling upon 
a Professor of Literature, Philosophy or Mathematics in the Presidency 
College, who may have attended Law lectures but who has not 
made law his special study, to fill the chair of Law in addition 
to other duties. I have no doubt that the legal profession would 
scout such an idea, and yet this is exactly the arrangement pro- 
posed for giving instruction in Hindu Law in the Sanskrit College. 

I have high respect for the attainments and scholarship of Pundit 
Mahesh Chandra, but I fear that the union of so many duties in 
his hands will not only result in a falling off in the study of Law 
but also of those branches, which he is prominently qualified to 
teach. His Honor observes, ‘it was and is intended that the teach- 
ing of Hindu Law shall be fully maintained’, but as 1 have ende- 
avoured to show above His Honor’s intention will be but ill ful- 
filled by the arrangement proposed. I would therefore earnestly and 
respectfully solicit His Honor to consider this part of his recent 
orders. The saving which the absorption of the chair effects is so 
small, viz> Rs. 100 a month, that I earnestly trust that His Honor 
will see the propriety of making this concession to the Hindu 
community, particularly as His Honor has shown a commendable 
spirit of moderation and conciliation in these orders. 

“As it might be inferred from the tenour of the Government letter 
t0 tkat * kave advised His Honor the proposed arrangement 
for filling the chair on Hindu Law, and as I am consequently liable 
to be misunderstood by the Hindu community, whose feeling is very 
strong on the subject of the chair of the Hindu law, 1 would respect- 
fully request that in justice to me His Honor may think fit to remove 
the erroneous impression which his too general allusion to my sugges- 
tions regarding the reorganisation of the Sanskrit College is calculated 
to produce on the public mind. 


1 icmaiu otc. 


T . ... . . ( Sd -> “ Isvar Chandra Sarrna.” 

io this letter the Private Secretary replied as follows : — 

“Belvedere Alipore. 

"My dear Pundit, “ The 2Sth May ’ ,872 ‘ 

nr<\er « l la,d - your iett * r of lhe 2 3 rd current about the recen 
IhA t • reor £anisation of the Sanskrit College before His Honoi 
the Lieutenant Governor. His Honor has no doubt that you an 

say ‘ ng f that y? u d,d not individually recommend the^bsorp 

assure 1 von ' P ° f Hind °° Law ‘ His Honor desires me l 

and nnt y * mlri he 5 r0p ° Se w- to make th e Hindoo Law the priman 
“ d “° K a “« re secondary object of one of the chairs. He has ever 

the dutvof^ ng K hal £ Un ? U Mahesh Chandra is at least as qualified 
cnnM Uty °> f tea f hln & Hindoo Law as any other gentleman whom hi 
uld have selected to succeed the late Professor, and he has the distmc 
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assurance of the Principal that the Pundit is teaching the subject in 
the most satisfactory manner. Upon the whole, therefore, His Honor 
thinks that he has been well advised in the orders*which he has passed. 
He must in the present experiment sufficiently before he can consent to 
make another change. 

“ I remain, 

“Dear Sir, 

“Yours faithfully 
Sd. “ H. Luttman Johnson 
“ Private Secretary.” 

With a view to remove the erroneous impression from the minds 
of the public, Vidyasagar afterwards addressed a letter to the Hindoo 
Patriot, which was published in its issue of the 10th June, 1872. The 
letter is quoted below : — 

* “To 

The Editor of the Hindu Patriot. 

“ Dear Sir, 

% 

“As considerable misapprehension prevails among my country- 
men as to the opinion I expressed to His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, when he did me the honour of consulting me regarding 
the Sanskrit College, particularly in reference to the constitution of 
the Chair of Hindu Law, I deem it due to lay before the public through 
the medium of your paper the accompanying correspondence which I 
hope will remove the erroneous impression entertained on the subject. I 
am always reluctant to rush into print, but when I find myself 
actually abused and looked upon as the individual, who has advised 
the Lieutenant-Governor the arrangement about the Chair of Hindu 
Law, which is unhappily regarded as a piece of downright jobbery, 

I cannot in justice to myself refrain from letting the public know 
the part I have taken in this business. I need hardly add that I 
am compelled to resort to this step by the equivocal terms used in 
the letter of Mr. Bernard, Secretary to the Director of Public In- 
struction, on the subject. I however feel much indebted to His 
Honor for completely exonerating me in the last letter of his 
Private Secretary to my address. 

“ Yours faithfully 

“ The 8th June, 1872. ( Sd ). “ Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

His relations with Sir George Campbell being thus much strained 
some of his publications were excluded by Government from the 
list of text-books prescribed for schools in Bengal. As a matter of 
consequence, his income from books, which formed the main portion 
of his means, was considerably diminished. He was therefore obliged, 
though most painfully, to curtail some of the stipends which he 
had kindly settled on poor families. But as soon as he again found 
sufficient means for it, he raised the allowances to their former rates. 

In this connection, we will notice here, In passing, the appoint- 
ment of Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayratna as a Professor of the 
Sanskrit College. On the retirement of the old professor, Pandit 
Premchand Tarkavagis, his place in the College fell vacant. There 
were two candidates for the post — Rammay Bhattacharyya, a brother 
of the retired professor, and Mahes Chandra Nyayratna. Both were 
qualified men ; the people naturally expected that the first-name4 
Pandit would get the appointment. Although the second candidate 
was not a student of the Sanskrit College, yet he was highly pro- 
ficient in Belles-lettres and Rhetoric, and had acquired a great 
reputation 4 s the most learned man in the six Darsans ( Philosophy ). 
Mr. Cowell, the Principal of the college, found a difficulty in making 
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the choice. At last, he asked for Vidyasagar’s opinion in the matter. 
Vidyasagar said, — ‘To teach the Kavyaprakas to the students of the 
Rhetoric class, the professor should have a sound knowledge of the 
Nyaya philosophy. Pandit Mahes -Chandra Nyayratna has mastered 
the whole Nyaya Sastra ; I therefore think him to be duly qualified 
for the post.’ Nyayratna was accordingly appointed to the vacant 
place. 


The continued physical and mental sufferings combined with 
intense afflictions and griefs at the loss of his nearest and dearest 
relations and friends completely broke down his already impaired 
health. A secluded and retired life in some salubrious climate 
was now absolutely necessary for him. About this time, a Bunga- 
low was notified for sale at Deoghur, a most healthy place in 
upper Bengal. He offered to purchase it, but the terms being 
immoderately high, he gave up the idea. He then rented a plot of 
land, very close to Karmatar, a Station midway between Jamtara 
and Madhupur on the East Indian Railway Line. The place lies 
in the Santhal Pergunnas. It had, at that time, a somewhat jungly 
appearance, being covered on all sides with dense woods, and was, 
In consequence, very well suited to the purpose. He laid out the 
land, and erected there a nice Bungalow to his mind. In its 
compound he planted flower plants and fruit trees, and thus turned 
it to a most comfortable habitation. The poor, savage Santhals 
were his only neighbours. The santhals are believed to be one of 
the aboriginal tribes of India. They are honest and truthful. They 
soon perceived the flow of natural kindness and benevolence of 
their new neighbour, and became his objects of love and endear- 
ment — his friends and relations. In fact, some of them addressed 
him father, some brother, some uncle, and so forth. Their poor 
huts of leaves were overflooded with the flow of Vidyasagar’s genial 
kindness and assumed a gay, cheerful aspect. Vidyasagar supplied 
them with food in hunger, clothes in nudity medicine in sickness. 
He fed them with delicious fruits and confectionery. In winter, he 
gave them warm clothes. He was by their sick-bed, drenching them 
with physic, dieting them with light food, and nursing them with 
the tenderest care. He kept with him a large supply of Horoce- 
pathic drugs for their treatment. The reader is aware that he had 
acquired a great proficiency in the healing art of Hahnemann. His 
heart was a fountain of universal love and kindness. Wheresoever 

he was, there was nothing but love and kindness. In his daily 

morning walks, he visited the hut of every one of his Santhal 
neighbours, and very cheerily accepted their little presents of gourd, 
cucumber, or brinjal. He then returned to his neat and clean 
villa, accompanied with some of his honest, uncivilized friends, 
to whom he ga/e whatever they required. He made them dance 
their savage dances, which gave him an infinite pleasure. In fact 

, T5J h,S i C0 ^”i ry u sea . 1 . he felt a heavenly tranquility and happiness! 
wot only did he minister to their external improvement and physical 

comfort, but he also provided for their internal advancement 

Intellectual culture, and moral correction. For the education of their 
children, he founded, a vernacular school at his own expense. 


There were no fish-mongers in the vicinity of the place, as 
there were very few -purchasers of fish. Vidyasagar proclaimed that 
he would buy all the fish that would be brought to him. The 
.poor Santhals now found a fresh source of income. They brought 
to him very large quantities of fish, for which he gave them fhe 
} hey de m a nded. He then distributed the fish among the 
gentlemen— officers and servants of the Railway Station 
and the Post Office. -He now and then invited the Babus to dinner 
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and passed the days that he staved at thf» 

Wheneve. he wen, ,o Kar m a,ar. o/eofth oj 
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cutting indeed. e "’ Th ' S ’ ' WaS ' "° doub '- a mer T J°>«. but very 

_ .? ne £ bbiran \ Mandal, a Santhal, was employed by Vidyasagar 
as h.s chief gardener at Karmatar. The poor sLa P e was a erfat 

Vi'fh/iuaffar' h,S .- master on account of his truthfulness and honesty 
Vidyasagar sometimes sent to him clothes for distribution and cash" 

remittances for payment of monthly allowances to the poor Santhals 

The Santhals were quite enamoured of him. Whenever thev 
his r arriv^ P °a r nd as h 5 intend h ed ^ ,ook ^ out anxiously for" 

their l afe orelnts S °°" ** arr,V * d ’ the V ^cked to him with 

with brinials and 7n nC -\" h ?° Urds ’ some with cucumbers, some 

A ooor J Santh^l k ™ W,lh 7 ther , ve S etab,es of the like nature. 
A. poor Santhal having nothing else to offer to his dear bene- 

fng hU b holytLead COCk ‘-d'I If0 h ^ Vidyasa S ar smiled, and produc- 
Brahn an h "i h rtn d \ d he mnocent savage,— ‘You see I am a 

once Imrst ? acc ? pt . ^ present *’ The P«or Santhal at 

S mto tears, and insisted on his acceptance of the fowl. 

Vidyasagar s tender heart was moved at the sad disappointment of 

The P Santhaf h fel° f U V n hi f ° r ^ r\ sa ^ lsfa< : tion received it from his hands, 
the Santhal felt highly delighted. When he was gone. Vidyasagar 

atromnan^H u ” * ° n ° nC ? ccasion - another Santhal came to hfm, 

MvVnHH d ^ a J oman of h,s race. He said to Vidyasagar,— 
Would you give this woman a piece of cloth? The latter replied 

Santhal l "° d ° ,h J and wh y shou ^ I give her?* 

Santhal. That won t do ; you must give her a piece of cloth.’ 

Vidyasagar.— ‘No. I have none.’ 

Santhal.— ‘Let me have your key. I will open your trunk and 
see whether you have got cloth.’ H y irunK » ana 

Vidyasagar laughed at the simple familiarity of the savage and 
handed his Key over to him. The Santhal opened the ?heft? and 

her<f’ °With this** . de hffht.— *Why f there is an abundance of cloth 

to 'he . W „l: hl! ' he drew ° ut a P' e “ ° f c * ot * 1 ' a "d gave it 


About this time, 
affliction at the loss 
Dwarka Nath Mitter, 
passed away on the 


Vidyasagar had to suffer a most heart-rending 
ot his most sincere friend, the Hon’ble 
a , J' ,d / e of the C ilcutta High Court, who 
25th February, 1874. The Englishman, a leading 
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Anglo-Indian newspaper, in its issue 
year, in noticing the lamented death 

said of him * * 


of the 3rd March of the same 
of the deceased Justice, thus 

* * * 


Amongst his more brilliant qualities was his surprising command of 
the English language ; the readmess, the precision and the force ™th 
which he used that language are not common even among those 
who speak it as their mother tongue and were the theme of cons- 
tant admiration.” 


The two friends were fellow-workers and co-adjutors in many 
affairs. They consulted each other on all difficult points. The two 
were generally of the same opinion. Their opinions diverged only 
in one case— on the ciuestion of the right of inheritance of a fallen 
woman. The case had heen instituted in the High Court before 
Dwarka Nath's death. Before the decision of the case. Pandits 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Mahes Chandra Nyayratna. and Bharat 
Chandra Siromanl were called upon for their opinions. The point 
at issue was— if a Hindu widow, who had once inherited a prooertv. 
subsequently loses her character — whether that fallen woman should 
be deprived of her inheritance. Vidyasagar was for the inheritance, 
whilst the other two Pandits were against It. Dwaraka Nath was 
also of opinion that the fallen woman should be deprived of her 
inheritance, but he could not carry his point. A full bench consis- 
ting of ten justices sat to decide the case. Out of the ten, onlv 
Mr. Phear agreed with Dwarka Nath. Mr. Buckland, in his ‘Bengal 
under the Lieutenant-Governors,’ says ; — “The Hindu widow’s un- 
chastity case, in which it was contended that property once vested 
in a widow can never be divested on the ground of subsequent im- 
morality, had a very strong opponent in Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath, 
with whom Mr. Justice Phear concurred. But the opinion of the 
majority prevailed, and the widows were left undisturbed in their 
course of life.” In this connection. Vidyasagar said to one of his 
friends ; — ‘How could I give a wrong opinion ? Supposing ! gave 
one, who should hear me ? Of course, I am not a supporter of 
lewd character ; but when one had already inherited a property, 
how could I say, that one should be divested of it? In that case, 
there would be no end of litigations on this plea.’ It must be said, 
that in this case Vidyasagar wanted in foresight, and the whole 
Hindu community was disappointed in him ; but it should be borne 
in mind, that he gave his opinion according to his own ^convic- 
tion. Some insinuate that Vidyasagar was afraid, that if a fallen 
widow were deprived of her inheritance, obstacles might rise in 
the way of the furtherance of his widow marriage cause, and he 
therefore gave his opinion in favour of the inheritance. But such 

insinuation is quite baseless. Vidyasagar was not a hypocrite he 

was not a man to go astray or to designedly mislead others for the 
sake of his self-interest. 


Dwarka Nath often said,— ‘Vidyasagar is the root of mv pros- 
penty It was he who advised me to appear at the Law Examina- 
tton But for his advice, I might have taken a different course.’ 
He had a great fond regard and esteem for Vidyasagar. He is 
said to have acquired a drinking habit; but he was always very 
cautious not to offend h.s friend by giving him occasion to be 
aware of his intemperance. He often visited Vidy asagar at the Utter’s 
residence after Court hours. When he was a pleader, he appeared 
, ^ ore h ' m ,n hls r Professional dress, and even when he became a 
Judge, he never felt degrading to present himself before his old 
friend in his gown. Now and then he passed his nights with Vldya- 
sagar He was a great help to our benevolent hero in many of 
his noble deeds, parucularly in rescuing the poor tenants from the 
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hands of the oppressive zemindars. When Dwarka Nath was still 
a pleader, some Brahmans one day came to Vidyasagar and charged 
their Zemindar, Babu Jaykrishna Mukharji of Uttarpara, with usur- 
pation of their Brahmotra ( rent-free) lands. Vidyasagar aided them 
In their law-suits against their Zemindar. At his instance, Dwarka 
Nath conducted these cases without fee or remuneration. On one 
occassion, Dwarka Nath said to his friend, — ‘Lest you should think, 
that I return these cases simply because I am not paid for them, 

I come to offer my explanation. These people have no title to the 

lands in dispute. Had there been the slighest evidence in their 
favour, I would surely have given my life for them.* Vidyasagar 
now saw that Jay Krishna was quite blameless in the matter. He 
had entertained very different views of the Zemindar, and his esteem 
for the latter had also abated a little ; but what he heard from Dwarka 
Nath served to revive his former feelings for the wealthy gentleman. 
He was afterwards heard to say, that he came to learn subsequent- 
ly that Jay Krishna never usurped the lands of those who could 

produce evidence in support of their title. Vidyasagar often praised 
him for his manly exertions by which he rose to such eminence, 
and for his very liberal charities. The two had a great intimate 
familiarity. Vidyasagar always kept himself aloof from politics and 
political meetings, but he now and then entered the rooms of the 
British Indian Association, only to have an interview with Jay 
Krishna Babu. 

His health being, at this time, completely broken down, Vidya- 
sagar drew up a Will on the 31st May, 1875. His son, Narayan Chandra, 
was excluded from inheritance of his assets, which were settled on 
other lawful heirs in accordance with the Sastras. 

It may not be out of place to mention here, that after his 
death, a case was instituted in the High Court for decision whether 
Narayan Chandra, being the only son of his father, could be legally 
debarred from such inheritance according to Hindu Law. The case 
was decided In favour of Narayan Chandra, who has since inherited 
the assets of his father. 

The Will was drawn up in Bengali. Its language is chaste and 
refined. The document testifies to his generous feelings* and high 
liberalities. For the edification of the reader, we will give its purport 
in English : — 

‘1. Be it known that out of my own accord and free will I execute 
this last Testament of my assets. By this Will, all my previous Wills 
are made null and void. 

‘2. Babu Kali Charan Ghosh of Chaugachha, Babu Kshirod Nath 
Sinha of Pathira, and my nephew ( sister’s son ), Babu Beni Madhav 
Mukhopadhyay of Paspur — these three persons I appoint executors of 
my this last Will ; they shall execute everything in accordance with the 
provisions of this Will. 

‘3. o n my death, all my assets shall go into the hands of these 
executors. 

‘4. For the information of the executors, a schedule of all my 
present properties is annexed to this Will. 

‘5. The executors shall liquidate my debts and realise my dues. 

‘6. The expenses of the maintenance of my dependents and some 
other helpless kinsfolk and relations, and the performance of some 
rituals and ceremonials are being defrayed from the income of my pro- 
perty ; my creditors are not such men as to seek to realise their dues 
by causing a total stoppage of these expenses. With their permission, 
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the executors shall make such arrangements as will keep the under- 
mentioned stipends current, and at ihe same time contribute to the 
realisation of their dues by easy instalments. 

‘7. It is not possible that, on my death, all the recipients of 
monthly stated allowances should be awarded stipends at their p esent 
rate. A list Is given below, determining the monthly stipend payab'e 
of each from the income of my property. — 


‘FIRST CLASS. 

‘My father, Thakurdas Bandyopadhyay, 50 fifty rupees ; my 
second brother, Dinabandhu Nyayaratna, 40 forty rupees ; my third 
brother, Sambhuchandra Vidyaratna, 40 rupees ; my youngest brother, 
Isan Chandra Bandyopadhyay, 30 rupees ; rny first sister Manor. iohini 
Devi, 10 ten rupees ; my second sister, Digamvari Devi, 10 ten 
rupees; my youngest sister, Mandakini Devi, 10 rupees; iny wife, 
Dinamayi Devi, 30 rupees ; my eldest daughter, Hemlata Devi, 15 fifteen 
rupees ; my second daughter, Kumudini Devi, 15 fifteen rupees ; my 
third daughter, Binodini Devi, 15 fifteen rupees; my youngest 
daughter, Sarat Kumari Devi, 15 fifteen rupees; daughter-in-law, 
Bhavasundari Devi, 15 fifteen rupees ; grand-daughter (son's daughter), 
Mrinalini Devi, 15 rupees ; elder grand-son ( daughter’s son ), Sures 
Chandra Samajpati, 15 fifteen rupees; younger grand-son (daughter's 
son ), Jatis Chandra Samajpati, 15 rupees ; youngest brother’s wife, 
Elokesi Devi, 10 rupees ; motner-in-Law, Tarasundari Devi, 10 
rupees ; eldest daughter's mother in-law, Svarnainayi Devi, 10 ten 
rupees ; eldest daughter's sister-in-law ( husband's sister ), Kshetramani 
Devi, 10 ten rupees ; daughter of my mother's maternal uncle, 
Umasundari Devi 3 three rupees ; wife of Gopai Chandra Chatto, 
grandson of my mother’s maternal uncle, 3 three rupees ; wife of 
Trilochan Mukhopadhyay, son of my father's sister, 3 three rupees ; 
daughters my father's sister, Nistarini Devi, 3 three rupees ; Baibahiki, 
Sarada Devi, 5 five rupees ; Madan Mohan TarkalankaFs mother, 8 
eight rupees ; Madan Mohan Basu's wife, Nrityakali Dasi, 10 ten 
rupees ; Madhu Sudan Ghosh’s wife, Thrkamani Dasi, 10 ten rupees ; 
Kali Krishna Mitra of Barasat 30 thirty rupees ; after Kali Krishna’s 
ceath, his widow, Umes Mohini Dasi, 10 ten rupees ; Srlram l'ra- 
manik’s wife, Bhagavati Dasi, 2 two rupees. 

‘SECOND CLASS. 


‘Son of my mother’s sister, Sarvvesvar Bandyopadhyay, 10 ten 
rupees ; my sister’s daughter, Mokshada Devi, 5 five rupees ; My 
first sister's ■ Nanad ( husband's sister ), Taramani Devi, 5 live rupees ; 
daughter of my father's sister, Mokshada Devi, 2 two rupees ; sou 
of the sister of my mother's mother, Syama Charan Ghoshal 5 five 
*^ P , e K eS J of Ramesvar Mukhopadhyay, son of the sister of my 

- fiVe rupees ; dau * h J ter of my mother’s maternal 
Ra ‘ e ’ Ba £ ada Devi 2 two rupees; widow of Nabin Krishna Mitra of 

lankar’s Dasi, 10 ten rupees ; Madan Mohan Tarka- 

“ gh * ’ K, i ndamala Devi, 10 rupees ; Madan Mohan 
Tarkalankars sister, Bamasundari Devi, 3 three rupees ; widow of 
Pyanchand Mitra of Burdwan, Kamini Dasi, to ten rupees* 

l J th r ® xcecutor s s ee that the payment of monthly aliow- 
ance to any of the second class stipendiaries' is not necessary that 

then the^shaU 1 be « liberty to withhold" h!s o^hef stipend.^ ^ St ‘ pendl 

ft* ° f t m d y ^°"2o U a M d ^ d a^yfau^ 

whatsoever be too inconvenienced to defray the expenses of their 
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maintenance, education, &c., then each of them shall get a monthly 
stipend of 15 fifteen rupees up to the age of 22 twenty two years. 

‘10. If any of those of my grandsons and grand-daughters 
( whether they be issues of my son or daughters ) that will be 
living at the time of my death should be physically defective from 
blindness, lameness, &c., or should have any incurable disease, 
then he or she shall get a monthly stipend of 10 ten rupees from the 
income of my property for whole life. 

“u. If my second or youngest sister should be widowed before 
any of her sons is competent to earn a living, then from the proceeds 
of my property she shall get a monthly stipend of 20 twenty rupees 
in addition to the stipend stipulated in the seventh clause, until such 
time as any of her sons should be able to earn. 

‘12. If Nrityakali Dasi should be widowed before any of her 
sons is competent to earn a living, then from the income of my 
property she shalj get a monthly stipend of' 10 ten rupees in excess 
of the stipend stipulated in the seventh clause, until such time as any 
of her sons should be able to earn. 

‘13. From the proceeds of my property, the executors shall pay 
a monthly stipend of 30 thirty rupees to Sarada Devi, widow of 
Nilmadhav Bhattacharyya, for the maintenance of herself and of her 
three sons ; and when her sons will attain majority, the executors 
shall pay her 10 rupees monthly during her life. But if she should 
remarry or lead an immoral life, they shall pay her neither of the two 
aforesaid allowances. 

‘14. A list is given below of the monthly expenses for differ- 
ent affair that are to be defrayed from the proceeds of my 
property : — 

■School established by me at my native village, Birsingha, too 
hundred rupees. Dispensary established by me at Birsingha 50 fifty 
rupees. Helpless and poor people of Birsingha 30 thirty rupees. 
Widow Marriage 100 one hundred rupees. 

‘15. If Jagannath Chattopadhyay, Upendra Nath Palit, and Go- 
vinda Chandra Bhar should remain in my service till the iast moment 
£ of my life, then the executors shall give to each of them a lump sum 
I of 300 three hundred rupees. 

? ‘16. The executors will defray the costs of the up-keep of my 

property, the marriage of my daughter, &c., to the amounts they 
think fit. 

‘17. If the provisions and arrangements made by me should 
not suit the person or affair on whose behalf they are made, then 
the provisions and arrangements which iny executors will make, 
after taking the matter into their serious consideration, shall be bind- 
ing and valid as if made by myself. 

‘18. If the income from my property should in future be less 
than what it is at the present time, then the executors shall be at 
liberty to make less payments than what are settled by me. 

‘19. If any necessity should arise, the executors shall be at liberty 
to sell any share of my property. 

‘20. The books of my own composition and those published 
by me are being sold from the Sanskrit Press Depository ; 1 earnest- 
ly wish that, so long as Babu Braja Nath Muknopadhyay will be 
living and wnl remain proprietor ot the said Depository, my pub- 
lications should be sold from that place : but if the system under 
which the business of the Depository is being managed should run 
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into disorder, and if in consequence thereof, the executors should 
see that much loss is accrued or inconvenience is felt, then the exe- 
cutors shall be at liberty to arrange for the sale of the publications 
from some other place. 

‘2 J. The executors shall act unanimously, and in cases of difference 
of opinion, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

‘22. If any of the executors should die or refuse to act in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Will, then the other two executors 
shall appoint a third executor in his place. Such appointed exe- 
cutor shall have all the powers as if appointed by myself. 

‘23. If the executors appointed by me should be unwilling or 
unable to take charge of the execution of this Will, then those that 
are entitled to receive allowances in accordance with the provisions 
of this Will, shall apply to Law-Court and have a competent executor 
appointed. The executor thus appointed shall execute everything 
according to the provisions of this will. 

‘ 24. Until my debts are cleared off, the charge of everything 
shall continue in the hands of the executors appointed under the 
provisions of this Will. When the debts will have been paid off, 
those lawful heirs that will be existing at the time, shall inherit all 
my assets and shall enjoy the proceeds after paying the stipends 
determined by the seventh, .ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth clauses. When those heirs will attain majority, the 
executors shall make over everything to the heirs, and then retire. 

‘25. * * * * I have given up all 

connection and intercourse with my son * * Narayan 

Chandra Bandyopadhyay. In consequence of this, in determining 
the stipends, his name has been excluded, and in consequence there- 
of, although he should be living when the debts will have been 
cleared off, he should not be reckoned as my heir in accordance 
with the provisions of the twenty-fourth clause, or he shall not be 
appointed executor in accordance with the twenty-third clause. Those 
that would become my heirs unless he should be living when the 
debts will have been cleared off in accordance with the determination 
of the twenty-fourth clause, shall inherit my assets although he 
should be living at the time. Dated the 18th Jaishtha, 1282 B. E., 
corresponding with the 31st May, 1875 A. D. 

( Sd. ) ‘Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

‘At present residing in Calcutta. 

‘WITNESSES. 


(Sd.) 


‘Raj Krishna Mukhopadhyay. 
‘Radhika Prasanna Mukhopadhyay. 
‘Giris Chandra Vidyaratna. 

‘Syama Charan De. 

‘Nil Madhav Sen. 

‘Joges Chandra De. 

‘Bihari Lai Bhaduri. 

‘Kali Charan Ghosh. 

‘All residing in Calcutta. 


‘SCHEDULE OF PROPERTY MENTIONED IN THE 

FOURTH CLAUSE 

‘(A). One-third share of the Sanskrit Press. 

‘ (B). Books of my own composition and those published by me. 

‘BENGALI 

‘(1) Barnaparichaya, Parts 1 and 11. (2) Kathamala ; (3) Bodho. 


32 
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daya ; (4) Charitavali ; (5) Akhyanarnanjari, Parts 1 and 11. ; (6) 

Bangalar Itihas, Part 11. ; (7) Jivana-Charita ; (8) Vetala-Pancha- 

vinsati ; (9) Sakuntala ; (10) Sitar Vanavas ; (11) Bhranti Vilasa ; 

(12) Mahabharata ; (13) Sanskrita Bhasha Prastava ; (14) Bidhava- 

Vivaha Vichara ; (15) Bahuvivaha Vichara. 

‘SANSKRIT : 

‘(1) Upakramanika ; (2) Vyakarana Kaumudi ; (3) Rijupatha, 

3 Parts ; (4) Meghaduta ; (5) Sakuntala ; (6) Uttara-Charita. 

‘ENGLISH : 

‘(1) Poetical Selections. (2) Selections from Goldsmith. (3) Selec- 
tions from English Literature. 

(C) ‘Books whose copy-right has been purchased : — 

*(1) Sisu Siksha, Parts 1., II., ill. by Madan Mohan Tarkalankar. 

‘(2) Kulina-Kula-Sarvvasva by Ram Narayan Tarkaratna. 

‘(D) Kadambari ; Annotated Valmiki’s Ramayan and other 
Sanskrit works published by me. 

'(E) Library of Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, and other books 
collected for my own use. 

‘(F) Bungalow and Garden at Karmatar. 

(Sd.) ‘ Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar.’ 

The Will made no mention of stock of any kind or money in 
hard cash. As for ready money, Vidyasagar had never had a con- 
siderable amount in his purse. As for stocks, he could never make 
means to procure. Till the last day of his life, he had an income of 
upwards of four thousand rupees a month, every pice of which he 
spent on charitable and benevolent purposes. It is said that at the 
time of his death, he could leave only 15 or 16 thousand rupees. 
There can be no doubt, that but for his liberal charities he could 
have amassed and left lakhs of rupees. He made no provisions in 
his Will for the worship of Hindu gods and godesses, which clearly 
indicated which way the wind blew. 

On the 13th July, 1875, Vidyasagar married his third daughter, 
Binodini Devi, to Suryya Kumar Adhikari B. A., a graduate of the 
Calcutta University. This son-in-law was dearer to him than his 
own children. After the estrangement of his son, Narayan Chandra, 
he bestowed his whole paternal affection on Suryya Kumar. He 
was a teacher in the Hare School. In the year 1876, Vidyasagar 
appointed him Secretary to the Metropolitan Institution, and after- 
wards made him Principal of the College. 

In the latter part of 1875, our hero had to suffer a most painful 
calamity in the death of his very dear friend, Pyari Charan Sarkar, 
who was a Professor of English in the Presidency College at 
Calcutta. The two were most intimately attached to each other. 
Both were engaged in what they sincerely believed to be the social 
reforms for this country. It was this Pyari Charan, who had 
published an appeal in the Education Gazette, of which he was 
the editor, calling upon the public for contrioutions towards the 
liquidation of VidyasagaPs debts, alluded to before. That Vidyasagar 
should be heartily grieved at the loss of such a sincere friend and 
fellow-worker is not at all strange. The depth of his grief will 
be evident from the under-quoted letter, which he addressed at 
the time to doctor Bhooban Mohun Sircar. 

»‘ My dear Bhoobun Mohun, 

“ I regret exceedingly that in the present state of my health, 
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. *1.1,1, are aware. I am unable to attend this evening’s 

meeting of the Bengal Temperance Society. No one kn , ow ? b f ttC S 
tTan yourself the profound grief with which the lamented death of 
my beloved friend, Babu Pyari Charan Sircar, has filled me. We 
knew each other from early youth, and we were so closely attached, 
that in him I have lost a dear and affectionate brother. To the 
public tSrioss cannot be easily replaced. His great ability, high 
character and single-minded zeal in work of humanity rendered 
him highly useful to society at large whilst his devotedness to the 
cause of temperance, which was manifested in the foundation of the 
Bengal Temperance Society, in the publication of ve ^. m , an yj, a ' U s ab ’ e e 
tracts in English and Bengali and in other acts, will doubtless be 
long cherished in grateful remembrance by all lovers and promoters of 

temperance in this country. It { yQurs affectlonately 

“27 Nov, 1875. ( Sd. ) “ Isvar Chandra Sarma.” 

We embrace this opportunity to say a few words in connection 
with the Society referred to in Vidyasagar’s letter quoted above. 
No sane man can question the incalculable good the British Govern- 
ment has done to this country. May we ever hve in peace under 
the benign rule which was so providentially -offered to us when 
the country was groaning under the miseries of anarchy. But, at 

he same time, no man of sense can deny that Europeans have 
been, in a manner, eating away the vitals of the land by bringing 
In with them the alcoholic poison of Europe. With the foundation 
of the British rule in India, most of the natives of the upper 
classes in endeavouring to imlmate the manners and practices of 
their rulers, whose peculiarities in every- respect fascinated them, 
Imbibed their habiis of drinking spirituous liquors and wines. 
During those early days, we are deeplv pained to say, most of the 
highly educated and influential promising youths of the country 
succumbed prematurely to the dreadfully fatal effects of the evil 
practice, who, but for it, might have lived to a good old age and 
done infinite good to their father-land. To demonstrate the truth 
of our statement, we could give a long list of the names of those 
gentlemen, but out of respect for their departed souls, we forbear. 

* Babu Pyari Charan Sarkar was profoundly grieved at this state 
of things, and he was firmly resolved upon adopting some means 
to uproot this baneful vice, which was slowly undermining the 
Indian Society. It was mainly through his exertions, that “The 
Bengal Temperance Society” was formed at Calcutta in the begin- 
ning of 1864. Vidyasagar and some other influential and leading 
personages joined the Society since its very inception. Raja Radha 
Kanta Dev Bahadur, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Society, congratulated him on its establishment. He “hailed with 
joy the inauguration of this Society, promised to take the deepest 
interest in its progress, and to give his cordial concurrence to ail 
measures it may adopt for the eradication of the dreadful vice, and 
the reclaiming of those who have succumbed to its influence.” 

At the inauguration meeting of this Society, were present Wood- 
row, Dali, Vidyasagar, Pyari Charan Sarkar, the Hon’ble Sambhu 
Nath Pandit, Dr. Gurudas Banarji, and a number of respectable 
gentlemen of station and influence, European, American and Indian. 
After several gentlemen had delivered their speeches, Pyari Charan 
requested his friend, Vidyasagar, to say something, but he moved 
his head, indicating his unwillingness. Subsequently, Dali, Woodrow, 
Sambhu Nath, and some others also urged him to speak, but 
nothing could move the resolute Vidyasagar to stand on his legs. 
In fact, our hero always judged his own merits rightly. He was 
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fully aware of his incapacity of making speeches in public meetings, 
and he was not prepared to stand himself a laughing-stock of the 
company. Besides, he was a true appreciator of merits, and he 
was ever glad to see the right man in the right place. It was this 
characteristic of his innate nature that served to make him so much 
attached . to Michael M. Datta in spite of- his many frailties, and to 
select Krishto Das Pal for the editorship of the Hindoo Patriot. 

It is needless to say that Vidyasagar was a teetotaler and a great 
enemy of taking intoxicating drinks and other similar vices. Most 
of his friends, therefore, who had acquired the evil habit more of 
less, always stood in awe of him. It was for this reason, that his 
great friend Dwarka Nath Mitter, who, it is said, was given to 
drinking habits, conducted himself very carefully in his dealings with 
our hero. The letter quoted below, written to him by one of his 
particular and influential friends shows how bitterly he hated these 
vices and how his acquaintances always tried to prove to him the 
immaculateness of their moral character. For decency’s sake, we will 
suppress all names. 

“Having heard the conversation you had with my friend * * 

* yesterday evening it becomes indispensably necessary for me 
to give you a detailed account of my conduct in the garden party 
complained of. 

“The fact was that I accompanied by Baboos * * * t 

and * * * reached the place at 9 p.m. on the 

night previous. Some of my friends pressed me to drink, I protested, 
pleaded ill health, but finding them too importunate to be refused 
did at length take two sips. The quantity imbibed was literrally 
not more than a kutcha , the remainder of the liquid in the glass 
being somehow managed to be poured down upon the floor. This 
was the actual extent of my drunkenness on that night. The fol- 
lowing morning I was again pressed to drink, but I steadfastly re- 
futed. Now as to the other and more serious part of the charge 
that has been brought against me by * * *, circumstanced 

as I was I had no other alternative but to remain where I was. 
To return home at that hour of the night would have been ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, and even if it were otherwise I did not like 
to play the Puritan unnecessarily. Several times I attempted to run 
away into an adjoining room but was on each occasion compelleti 
to come back by sheer physical force. That I did not quit the 
company that very instant, is the only impropriety I have been 
guilty of, but beyond that I can most solemnly ever that I did not 
by my act, word or even gesture in any mannner encourage or even 
countenance the proceedings. * * * I whiled away my 

time as best I could tell. About half past twelve or one O’clock, 
when dinner was ready, I finished my meal as hastily as possible, 
ran to the Bytuckhana before every other member of the party and 
locked myself up alone in a separate room for the rest of the night.” 

We have already said, that Vidyasagar did not visit Benares 
for some length of time after his mother’s death. By the latter end 
of 1875, he received a letter from his father, who was living in the 
holy shrine, to the foliowing effect : — 

‘My best blessings on you ! — 

‘I am now 83 years old ; In this my decrepit state, my memory 
generally fails me. You are the eldest of my descendants ; you 
have been providing for my maintenance and defraying other ex- 
penses. I now wish to see your face. I would therefore ask you to come . 
to me without much loss of time, if you are in sound health. 

‘Your well-wisher 
(Sd.) ‘Thakurdas Deva Sarina.’ 
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Vidysagar at once proceeded to Benares, where he stayed with 
his father for a few days and after providing for every comfort and 
ease of his old parent, returned to Calcutta. On the 26th March, 
1876 information reached him that his father was seriously ill. He 
hastened to Benares, and the other inmates of his family followed 
him one by one. On the nth April following, old Thakurdas de- 
parted from this world of troubles, leaving his children and grand- 
children and a numerous family to mourn his death. Vidyasagar had 
always the highest esteem and reverence for his parents ; he idolised 
them, who were his sole gods of worship. He had already lost 
one of the two— -his mother, and had the other left to him for 
his solace. When he lost that other too, he saw nothing but blank 
vacancy— nothing but pitch dark, all about him. His grief knew no- 
bounds. The usual calm fortitude of the strong-minded, highly 
talented Vidyasagar was swept away by the vigorous current of his 
excessive grief. He wept and lamented bitterly like an insensate 
child. In excess of his grief, he had forgotten that the corpse of 
his dear parent was lying before him and that the funeral rites 
had yet to be performed. When he was reminded of his duties of 
time, he assumed a somewhat calm external appearance, and then 
carried the dead body to the Manikarnika Ghat on the shores of 
the Ganges. Many outsiders offered their help, but Vidyasagar pre 
vented them with kind and gentle words. After finishing the cre- 
mation and Tarpana ceremonies, he returned to his father’s quarters, 
and seeing his father’s room empty, again fell to crying and lament- 
ing in most pitiful terms. No one knew how to console him. 

Thakurdas was a devoutly religious man. He was honest, truth- 
ful, and resolutely firm in purpose. He performed all his household 
duties from a religious point of view. It was his highest sense of 
duty that led him to provide for the education of his sons in spite 
of his great pecuniary difficulties. James Mill has immortalised his 
name in the annals of European history by providing for the proper 
education of John Stuart Mill. Poor Thakurdas has also perpe- 
tuated his name in the p?ges of Indian history by giving his son 
the means of acquiring a sound scholastic knowledge. John Stuart 
Mill felt himself an orphan at the loss of his dear father. Vidva- 
sagar also had a sorrowful feeling of helpless vacancy at the loss 
of his beloved father. So there is a great deal of similarity between 
the two pairs.. Thakurdas provided not only for the education of 
his sons, but also aided the performance of different religious 
ceremonies by the female members of his household with gifts of 
money from his slender income. It was all these attributes and 
^onduct of his parents that had chiefly served to help Vidyasagar 
in the formation of his noble character. Vidyasagar had once spoken 
to Babu Isvar Chandra Ghoshal, Deputy Magistrate of Jehanabad, of 
the persecutions and ill-treatments accorded to Thakurdas and his 
party by the opponents of widow marriage On one occasion, the 
said Deputy Magistrate paid a visit to Birsingha, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Thakurdas. At last, he asked his host 
for the names of the opponents of widow marriage who persecuted 
him. Thakurdas smiled, and said,— ‘Vidyasagar lives in Calcutta ; he 
might have spoken to you from hearsay. Do not do anything from 
such hearsay. I have nothing to complain against these people : 
towards me they always behave in a friendly manner.* With this he 
pacified the Deputy Magistrate on the one hand, and on the other 
he sent for the villagers privately, and warned them that the 
Deputy Magistrate had heard of the outrages of the opponents of 
widow marriage and that he had asked for their names, but that 
he ( Thakurdas ) had given no names. He therefore advised them 
to pay him friendly visits before the Deputy Magistrate, which 
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would serve to soften the embittered feelings of the executive 
officer. Are not such instances of noble and forgiving patience 
rare in this world ? 

On the second day of his father’s death ( i. e ., on the 12th 
April, 1876 ), Vidyasagar had a very severe Diarrhoea with symp- 
toms of Cholera. His relations and friends at Benares were afraid 
of his life. His immediate removal to Calcutta was decided 
upon by them. He at first refused to be removed, because his 
beloved father had desired him to perform the Sraddha ceremonies 
at the sacred place of the last days of his life. But the use of 
medicines being forbidden during the prescribed period of a Hindu’s 
mourning for his parent, the disease took a serious turn, which compelled 
to return to Calcutta., Here he recovered in a few days, and at 
the end of the prescribed period, performed the uaual rites of his 
father’s Sraddha. He then led a secluded life for some time. When 
he regained sufficient strength to undertake a journey, he again went 
to Benares and there fulfilled the last wishes of his dear parent— 
perfomed his Sraddha with great pomp, feasted many Brahmans 
and the hungry, and distributed alms to the poor and the needy. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
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By the end of 1876, the construction of his own kduse at. Sukea’s 
Street was brought to perfection. The neat, nice 'Building with a 
small garden attached to it cost him a good round sum. In the 
beginning of the next year f 1877 ), he removed himself to this com- 
fortable abode with only his Library. But no suitable house being avail- 
able in the neighbourhood for the accomodation of the other mem- 
bers, he was at last obliged to live with all his family in the new 
building. \ 

In this year, he married his fourth daughter, Sarat Kumari Devi, 
to Kartik Chandra Chattopadhyay. Both the daughter and her hus- 
band lived in the same house and mess with Vidyasagar, who loved 
ihem and their children very dearly. 


About this time, his health, which had already been impaired, 
began gradually to sink. Continued illness for some years, aggra- 
vated by the most distressing afflictions at the loss of those nearest) 
and dearest to his heart, began to tell on him very seriously. He 
was reduced in flesh ; his body took the form of a skeleton. He 
gave up his toilsome works, one by one. He could not bear the 
bustle and turmoil of the city. He frequented other salubrious 
places. Karmatar was his general resort. But the thoughts of his 
educational institutions never forsook him. No doubt, he had made 
over the management of the Metropolitan Institution to his son-in- 
law, Suryya Kumar, and delegated to him some of his anxieties in 
that respect, but he could not entirely shake them off. The reader 
has already been told how, through his exertions, the Metropolitan 
Institution was affiliated to the Calcutta University up to the B. A. 
standard in 1879, and up to the B. L. standard in 1882. Under a 
rule of the University, college students intending to appear at its 
examinatons are required to keep a certain percentage of attendance 
at the College lectures. Vidyasagar was very strict in the observ- 
ance of this rule. He warned the professors of his Institution 
to observe the rule faithfully, and if he ever found any one 
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deviating in the slightest degree, he would not fail to censure the 
culprit most severely. 

Vidyasagar now applied himself diligently to -the construction 
of a building for the main Institution. By the end of 1886, the 
construction was completed, and in January of the following year, 
the College was removed to the new building, at Sankar Ghose’s 
Lane. The purchase of the site and the erection of the house cost 
him about a lakh and a half of rupees. 

In 1885, the Metropolitan Institution stood first at the B. A. Exami- 
nation. In this year, he opened a Branch Metropolitan School at Bara- 
bazar, and in 1887, another Branch was opened at Bowbazar. 

On the New year’s day of the year 1880, Vidyasagar was 
honoured by Government with the title of C. 1 . E. He was always 
averse to titular distinctions of Government, and was, therefore, not 
inclined to receive the title. After much persuasion, he was induced 
to accept it, but he did not attend the presentation Darbar to receive 
the Sanad. The words inscribed on the grant were : — “Grant of the 
dignity of a Companion of the order of Indian Empire to Pundit Iswara 
Chandra Vidyasagar.” 

Before that, the Government of Sir Richard Temple, a Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, had granted him, on the 1st January, 1877, a certi- 
ficate of honour. It ran as follows : — ‘To Pundit Isvara Chandra 
Vidyasagara in recognition of his earnestness as leader of the widow 
marriage movement, and position as leader of the more advanced por- 
tion of the indian Community.” 

Since the year 1882, Vidyasagar’s Rijupatha % Part III. was dis- 
carded from the course of studies prescribed for the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University. It had been a text book 
uninterruptedly for sixteen years. The exclusion of the booh from 
the curriculum of the University reduced his income to a great ex- 
tent, and somewhat inconvenienced him ; but he did not lose heart. 
He had already promised increment of pay to some of his school- 
masters. They were a little disheartened at the decrease of their 
master’s income. But Vidyasagar did not wholly disappoint them. 
By other means he raised funds for the purpose. God always helps 
the accomplishment of honest and benevolent deeds. 

In November, 1884, Vidyasagar visited Cawnpore, a city in the 
North-Western Provinces of India, for a change of climate. He 
stayed there for a few days only, and by the end of the year, he 
returned to Calcutta. 

On the 1st January, 1885, he sold away the one-third share of 
his proprietary right to the Sanskrit Press, which had been left 
to him, to Babu Raj Krishna Banarji at a price of 5,000 rupees. 
He had been disgusted with the business. Besides, the sale proceeds 
went a great way to liquidate his debts. His books brought him a revenue 
of between three to four thousand rupees a month.. *Mr. Buckland in his 
‘Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors,’ says ; — “ Vidyasagar's 
monthly benefactions amounted to about Rs. 1,500 and his income 
from his publications for several years ranged from Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 4,500 month”. Before his death, he had repaid all his debts. 
He left his property quite free from embarrassments. He had 
borrowed monies from many creditors, but had paid them off, one 
by one. Vidyasagar was very honest in all his dealings, particu- 
larly in the liquidation of his debts. He owed a heavy debt to 
Government. But the Government knew nothing of it. They had 
quite forgotten it. There was no such item entered in their accounts 
as due by Vidyasagar# He repaid the debt out of his own motion. 
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which amounted to 4,911 rupees, ri annas and 3 pies, inclusive of 
interest. It is said that the money was advanced to Vidyasagar, 
when he. was Principal of the Sanskrit College, with a view to 
the publication of Arithmetic, History, and other works, and to 
their sale at a cheap price. The ends were not satisfied, but the 
money had -already been spent. 

About this time, a great difference arose between Maharaja 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore and his younger brother, Raja Saurindra 
Mohan Tagore, with respect to their patrimony. They found it 
impossible to settle the matter between themselves, and appointed 
Vidyasagar to be their umpire for the division of their properties. 
On the 7th May, 1885, the two brothers executed a deed of arbitra- 
tion in favour of Vidyasagar. The instrument was written in Bengali. 
We will give its purport in English : — 

‘The Much-Respected Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

‘ Sir, 

‘We, the undersigned two brothers, have so long been living 
conjointly ; but we now find a deal of inconvenience to live in a 
joint family. It is therefore necessary that we should live separate, 
and, as a matter of consequence, the partition of our properties is 
unavoidable. We do not think that an amicable settlement of 
everything between ourselves to the satisfaction of both parties is 
possible. We, therefore, do hereby appoint you our arbitrator, and 
authorise you to make a partition of all our properties, both 
movable and immovable, afi or hearing everything from both of us 
and making a minute enquiry. We, both, do hereby solemnly 
declare, that we will abide by your partition, and raise no objections 
to it, If we should raise any objection, it shall be null and void. 
On there understandings we execute this deed of arbitration out of 
our own free will. You will, please, make the partition within three 
months from this date. Dated 25th Baisakh, 1292 B. E. 


(Sd.) ‘Jatiniira Mohan Tagore. 

„ ‘Saurindra Mohan Tagore.’ 


Vidyasagar tried his best to settle the dispute. He procured all the 
papers connected with the properties, bestowed his best thoughts 
on the subject, and, with infinite toil, examined the papers ; but 
for several reasons he found it very difficult to carry out the 
settlement of the difference. On the 28th June of that year, he 
wrote a letter to the two brothers, relinquishing his charge of arbi- 
tration. The letter ran to the following effect : — 


‘Sirs, 


‘Accept my best compliments. 


I 


T was intrusted with the settlement of the dispute about the 
partition of your properties. But in the mean time, many causes 
have sprung up, which have made me so much disgusted with it, 
that I am no more disposed to toil in the affair. I therefore, 
beg to inform you, though with deep regret, that I withdraw 
from this business. It has not been my luck to win reputation and 
sincere happiness by the settlement of your dispute. Dated 15th 
Asharh, 1292 B. E. 

(Sd.) ‘Isvar Chandra Sarnia.’ 


Some time after this, he severed his connection with the Sanskrit 
Press Depository. This was owing to difference of opinion. On 
the xst December, 1885, to °k away all his publication*^ from the 
Depository, and placed them in his own Book-Shop, ' which he 
named "The Calcutta Library.” It is now located in Sukea’s Street, 
and all his publications are sold from this place. 
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About this time, he made acquaintance of Mr. Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt, a convenanted Indian Civil Servant ( now retired ) and transla- 
tor of the Rig- Veda. He was then engaged in the act of editing the 
work. Vidyasagar was, at that time, unwell, and Mr. Dutt olten 
called at his residence to see him. One day, in course of conver- 
sation, Vidyasagar said to him, -‘My dear, you have applied your- 
self to a very laudable work ; please, finish it. Should 1 feel myself 
a little better, I will help you, if I can.’ But he was not destined 
to carry out his wishes. Mr. Rames Chandra Dutt is said to have 
admitted it in the Nabyabharat, a Bengali monthly. 

Our hero had now to encounter a most heart-rending mis- 
fortune in the bereavement of his beloved wife, Dinarnayi Devi, 
who breathed her last on the 13th August, 1888. She had been 
suffering for some time from acute Dysentery of a very severe type. 
A few minutes before her death, she began striking her forehead with 
her fist. Her eldest daughter, Heinlata, who was by her bed-side, 
tending her with watchful care, called out to her fathers, saying,— ‘Papa, 
mother wishes to speak to you. Would you, please, hear her ?' Vidya- 
sagar replied, — ‘O yes, I see, what it is ; her wishes shall be satisfied ; 
no fear for that.’ Babu Bihari Lai Sarkar says that the striking of the 
fist against her forehead was simply to ask lorgiveness for her dear son 
and that when she was given hopes, she departed from this world 
happily. But we are inclined to thint; that there was something more 
than mere asking of forgiveness. Most probably, in her last moments 
she wished to have a look at her beloved cnild's face, whom she 
had not seen for some time. Be that as it might, Vidyasagar was, 
after this, mournful event, more favourably disposed to his son. 
Another potent cause had also sprung up, which served a great 
deal to soften his rigorous feelings. Two months before this sad 
catastrophe befell him, he had received a most sincerely penitent 
letter from Narayan Chandra imploring his forgiveness in most piteous 
terms. The epistle was couched in a most pathetic language, which 
moved his naturally tender heart. The letter, which was written in 
Bengali, ran to the following effect : — 

‘Accept my most humble and respectful salutes. 

'By the grace of your feet, I have got everything ; I am 
earnig some money ; there is no lack of respect ; in tact, to all out- 
ward appearance I am very happy. But a venomous insect stings 
my heart day and night. I have given up fancy dress ; I have no 
other desire in my mind ; only an eager desire to serve your feet 
has wholly engrosed my mind. My former errors always rise to 
memory and afflict me with penitence. Oh 1 how I wish I would 
not have _ been guilty of those sins at iny father’s feet ! I have 
been reaping the fruit of my own errors. Had I been at your feet, 
how would I have been reckoned, and wnat I am now 1 I am 
mean in Society. I have put up with all this. But what can be more 
misfortune to me than that I cannot attend your sick-bed in this 
your advanced age? I have been unable to fulfil the chiefest duty 
of my life. On one occasion, when you were going to serve your father’s 
feet, at Benares, one of your friends tried to prevent you, saying,— 
Vidyasagar, you intend going to Benares in this hot season ; mere 
is every fear of danger.’ You at once replied cheerfully,— ‘I am 
going to do my duty ; fear of life should have no consideration at 
such a time. From that very moment, those heavenly words of the 
great man have been engraved in my heart. 1 am, at the present 
day, deba£ 4 d from the accomplishment of that duty by my own faults. 

‘I do not at present want to approach you. When you are 
unwilling to cast your eyes at the face of this mean person, how 
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can I venture to go to stand beside or before you ? I will remain 
near, but hidden from your view. When you will require the 
services of a servant, I will call the servant td you when you 
will require any one to send to some place, I will go there like a 
servant. I will remain like a domestic ; if, by degrees, you are 
favourably disposed to give your permission, I will approach you ; 
otherwise, I will lie on one side like a dog. Whatever I may be, 
I am your son. I too have passed my middle age. You have got 
a grandson (son’s son ). If he should live to an age, he must be 
known to the world by your name. If you cast me aside by a 
thrust of your feet, how will my son venture to appear before 
Society ? It would be far better, if you will trample him to death, 
as you have already trampled upon me. Death is preferable to 

the living of a detested life. I would have clasped death long ago, 

but sweet-spoken, encouraging hopes have sustained my life. One 
can never give up hopes of being forgiven by one’s parents. This 
is my destiny in this world ; but, please, do not block up my way 
to the after-world ( t. e. salvation ). If I cannot serve your feet, 
how can I expect salvation in the next world ? I would request 
you to drive away wrath and ill-feeling from your mind, and then 
to think over seriously with your saintly sweetness and magnani- 
mity of heart, whether any blame will not attach to your world- 

renowned good name, if you cast adrift your unworthy child. 

How can I ever give place to such a thought in my mind that he, 
who is the receptacle of patient fortitude, whose heart is the seat 
of forgiveness, in whom affection is an ever-conspicuous element, 
who is moved to an incessant flow of tears at the tale of other 
people’s distress — that such a mereciful great man should cast 
adrift his unfortunate, penitent, sincerely grieved, only son. 

‘O father, my life has been fortunate, even if it was only for 
a day. After my marriage, you were pleased to write in reply to 
your third brother's letter, — ‘By contracting this marriage out of his 
own motion, Narayan Chandra has added to the glory of my name. 
In fact, I consider myself fortunate that Narayan Chandra has 
entered into this alliance.’ Father, what greater fortune or happi- 
ness is desirable in this life ? That was my heavenly bliss. You 
are my king of kings, my world-respected father, and I am your 
base, unworthy son ; if, by my act, I have been able to generate 
pleasurable feelings in your noble heart even for a single moment, 

1 have been most fortunate. O father, — alas 1 I address you in this 
letter repeatedly with the word— -lather, this address sends a thrill- 
ing sensation through my frame ; but l have not the good luck 
in this life to call you by the sweet address — papa. When Pyari* 
calls me my heart dances in delight, but at the next instant, 

that delignt turns itself to deep sorrow ; an eager desire to call 
you papa rises in my mind, but at the very moment, the thought 
that I have been deprived of that privilege — the vain hope damps 
my spirits. And a sudden idea strikes me that, instead of my 
unfortunate self, if you had had a son to your mind, then he might 
have, like Pyari, caused you a great delight by calling you papa. 
But 1 being born to be your unfortunate son, I have thrown obstacles 
to all your happiness. How I wish I would have died, though born. 

‘You being alone, have been put to a deal of inconvenience and 
trouble. Had Gopalt been living now, he could have kept all sides 
6afe. * * .In consequence, though you are surrounded 


* Pyari — Narayan Chandra’s son. 

t Gopal Chandra Somajpati — Vidyasagar’s eldest son-in-law. 
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by a numerous family, you are alone. Your son, son-in-laws, brothers, 
—if any one of these were equal to your mind, you could have 
left charge with him, and In illness 'could have lived a retired, 
secluded life free from anxieties. Whenever I recall to my mind 
your thinned limbs, pale face, and enfeebled voice, — and over and 
above that, your anx'eties and troubles for others — when I recall 
to my mind how you go to Karmatar with only a servant for your 
companion, it strikes me, why should I be still living ? flow I 
wish I could draw out my tongue and commit suicide for my own 
faults. 

‘That great man, that seat of patient fortitude, that peerless great 
man. that demigod, who at one time displayed uncommon forbearance 
by devouring a cock-roach at meal time, for fear lest the eating of 
other people’s meals should be spoiled — how strange, that great man, 
though possessed of such extraordinary powers, does not forgive his 
own son 1 However serious an offence might be, it is most trivial 
before forgiveness — particulary in the eves of a parent. If you give 
me shelter under your feet, no body will blame you ; on the con- 
trary, it will display your greatness. Iiffine, if you should be pleased 
once more to display your uncommon magnanimity and employ your 
own unfortunate son to serve your feet, then you shall see whether I 
can be up to your mind. Whether eood or bad, my unfortunate self 
am the first of all your relations. What have you not done for every 
one? I would humbly request you once more to display your extra- 
ordinary forgiveness and give this unfortunate person one more trial 
by giving him a little place at your feet; I daresay, I will never for 
an instant do anything that will cause you displeasure. I will give 
up every worldly comfort ; I will sustain my life by eating a handful 
of rice only to serve your feet. As a dog is satisfied with a handful 
of rice, and follows its master, so this unfortunate person will lie at 
his master’s feet, even lower than a dog. 

•Your 

‘Unfortunate son.’ 

Shortly afier his mother’s death, Narayan Chandra addressed to 
his august father another letter in the same pitiful strain as before. 
I his was also in Bengali. We will give here its purport in English :— 

‘Accept my best respects and compliments. 


O my godly father, I have already informed you of my afflic- 
tions ; I had a great mind this time, therefore, to throw myself at 
your feet, and determine the good or evil turn of my unhappy luck. 
But cruel destiny has shattered this unfortunate person’s that un- 
happy luck into a thousand pieces. 


But for your kmd treatment, O my merciful father, the loss of my 
attectionate mamma would have rendered me quite helpless,— would 
have made me shed incessant tears and wander about the streets like 
a motherless child, as I am. Since I was separated from the protec- 
tion of your feet, I was living under the shelter of my mother’s feet,— 
was solacing my bereft heart with the sweet calls of ‘mamma,’ but 
when that mother ascended to heaven, leaving her unfortunate son in 
this world of trouble, when I was feeling a blank vacancy all about 
S/Vif 1 disastrous moment you were pleased to give this unhappy 
child shelter under your noble feet. That kindness of yours gave me 
strength to bear through the grief for my mother. Could I ever hoDc 
even m dream, that you would show so much kindness to this unlucky 
fellow. I believed that this unhappy person’s lamp of fortune had 
been put out for ever. This time, I ventured to stand before you 
was encouraged to speak to you though only a few words, was 
permitted to sleep on the first floor of your house ; one evening, 
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when I was asking for lunch, you were downstairs,— the words reached 
vour ears, and vou at once called out to Hemlata. and said.— ‘O 
Bhimi, * your brother asks for lunch : at the words, how mv sad 
heart bounced up in ecstacv ! In my heart of hearts I feel an inex- 
pressible delight. I have been what is called intoxicated with joy. 
As a man, who has been without food for a considerable length of 
time, feels an indescribable delight to eat a delicious meal, so my 
heart of hearts has felt an inexpressible peleasure to drink your sweet 
words after the lapse of 14 long years. At each display of vour kind- 
ness, tears of ecstacy trickled down mv breast. Oh ! how I wished 
that mv unhappy mother had witnessed this display of mercv.— alas ! 
the thought rends mv heart. O mother, open your eves, if for once 
only, and see that vour unfortunate Naravan has found shelter under 
his father s. feet. Mamma, even in vour last moments, you were 
eagerly anxious for vour unfortunate child, and said. — ‘Send master 
( husband ) to me ; before I close my eves for ever, let me reveal to 
him the sorrows of my mind cherished for these 12 years.* Now, 
mother, see that the merciful ‘master’ has been fulfilling your last 
wishes. O mother, see how father is anxious for you. The more I think 
of my mother’s affection, the more is my heart pierce with grief. 

‘I consider mvself fortunate at what mercv you have already shown 
to me. I shall now be able to die happily with the consolation 
that father has forgiven his guilty, but nenitent. child. O ! how I 
longed for vour forgiveness, how T wished I could throw myself 
at vour noble feet and shed sorrowful tears of repentance ; but I 
could not venture to take that step ; as I knew you were deeply 
afflicted with griefs. I can no more live separated from your 
venerable feet. That flower of feeling in mv heart, which was 
already withered, has been made bv your favour to show signs 
of life and expansion. Can I live separate any more ? I will not 
vex you in the l^ast ; I do not wish for authority, riches, or any- 
thing else ; I only wish I could lie at your feet. I will prepare vour 

hookha , brush vour shoe, make your bedding, accompany you in 

your travels like a servant with your luggage on my head. I 
declare by your holy feet and those of my deceased mother that 
I have no other desire in mv mind. I shall be content to live 
like Matadin. Whatever might occur in your house, however I 

might have to suffer at the hands of others, I will shut my ears — 

I will close my eves against It. Mother has left me a beggar — I 
am in a beggar’s state — I shall pass my days in that state. To 
serve your feet, I will give up everything — I will relinquish every 
comfort. As a penance for all my former errors, I will lay down 
my body and life at your noble feet. 

‘I have one more request to lav before you. If vou should be 
indisposed to keep me with you at once, you would kindly give 
me some employment like others in vour school. When you will 
be satisfied with my working capacity, conduct and character, you 
would be pleased to permit me to serve your feet ; in that case, 

I shall have the opportunity to see your feet morning and even- 
ing. In fine, vou must anyhow give me shelter under vour noble 
feet. By a faithful discharge of the duties of two offices — those 
of mv own office and of the Local Board office — I have been able 
to give satisfaction to my suuperiors. who are quite strangers and 
devoid of feelings of affection for me ; why should I then be 
unable to render satisfaction to you, my merciful father ? I can 


* A term of sweet, affectionate address applied to Hemlata by 
her lovely father. 
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no more venture to live an idle life ; nor can I any more live 
separated from your noble feet. 

‘Hemlata was offering me the keys to the boxes of mv mother’s 
ornaments and plates, but I have advised her to present all those at 
your venerable feet. 

‘Your unfortunnte son, 

( Sd. ) ‘Narayan Chandra Sarnia.’ 

What pathetic language ! In fact, Narayan Chandra was truly 
repentant of his former faults, whatever they might have been. 
There can be no doubt, that those faults were most serious, so 
much so that even such a naturally kind-hearted, forgiving father 
as Vidyasagar was constrained to banish the onlv dear son to a 
thousand miles from his heart. He was however ultimately softened, 
allowed his son to live with him and nurse his sick bed in his last days. 

The second letter also shows how devotedly attached was 
Narayan Chandra to his beloved mother. So was Vidyasagar to 
his dear, faithful wife. Dinamavl was a perfect Hindu mistress. 
Like her mother-in-law, she took great delight in cooking food 
with her own hands and in feeding people. She was also very 
liberal in charities. Latterly she had many quarrels with her hus- 
band for the sake of her banished son, Narayan Chandra, which 
was the origin of the subsequent unpleasant disagreement. She 
often helped her son privately with moneys ; she even pawned her 
jewels, which constrained her husband to withhold making her 
gifts of money. Like her father, Satrughna, she was a woman of 
uncommon spirit, and magnanimity of heart. If ever she wanted 
her husband for a thing, and he refused It to her, she would be 
highly piqued. But Vidyasagar was equally strong-minded, and he 
would not care for her piquancy. Thus by degrees, the beloved 
couple had a great disagreement. But the loss of his dear wife 
revived in his tender heart the recollections of his former sweet 
conjugal life, and made him shed incessant tears. The recollections 
inflamed In him the blazing fire of regret for the disagreement 
of the latter days, which tended to aggravate the distressing 
symptoms of his painful malady. 

But in spite of these serious disasters and catastrophes he never 
for an instant lost sight of his duties. His educational institutions 
were always before his eyes. We have already said, that he had 
delegated some of his anxieties to his third son-in-law, Suryya 
Kumar Adhikari. whom he had made Principal of the Metropolitan 
Institution, and was thus somewhat relieved. But, as ill luck would 
have It, shortly after the death of his beloved wife, he was highly 
offended at Suryya Kumar’s conduct and failure of duty, and was 
constrained to dismiss him. After the banishment of Narayan 
Chandra, he had taken to Suryya Kumar in the light of his own 
son, and treated him with the fondest affection. But he had a strong 
sense of duty, which topped the foremost of his affections. That 
he who could easily estrange his only son from his heart for failure 
of duty, should dismiss his son-in law for a similar offence is no 
strange thing. But, at the same time, it ought to be confessed 
that he must have considered the offence unpardonable. 

After this, he had often to visit the Institution personally. He 
used to go there in a palanquin ; he was too weak to walk. After 
his fall from the chaise at Uttarpara, he very rarely travelled in 
horse-carriages. He had sufficient means to keep a coach and 
and horse, but he had an aversion for articles of luxury. It is said 
that he had once kept a close-carriage and a pair, but he was soon 
disgusted, and parted with them. 
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About this time, he offered the charge of the Institution to the 
Hon’ble Dr. Gurudas Banarji, another native Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court. But the Doctor declined to accept the responsibility 
on the very ostensible plea of inability. Gurudas regarded Vidva- 
sagar in the same light as if he was his own father. He has 
compiled an Arithmetic. To get this work introduced as a text- 
book for schools, it was only Vidyasagar whom he had requested 
for recommendation. He could not make himself flatter anybody 
else. Vidyasagar had an implicit faith in Gurudas, and therefore 
wanted to place the charge of his Institution on his shoulders, as 
he believed him fully equal to the task. The doctor had also a 
very high opinion of our hero. On the occasion of his mother’s 
Staddha Gurudas presented him with a very nice silver tumbler, 
as he knew that Vidyasagar was not accustomed to receive pre- 
sents of money or any other kind ordinarily presented to Pandits 
on such occasions. The tumbler is still to be found in the posses- 
sion of Narayan Chandra, who has, after his father’s death, in- 
herited all his property. It has the following sloka inscribed on 
it : — 

We have said before, that although Vidyasagar had very reluc- 
tantly deserted his native village for reasons already stated, he never 
for an instant lost sight of it. The reader has seen how generously 
he had made provisions in his will for the good of the place. But, 
in the meantime, the deadly Malarial Fever, which had caused a 
great havoc throughout lower Bengal, had also ravaged Birshingha, 
and had told seriously on the local English school, established by 
our hero. The institution had lost its existence. On the 14th April, 
1890, Vidyasagar re-established the school, and named it ‘The Bir- 
singha Bhagavati School’ after the name of his deceased, beloved 
mother. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

0 

In the meantime, our hero’s constitution was gradually sinking, 
his health was failing him, and he was slowly losing his vitality. 
The reader has seen how he had all along struggled manfully with 
the worries and troubles of life and had always come out victo% 
rious. But alas ! who has ever won the grim gates of Death ? 
His deep-seated malady was being daily aggravated by heart-rend- 
ing griefs at the loss of those nearest and dearest to his heart. 
Besides those enumerated before, he had to mourn the death of his 
most beloved friends and relations. His very dear friends, Pyari 
Charan Sarkar, Syama Charan Biswas, Kristo Das Pal, Dinabandhu 
Mitra, and his second brother, Dinabandhu . Nyayratna, all had de- 
parted from this world one by one, leaving him alone to pine away 
the last days of his existence, Dinabandhu Mitra was a great Ben- 
gali writer and Vidyasagar’s most sincere friend. His lodgings 
stood very close to our hero’s hou^e in Sukea’s Street. The two 
families were so in imately connected in frienship, that though they 
belonged to different castes, they made no distinction in friendly 
intercourse. When, on Dinabandhu Mitra’s death, her poor widow 
with a number of helpless, little children, saw nothing but a blank 
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vacuum all round her, it was only Vidyasagar -who comforted her 
with assurances, and provided for the education of ^her sons. But 
' for our benevolent hero, God knows what -might not have hap- 
pened to them. 

In April, 1890, the looseness of his bowels took an alarmingly 
serious turn. He had been suffering from its effects for upwards 
of six years past. He had lost the strength of his digestive powers. 
These six years he had taken only one meal a day, composed of a 
litile quantity of boiled rice and some fish-juice. Milk he had to 
give up altogether. But from the beginning of 1890, his stomach 
could no more assimilate even such light food, as a small quantity 
of purboiled rice. A little barley-water or sago was his only diet. 
In the latter . part of the year, he was advised by his medical atten- 
dant, Dr. Hira Lai Ghosh, to live a retired, secluded life. Vidya- 
sagar said.— ‘That would be impossible while I am in Calcutta. I 
cannot refuse to receive visits ; nor can I place a Darwaa ( porter ) 
at my gates.’ Finally it was settled that he should leave the city. 
In the month of December, he went to French Chandernagore, in 
company with his eldest daughter, where a very nice two-storeyed house 
in a healthy locality by the side of the Bhagirathi had been rented 
for him. In this house he lived for some time, and showed signs of a 
1 little improvement. 

Even in this sojourn for purposes of restoration ot health, there 
was no cessation of his acts of benevolence and charity. Wheresoever 
he would be, the genial flow of his ever tender, ever gentle heart 
must find its way out. One day, a blind Mussulman beggar, led 
by his wife, was out in the streets a-begging. He wandered over 
the town for alms, but got nothing. At last, he presented himself 
before our noble hero. The sad tale of the beggar’s misery touched 
his naturally kind heart. He gave the blind man some pice, and 
asked him, — ‘What would you like to eat ?’ The beggar replied, — ‘I 
have not eaten Lucht (wheat-flour bread fried in u/ice) tor some 
time past. I feel a strong appetite for'it.’ Vidyasagar at once had 
Luchi prepared by his daughter, and fed with it the poor, blind 
man and his wife sumptuously. After the repast had been over, he 
gave the beggar two rupees, and asked him to call every Sunday and 
partake of Luchi at his house. He also promised to pay them eight 
annas monthly tor their house-rent. 

During . his stay at Chandernagore, he used now and then to 
take strolls in the neighbouring places. On one occasion, he paid a 
visit to a Brahman ot Bhadresvar, at his earnest request, accom- 
. panied by his third brother, Sambhu Chandra Vid/aratna. The 
host’s son, who was a leper, offered our hero a hookhu prepared with 
his own hands. Vidyasagar ungrudgingly took the hookhu from his 
hands, and smoked it as usual. On their way back, Sambhu Chandra 
remonstrated with him, and asked him how he could so far forget 
himself as to smoke the tobacco prepared by a leper’s hands. Vidya- 
sagar very seriously said,— ‘God torbid, supposing you or I myself 

had been a’ leper, what would I do ?* Sambhu Chandra had nothin* 
to say in reply. & 

Some time before this, a Bill had been introduced into the 
Legislative Council for amendment of the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code on certain sections relating to the Age of 
Consent on the part of females to sexual intercourse. The Government, 
as on all important matters of legislation, asked Vidyasagar for his 
opinion on the point. In this connection, he had to leave Chander- 
nagore and return to Calcutta for a week. He studied deeply the 
different Nostras on religious points, and on the 16th February, 1891 
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gave his opinion opposing the Bill in the form in which it had 
been introduced into the Council, and suggesting a measure consonant 
to the religious usage of the Hindus. His opinion was that as Garbha- 
d/uma Sanskara was a religious usage in conformity with the Sastras, 
binding on every Hindu, and as there was no certainty at what age a 
female might have her first menses ( the period when the Garbhadhana 
Sanskara should be performed the placing of a restriction on the 
age limit for the consent of the female would be a direct interference 
with the religious customs of the country. He, therefore, very wisely 
indicated a way in accordance with the Sastras, which, if adopted, 
would give the desired protection to child-wives. To enable the 
reader to form an idea of his opinion on the point, we crave indulgence 
to quote below some portions of his Note on the subject : — 

* * * * * 

“Though on the.e grounds I cannot support the Bill as it is, 

I should like the measure to be so framed as to give something 
like an adequate protection to child-wives, without in any way con- 
flicting with any religious usage. I would propose that it should be 
an oftence for a man to consummate marriage before his wife has 
had her first menses. As the majority of girls do not exhibit that 
symptom before they are thirteen, fourteen or fifteen, the measure I 
suggest would give larger, more real, and more extensive protection 
than the Bill. At the same time, such a measure could not be objected 
to on the ground of interfering with a religious observance. 

* * * * * 

“From every point of view, therefore, the most reasonable course 
appears to me, to make a law declaring it penal for a man to have 
intercourse with his wile, before she has her first menses. 

“buch a law would not only serve the interests of humanity by 
giving reasonable protection to child-wives, but would, so far from 
intertering with religious usage, enforce a rule laid down in the 
bastras. The punishment, which the Sastras prescribe for violation 
of the rule, is of a spiritual character and is liable to be disre- 
garded. The religious prohibition would be made more effective, 
if it was embodied in a penal Jaw. I may be permitted to press 
his consideration most earnestly on the attention ol the Government. 

( Sd, ) “Isvara Chandra Sarma. 

The i6th February 1891.“ 

But jthis time the Government did not accept his views. In 
pite of his very reasonable opposition, the Bill was passed. It 
id a manner displays the policy ot the alien Government in the ad- 
ministration of this country. When this Vidyasagar had petitioned 
for a legislation on the re-marriage of Hindu widows, his prayer 
had been readily granted. Widow-marriage is consonant to the 
feelings, customs, and policy of the ruling race. The same Vidya- 
sagar proposed a measure on the Age of Consent Bill, which, if 
auopted, would have saved both sides, but it was rejected, al- 
though it was not wholly conflicting with the views of tne rulers. 
Was it because, this time, the Government was afraid of losing 
Its prestige ? 

The Hindu Society was giad to find that Vidyasagar did not 
fall into errors in his discussion of the Age of Consent question, 
as he had done on the occasion of Widow Marriage movement, 
borne even went so far as to think, that it was his own conviction 
ol his lormer errors that led him to oppose a Bill interfering 
with the religious usage of the Hindus. Besides, Vidyasagar had 
kept himseif aloof, for some time past, from taking part in the 
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re-marriage of Hindu widows, which also served to make the people draw 
this inference. The advocates of widow-marriage, however, attribute his 
apathy to his own ill-health and to the want of firmness and faithlessness 
in his country-men, and this might be the more probable cause. 
We have already said that he was no hypocrite, and had he been 
really convinced of his errors, he would never have been afraid to 
declare it openly. Moreover, it is said that even so late as a little 
before his death, he tried to give his own grandson ( daughter's 
son ) in widow marriage. There can be no doubt that he was dis- 
appointed at the conduct of some of his followers, who had subse- 
quently forsaken him, which, in his opinion, so much impeded the 
progress of widow marriage. Perhaps, it was this sad disappoint- 
ment which led him to exult when the news of Babu Durga Mohan 
Das’s widow marriage reached him, though such an alliance was 
against his principle, as the woman whom Durga Mohan had taken 
to wife, had been an old widow with several children by her first 
husband. This marriage took place only two months before Vidya- 
sagar’s departure from this world. On the occasion he wrote a letter 
to Durga Mohan in Bengali to the following effect 
‘My dear friend, 

‘I am glad to hear that your desires have been satisfied. I 
heartily wish and pray that you may pass the remaining days of 
your life in happiness with your new consort. Communicate my 
tender compliments and blessings to her.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

DEPARTURE FROM THE WORLD. 

After the submission of his Note on the Age of Consent Bill, 
he went back to Chandernagore, where he was comparatively better, 
if it might be called so, up to the middle of April, when he was 
able to take even rice for two days. But, unfortunately, by the 
end of the month, his illness again took a bad turn, which made 
his eldest daughter, Hemlata, who had accompanied him, return 
to (Calcutta and perform the rites of penances for the absolution of 
her dear father’s sins according to the Sas/nis at an expense of 
nearly 800 rupees. But this was of no avail. By the second week of 
June, he had suddenly a pain in his side regions. Nothing could 
relieve him of the pain. He then came back to Calcutta in com- 
pany with his grandson, Jatis Chandra. Here he placed himself for 
a few days under Electro-Homeopathic treatment, which also failed 
to gwe him relief. He now resolved to give up opium, which he 
had been eating for some time past in medicinal doses for his 
Dysentery. He said, — ‘Opium requires the drinking of milk ; 
out milk I cannot digest, and therefore I have given it up. With- 
°k 1 fT °P ium ,s injurious ; it rather brings on costiveness. I 
should like to take such medicines, as would help me to give up 
the habit without discomfort.’ His Allopathic medical attendants, 
Babus Hira Lai Ghosh and Amulya Charan Basu, were afraid of 
danger in his giving up the opium all at once. But some others 
were of different opinion, and Abdul Latif, a Mussulman Hakim, 
was called in, who gave the required medicines. When he had 
taken these medicines for two days, his illness grev/Xorse. 
pain aggravated ; drowsiness came on ; hiccup made its appearance* 
Every one was now alarmed. NeJuW' month passed in this state. By 
the end of the second week of Jutyy Doctors Birch and MJGpnnel, 
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two renowned European medical officers, were called in. They 
suspected Cancer in the abdomen. They thought the case hopeless, 
and refused to take charge of the patient. For a few days more, 
he remained under the treatment of Hira Lai and Amulya Charan. 
But there was no relief. Some times the symptoms — hiccup, costi- 
veness, pain— showed signs of improvement, but that was only of 
a short duration ; they again set in with redoubled force. This state 
of things continued up to the 14th July. On the next day, Dr. 
Salzer, the best Homeopathist, was called in. For the first few 
days, Dr. Saber's Homeopathic treatment seemed to give the patient 
a little relief. Previously, his bowels had to be moved by the 
application of enema, but they now had a free motion. Dr. Salzer 
suspected Ulcer. He said, — 'The jaundice, which has set in, may 
abate in a short time. If it should not so abate, the patient may 
die in seven days ; and even if it should abate, still there is very 
little chance of the life being prolonged for more than a month.’ 
For diet, ass’s milk was prescribed. Even this milk he could not 
assimilate. His vitality began to decline day by day. The hiccup 
increased and decreased by turns. He could not bear the rattling 
of carriages. To prevent it, straw was spread over the adjacent 
streets and lanes. The Calcutta Municipality sympathised with him by 
interdicting their Scavenger carts passing by those streets. 

On the 19th July, Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar paid the patient a visit. 
He was of opinion that the chronic Dysentery was the root of all. 
The other medical attendants used to call at regular intervals, see 
the patient, and then go away to their respective business ; but 
Amulya Charan attended the sick man day and night, nursed him 
with great care, and watched the course of the disease with the 
keenest interest. Vidyasagar loved him very dearly as if he was 
his own son. The latter also looked upon him with filial regard as if 
the patient was his own father. We have said that'Narayan 
Chandra was permitted by his father to tend him in his last days. 
He also attended the sick bed with the tenderest care. 

Fever, which had already set in, gradually increased day by 
day. The temperature rose on and on, till at last complete 
prostration came over the patient on the 20th July, 1901. He 
could no more rise from his bed. He suffered from intense pain 
accompanied by incessant hiccup, being apparently ameliorated at 
distant intervals by occasional slight reliefs. This state continued 
up to the 26th July. 

On the 4th July, suggestions were made for a fresh will. Babu 
Golap Chandra Sastri, a renowned pleader of the High Court, 
drew up a draft of the last Testament. But Vidyasagar could not 
subscribe to it. He took time to think over his educational institu- 
tions, which he intended placing under a committee of management. 
In the meantime, the malady grew more serious, and deprived him 
of his senses. 

On Sunday, the 27th July, the condition of the patient became 
most alarming. The temperature rose on and on ; drowsiness 
and stupor set in with redoubled force ; difficulty of breathing was 
observed at short intervals. Kaviraj Brajendra Kumar Sen, a well- 
known native physician of Calcutta ( since deceased ), who was 
attending and watching the patient for the last few days, became 
hopeless. Kaviraj Bijay Ratna Sen, anothet reputed physician, was 
called in. He saw the patient for the first time. His opinion was, 
he said, that the internal state of the sufferer was not so bad as 
it appeared outwardly. But alas 1 Oh cruel destiny 1 The disease 
became worse and worse. On the next day, Monday, the patient 
was in a state of insensibility. With the disease increased also 
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the pale, flickering light of life of the ever-merciful, great man was 
fast dying out. At la«t, the last symptoms of early dissolution of 
the body set in ; the difficult breathing became more and more ratt- 
ling and impeded ; the pulse quite imperceptible. At n p, m. in the 
night, the breathing could be felt only in the navel. This last strug- 
gle continued for upwards of three hours, relaxing every moment, 
till 218 a. M. following, when his last breath was drawn,/: Not a 
moan escaped his lips, not a mustle of his feature moved. s Th6 
freinds and relations, particularly the female portion, wer^pfmritic 
with grief. They struck their breasts and foreheads with their fists, 
loudly bemoaning their fate, and filling the .whole neighbourhood 
with pitiful lamentations, which no body had .the heart to prevent. 
Thus ended the worldly life of the great man, who had struggled 
manfully with adverse circumstances from his very early years to the 
last days of his existence. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TERMINATION. 

All was over. Amidst the fearful lamentations, preparations were 
made by the friends of the deceased for the performance of the last 
rites according to the dictates of the Sastras. Dressed in purest 
white, supported on the softest bedding, the corpse was placed on 
the very nice cot, upon which he used to sleep in his life time. 
At 4 a. M. the mournful funeral procession proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the place of cremation by the side of the Bhagirathi The 
uncovered stretcher with its majestic burden was borne on the 
shoulders of the son, grandsons, brothers, other relatives, and friends. 
On its way, the sorrowful cortege once stopped awhile before the 
Metropolitan Institution building. Here Narayan Chandra cried out 
in loud, pathetic terms, and invoked the blessing of his parent, say- 
ing —‘Oh ! my beloved father, here stands your dear Metropolitan. 
Bless me from heaven— give me power to preserve your noble work.’ 
The pathetic appeal so affected the processionists, that each of 
them was moved to a flood of tears. The procession moved on 
with sad, slow steps, and at 5 O’clook reached the N.mtala crema- 
tion Ghat, where two days previously, another powerful, Great Indian, 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, had lain to rest for ever. 

Before the melancholy night dawned upon the mournful citv the 
sad intelligence had spread through the streets that the great Dayar 
c atrar Vidyasagar was no more ! Hundreds of people of all classes, 
aefs and sexes ran with all their speed to the burning Ghat to 
have a last look. Many considered themselves fortunate to be able 
to touch the precious stretcher. The brothers of the deceased wanted 
to commence the cremation before sun-rise, but the grandsons de- 
sired to have a photograph taken of the corpse. The famous Indian 
nhotographer, Babu Sarat Chandra Sen, was sent for, and the pho- 
tograph was taken just as the morning sun peeped into the melan- 
choly scene from the gloomy eastern horizon. The assemblage was 
now very large, hundreds having in the meantime multiplied into 
thousands, every one eager to catch a last glimpse of the great man. 
The numerous women, who had gone to bathe in the sacred Bhagi- 
rathi forgot their business and gathered in the place of cremation, 
many of them shedding profuse tears of sincere grief for the de- 
parted. There were people of all denominations and castes in me 
immense gathering, the concourse behind pressing the thick crowed 
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In no time was the sad intelligence spread throughout the 
length and ibreadth of the country. Then followed griefs and 
lamentations not only in India, but all over the world. The news- 
papers. both English and Vernacular, appeared in mourning, hearing 
the sorrowful tidings and describing the great man a£ cor *| , "K t( ] 
their respective ideas. This was what the Pioneer of Allahabad 
wrote in its issue of the 29th. July, 1891 “ He wis a bril- 

liant educationist, and well-known f or his labours in the promotion 
of Hindu Widow Re-marriage.” The Statesman of Calcutta of the 
same date said Another of the foremost men of Bengal has gone 
over to the majority.” The Indian Daily News, in its issue of the 
30th July, wrote; — ‘‘Death has again this week carried away another 
of the brightest jewels of India.” The Englishman of Calcutta of 
the same date said ‘‘A man of rare gifts and broad sympathies. 
Even the journals of Europe and America joined in the same chorus. 
An American paper went so far as to compare the great Vidyasagar 
with the truly renowned statesman Gladstone of England. 

All the private schools and colleges of the city, as well as 
those of the interior of the country, were closed in honour of the 
deceased great man. The students of the Metropolitan Institution gave 
up wearing shoes. The book-sellers of Calcutta, stockbrokers, and 
shop-keepers of Radhabazar closed their shops and offices. In the 
city, condolence meetings were held in the premises of the Metro- 
politan, the Sanskrit, and the Presidency Colleges, presided over 
by Dr. Gurudas Banarji, the famous Pandit Bhuvan Mohan Vldyaratna 
of Navadvip, and the well-known professor Mr. Tawny respectively. 
Similar meetings were also held at Howra, Hugli, Serampore, 
Burdwan, Gowhati, Dacca, Barisal, Tippera, Kuch-Behar, and other 
towns in the interior — even in Hyderabad in the remote south of 
India. At the meeting at Dacca, presided over by the celebrated 
writer, Ray Kali Prasanna Ghosh Bahadur, Raja Rajendra Narayan 
Ray Bahadur of Bhawal, with a view to perpetuate the memory 
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of the deceased great man, offered 3.000 rupees to be deoosited in 
the funds of the Dacca College, out of the interest of which amount 
a scholarship of ten rupees a month, to be named “The Vidyasagar 
Scholarship,” was to be awarded to such a student of the Dacca 
College, as would pass the Calcutta University Entrance Examination 
with highest marks in Sanskrit, provided he failed to secure any 
other scholarship. At the meeting held in the premises of the 
Kalieanja School building, a medal was offered to the best essayist 
on Vidyasaerar’s biography amone the students of the school. In 
almost each of these meetings prizes and medals were offered in 
memory of the great Vidyasagar. Besides these, Libraries and 
Dispensaries were opened in different places in his name. 

On the 27th August, 1801, a grand meeting, presided over by 
Sir Charles Eliott, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was 
held in the Town Hall of Calcutta to consider the means of peroe- 
tuating the memory of Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidvasagar and Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra. Among tho*e present were Sir Comer Petheram" 
the then Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court. Dr. Gurudas 
Banarji. Maharaja Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore, Raja Pyari Mohan 
Mukharji, and a number of European and native gentlemen of 
high station and influence. A<= a fruit of that meeting, a statue of the 
first Principle of the Sanskrit College has been set up in the College- 
building as a tribute of respect to the great man. 

But is this sufficient ? Who is to answer the question ? The 
natives of Bengal must consider themselves fortunate that they have 
been able to do so much. Most surely, they have won a very bad 
name that they are great in words, but small in deeds. How often 
have they assembled in large gatherings rending the walls of the 
room with loud vociferations of their thundering eloquence, and 
how often have they failed in deeds ! In fact, these persons are 
objects of great pity. The practice of holding meetings to express 
grief for the departed and to raise funds for raising monuments in 
honour of the deceased was unknown to this country till lately. 
It was first inaugurated by our present rulers, whom we trv to copy 
in all matters. But it should be borne in mind that Europeans are 
not full of mere empty words ; like us, they are not so apt to break 
their promise at every step ; what they say they do with all their 
power ; they never shirk it. 

Even the enlightened Indian ladies founded a Memorial Com- 
mittee, and raised 1,670 rupees from among themselves, which they 
made over to the authorities of the Bethune School for the found- 
ation of a scholarship in the name of Vidvasagar to perpetuate his 
memory. We quote below an extract from the annual report of the 
school for the year 1894. which speaks for itself. 

“In presence of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India — Lord Elgin and many other notable European 
and Indian gentlemen — Bethune College — 5th. March 1894.— Report. 
* * * * ^ 

“The Commitee beg to announce that they have recently re- 
ceived the sum of Rs T670 from the Secretary to the Ladies’ Vidya- 
sagar Memorial Committee in Calcutta for the establishment of an 
annual scholarship tenable for two years to be awarded to a Hindu 
girl who after passing the annual examination in the third class 
of the School, desires to prepare herself for the University En- 
trance Examinatton. The late Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar was 
the co adjutor and fellow-worker of Mr, Bethune, when the school 
was founded, and since then continued, so long as he lived, to 
take the keenest Interest in its welfare. It is therefore a source ol 
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great gratification to the 
ladies in Calcutta should 
to perpetuate the memory 
his liie-time, in addition 
devoted his whole life, 
Education in Bengal. 


Committee to find that a body of Hiudu 
have interested themselves in this manner 
of the late Pundit Vidyasagar who, during 
to the philanthropic work to which he 
had done so much to promote Female 

( Sd. ) “M. Chose. 

“Secretary.” 


Mr. Buckland says “ His ( Vidyasagar’s ) death was largely 
mourned throughout Bengal and various memorials of a more or 
less imposing cnaracter have been inaugurated iu many important 
educational centres, including the metropolis. His fame has establish- 
ed itself throughout the country. Though persecuted for his reform 
movements, he never lost heart but maintained his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of Truth and Justice.” 

Exactly four years after the death of our noble hero, a meeting 
presided over by Dr. Gurudas Banarji was held in the Emerald Theatre, 
(since converted to the Classic Theatre, at present the Kohinoor Theatre) 
At this meeting, the great Bengali poet, Babu Kabindra Nath Tagore 
read a paper in Bengali on Vidyasagar. In one pirt of the paper, he 
said ; — *We begin a thing, but never finish it ; we make a great show, 
but never do anything ; what we commence we do not believe ; what 
we believe, we never perform ; we can compose largest sentences, 
but we cannot sacrifice self in the least.’ 'The President, in deep 
despondency, said ; — ‘I see no harm in that we have tailed to erect 
a monument ; Vidyasagar himself is engraved in the heart of every 
native of Bengal.' Tms was no doubt an expression of helpless 
consolation arising out of heart-rending disappointment. But taking 
it in a serious light, the noble deeds and works of Vidyasagar 
are no doubt his best monuments. Oil painting, metal statue, 
marble image — nothing can escape the destructive hands of age. 
But the name and fame of a man never perish ; they are ever-lasting. 

After his death, many poems, odes, and elegies, both long and 
short, appeared in the different vernacular periodicals, — daily, 
weekly, tortnighily, and monthly. They testily to the deegree ui venera- 
tion and love with which he reigned in the hearts uf his country-men. 

FINIS. 


CHARACTER. 


We have done our best to delineate the principal traits of Vidya- 
sagar’s character. No one can deny his greatness and superiority. 
There can be no doubt that Vidyasagar was truly great. He was great 
iu kindness, great in broad sympathy, great in benevolence, great 
in parts ; in short, he was greater in* every respect than men of 
ordinary rank. It was this singular superiority ot his, that enabled 
him to struggle manfully with difficulties — to rise to such dignified 
eminence. This extraordinary peculiarity of his character was manifest 

m all his deeds, however good or evil results they might have been 
productive of. 


Vidyasagar was born at a time when this land of ancient civilisa- 
tion urgently required the services of a great man like him, Whenever, 

^v, C r^i ry “ eeas rcvoluUon of any kind, it gives birth to a man of 
«i nary powers 10 accompBsh the end. History furnishes us with 
plenty of instances to illustrate the truth of this fact. Vidyasagar was 

When the Kal ‘*ogawas exercising its deteriorating in- 
fluence on the scientific religion of the saintly Kishis. Vidyasagar with 

the parlS aad aD,hlles was only the medium through which 

Mohan Rav C wh S ® x ® rcised * He ; conoummated.what h.s predecessor, Ram 
ohan Ray, \^rho had gone to the eternity, six decades before him, had 
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